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PREFACE. 

jHIS  preface  must  be  prefaced  by  an  explanation 
for  which  there  is  not  fit  place  on  the  title 
page,  that  the  contents  of  this  book  are  not  wholly 
original.  I  have  availed  myself  in  it  of  a  license  which 
IS  more  or  less  willingly  granted  to  dramatists,  and 
in  describing  French  school  life  have  used  the  aid  of 
French  writers,  altering,  expanding  or  curtailing  the 
materials  I  obtained  from  them  with  a  freedom  which 
may  appear  bold  on  the  part  of  a  translator,  though  I 
hope  to  show  it  to  be  justifiable  under  the  circum- 
stances. Thus,  one  of  the  tales  which  I  now  present 
to  English  readers  is  almost  entirely  original;  another 
is  almost  wholly  a  translation  ;  the  third  is  an  adapta- 
tion in  which  most  of  the  incidents  are  borrowed  from 
similar  tales  in  French,  and  chiefly  from  one  which  is 
well-known  to  all  ifeaders  of  the  juvenile  literature  of 
our  neighbours  across  the  Channel. 
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My  first  intention  was  honestly  and  simply  to  tran- 
slate one  or  two  descriptions  of  schoolboy  life  in 
France  as  a  companion  volume  to  a  certain  book  of 
my  own ;  but  it  proved  difficult  to  find  French  books 
of  the  kind  which  seemed  suitable  for  translation. 
In  fact  there  are  no  such  books  in  France.  The  only 
book,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  treats  of  schoolboy  life 
otherwise  than  incidentally  is  Eugene  Nyon's  '  Splen- 
deur  et  Mis^res  d'un  dictionnaire  Grec/  and  that  is 
almost  half  filled  up  with  the  hero's  life  after  he  has 
left  school.  There  is  a  singular  coincidence  between 
the  plan  of  the  first  part  of  this  book  and  that  of  my 
own  'Autobiography  of  a  Latin  Grammar  ;'  so  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  that  my  book  was  published  before 
I  had  seen  M.  Eugene  Nyon's  way  of  treating  the 
same  idea. 

It  is  not  hard  to  guess  why  French  literature  has  no 
'Tom  Brown'  and  'Erics.'  Doubtless  the  French  in- 
dulge in  more  sentiment  about  the  happiness  of  boy- 
hood and  youth  in  the  abstract,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  a  French  schoolboy's  lif6  is  much  less  enjoyable 
than  that  of  Master  John  Bull.  The  free  air,  the  wise 
liberty,  the  constitutional  system  of  government  which 
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with  the  happiest  results  become  more  and  more  char- 
acteristics of  our  schools  are  little  known  in  France, 
where  the  rising  generation  is  cribbed,  cabined  and 
confined  in  a  shamefful  way.  School  there  is  made 
as  much  of  a  prison  as  possible ;  there  boys,  shut  up 
within  dusty  courts  to  sickening,  driven  in  herds  to 
work  long  hours  in  white- washed  schoolrooms,  spied  on, 
usher-ridden,  almost  forced  to  deceit  by  constant  re- 
striction and  punishment,  with  their  spirits  crushed  or 
soured,  or  unhealthily  fettered  by  the  most  unnatural 
system  of  discipline  favoured  under  this  paternal 
government,  are  not  likely  to  look  back  upon  their 
school  days  with  much  pride  or  pleasure.  Hence, 
though  the  French  litterateurs  may  in  the  way  of 
business  say  occasional  fine  things  about  school  and 
boyhood,  the  feelings  of  reverence  and  gratitude  which 
would .  dictate  such  a  book  as  *  Tom  Brown '  are  al- 
together unknown  to  them. 

There  is  therefore,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  French 
book  which  wholly  treats  of  school-life,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  introduced  would  as  a  rule,  if  exactly 
translated,  be  neither  interesting  nor  edifying  to  an 
audience   of  English   boys.      Not   to   speak   of  the 
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exaggerated  sentiment  in  which  they  abound,  and  the 
difference  between  our  ideas  and  those  of  our  neigh- 
bours upon  certain  points  of  reverence  and  propriety, 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  such  tales  would  generally  seem 
objectionable  in  our  eyes.  We  should  find  instead  of 
an  honest  sensible  sympathy  with  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  juvenile  nature,  an  unnatural  representa- 
tion of  rose-water  virtues  and  brimstone  vices  ;  instead 
of  the  recommendation  of  a  manly  dutifulness,  an 
emotional  impulsiveness  would  be  glorified  ;  the  love 
of  honour  and  the  horror  of  shame  would  be  dwelt 
upon  more  than  that  good  old-fashioned  motive  the 
fear  of  God ;  and  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  reader 
would  probably  be  appealed  to  in  favour  of  some  wax- 
faced,  curly-haired  hero  whose  chief  attraction  would 
be  that  sort  of  giddy  generosity  which  *  is  no  more  a 
virtue  than  drunkenness,'  and  who  is  almost  certain  to 
be  engaged  in  struggling  against  the  power  of  tyran- 
nous masters,  pastors,  and  teachers.  French  virtues 
differ  widely  from  our  sound,  solid,  venerable  catechism 
duties,  as  we  call  them.  The  part  of  an  English  story 
of  school  life  which  is  as  regularly  recurring  and  as 
certainly  looked  for  as  the  altar  at  the  end  of  a  three 
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volumed  novel,  is  where  the  naughty  boy  gets  found 
out,  and  is  well  thrashed,  and  stands  it  like  a  man,  and 
'  never  does  it  again/  In  French  stories  of  the  kind 
the  principal  feature  is  almost  always  an  imeute 
among  the  boys  against  their  masters,  just  as  their 
novels  are  generally  flavoured  by  some  act  of  re- 
bellion against  one  of  the  commandments.  Is  not 
this  fact  suggestive  of  the  two  different  channels  in 
which  the  political  history  of  the  two  nations  flows, 
unless  there  arise  a  Beales  or  a  Bismarck  powerful 
enough  to  change  its  course  ? 

Without  some  such  extraordinary  incidents  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  make  an  interesting  tale  out 
of  the  dull  round  of  tasks,  punishments,  *  recreations,' 
which  make  up  a  French  boy's  school  life,  and  the 
miserable,  dishonest,  unmanly  character,  hating 
authority  and  yet  cringing  to  it,  which  is  the  result  of 
this  system  of  government  I  almost  wish  that  in- 
stead of  writing  a  tale  to  amuse  boys,  I  were  trying  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  parents  who  believe  that  these 
things  are  managed  better  in  France,  and  send  their 
sons  abroad  for  a  cheap  and  *  enlightened '  education. 
It  makes  one  angry  to  see  a  frank,  honest,  merry 
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English  boy  handed  over  to  the  mattres  d'^tude  to  be 
made  into  —  all  persons  who  know  what  French 
schools  are,  and  what  English  schools  are,  will  under- 
stood what  I  mean ;  I  do  not  speak  from  hearsay. 
Have  we  not  BKmber  and  Squeers  at  home,  that  we 
should  send  our  sons  to  be  corrupted  on  the  Continent? 
And  to  think  that  we  are  called  upon  by  certain 
cosmopolitan  philosophers  who  love  every  country  but 
their  own,  to  change  our  schools  after  the  lycde  model. 
There  may  be  a  g^eat  deal  of  intellectual  business 
done  at  these  overgrown  colleges,  with  their  learned 
professors,  and  vigilant  mattres^  and  ingenious  pun- 
ishments, and  clock-work  arrangements,  and  new- 
fashioned  theories,  but  for  the  education,  the  real 
training  of  a  boy  in  the  way  he  should  go,  give  me 
rather  the  most  pig-headed  old  school  in  England, 
birch,  Latin  verses,  half-holidays  and  all. 

We  were  talking  of  the  scanty  and  unsatisfactory 
accounts  which  Frenchmen,  or  more  commonly  French- 
women, have  given  us  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  boy- 
hood A  single  example  of  a  story  of  the  sort  will 
show  why  the  word  '  unsatisfactory '  should  be  used. 

There  is  a  story  called  Le  bon  petit  diable,  which  is 
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a  great  favourite  among  French  youth.  It  reads  to 
me  like  a  ridiculous  farce  suggested  by  the  Dotheboy's 
Hall  scenes  in  Nicholas  Nickleby.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Scotland,  probably  from  an  idea  that  so  far  north 
children  are  treated  with  even  greater  harshness  than 
in  Yorkshire;  the  hero  is  Charles  MacLance,  an  in- 
interesting  and  very  troublesome  orphan,  committed  to 
the  care  of  Mademoiselle  MacMiche,  a  parsimonious 
and  very  severe  aunt  The  other  chief  characters  are 
Betty,  a  good-natured  servant,  who  aids  and  abets 
Charles  in  his  tricks,  and  Juliette,  a  pious  young  lady 
who  gives  him  good  advice  when  he  is  a  boy,  and  of 
course  marries  him  when  he  becomes  a  man.  Cela 
va  sans  dire.  The  local  colouring  of  the  tale  is  worthy 
of  the  author  who  has  proclaimed  the  custom  obtaining 
among  English  husbands  of  getting  rid  of  their  wives 
at  Smithfield.  We  find  Master  Charles  described  and 
delineated  as  attired  in  a  singularly  brief  and  wide  kilt, 
a  garment  which  seems  to  be  ascribed  to  the  children 
of  the  North  on  account  of  a  custom  of  the  country 
hinted  at  in  the  sad  tale  of  Alexander  MacStinger. 
Then,  we  have  the  aunt,  who  has  all  the  notes  of  a 
shrewd  Free  Church  woman  and  rigid  Sabbatarian,  re- 
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presented  as  a  prey  to  a  most  superstitious  dread  of 
fairies.  And  ^juge  depaix  or  bailie  of  the  town  is  in- 
troduced to  denounce  the  mysterious  terrors  of  the 
Scotch  law  against  the  wholesome  terrors  of  the 
domestic  tawse.  The  book  is  full  of  still  greater 
absurdities,  and  has  also  passages  which  to  our  prudish 
ideas  are  almost  indecent  The  character  and  con- 
duct of  Le  bon  petit  diable  may  be  inferred  from  his 
name.  A  native  of  Gibraltar,  from  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
once  informed  me  that  a  lad  whom  I  had  employed 
was  '  the  greatest  blackguard  on  the  rock — but  a  very 
nice  boy.'  So  our  friend  Charles  has  the  two  French 
virtues  of  being  bon  and  a  diable^  words  which  are  by 
no  means  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  English  trans- 
lations of  them.  The  story  opens  with  Charles  coming 
home  late  and  being  locked  up  in  a  cupboard.  He 
and  his  aunt's  servant  do  their  best  to  deceive  and 
worry  the  old  lady,  who  in  return  shows  herself  to  be 
not  a  diable,  but  a  very  fiend.  Charles  gets  whipped 
and  attempts  to  set  the  house  on  fire.  Juliette  con- 
demns this  extreme  measure  and  succeeds  in  making 
him  more  submissive  to  his  aunt's  disciplinary  crueltiea 
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He  discovers  that  this  relative  has  not  only  robbed 
him  of  the  privilege  of  having  his  own  sweet  will  but 
of  a  fortune  of  many  thousand  francs.  The  bailie 
appears  as  a  deus  ex  machina  to  bring  the  old  lady  to 
reason;  she  dies  in  the  end,  I  think,  and  is  kindly 
tended  by  her  ill-used  nephew,  now  under  the  pious 
influence  of  Juliette.  An  episode  is  the  hero's  career 
at  the  school  of  *  Monsieur  Old  Nick,'  where  he  proves 
incorrigible  and  drives  his  brutal  masters  wild  by  his 
audacity.  Here  one  notices  the  difference  between 
English  and  French  sentiment  on  such  a  subject.  An 
English  moral  writer  wishing  to  glorify  a  juvenile  hero 
would  be  likely  to  put  him  in  the  position  of  suffering 
with  fortitude  a  punishment  that  he  had  not  deserved; 
but  in  a  respectable  French  tale  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader  is  sought  by  the  cleverness  with  which  a  boy 
escapes  the  consequences  of  wrongdoing.  In  the  end 
of  course  all  comes  right.  The  incorrigible  Master 
Charles  becomes  an  excellent  man ;  the  bon  is  shown 
to  have  grown  in  him  and  nothing  is  said  about  the 
diablerie^  or  the  bad  habits  which  it  may  have  fostered. 
Then  there  is  the  ridiculous  but  inevitable  termination 
of  the  marriage  with  his  female  mentor,  who,  to  make 
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the  sentimentality  more  gracious,  is  represented  as 
blind  and  poor. 

No  one  can  accuse  the  present  writer  of  praising 
tyranny  in  matters  educational,  or  being  a  friend  to 
'good-boyism  ;*  but  I  think  that  a  book  of  this  sort 
has  an  unhealthy  effect  on  the  minds  of  boys  ;  and  I 
am  glad  that  most  of  our  writers  for  the  young  exhibit  a 
tone  of  feeling  that  is  more  sensible  and  less  sentimental ; 
more  Christian,  if  perhaps  less  comic.  This  book  is 
by  no  means  a  mere  burlesque.  It  professes  to  teach 
a  high  moral  lesson,  and  does  teach  it  in  vague  words 
of  pious  prettiness,  and  through  unnatural  pictures  of 
life  and  untruthful  views  of  human  nature. 

In  this  attempt  to  excuse  myself  from  the  task  of 
literal  translation,  I  have  called  a  whole  tale  into  the 
witness  box;  but  I  could  find  a  single  word  that  would 
say  something  to  the  purpose.  Madame  de  S6gur, 
the  prolific  and  popular  authoress  of  the  book  just 
mentioned,  writes  another  story  called  *Les  Deux 
Nigauds.'  This  is  the  story  of  two  silly  country  child- 
ren who  pester  their  parents  into  allowing  them  to 
visit  Paris,  and  there  behave  very  foolishly  and  get 
tricked  and  laughed  at,  and  made  fun  of  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  readers  and  all  the  other  characters.  The 
names  of  these  nigauds  are  Innocent  and  Simplkie, 
Good  words  are  apt  to  run  a  race  to  bad  meanings ; 
but  these  words  in  our  language  seem  to  lag  behind 
their  French  equivalents. 

I  began  this  book  before  the  late  war  was  dreamt 
of  in  even  Mr.  ZadkieFs  philosophy,  so  it  is  in  no 
Pharisaic  or  unkindly  spirit  towards  our  neighbours 
that  I  would  suggest  our  duty  of  thankfulness  that — 
as  yet — cleverness  is  not  glorified  among  us  as  the 
one  thing  needful,  and  opposition  to  lawful  authority 
divine  or  human  is  not  the  favourite  spice  of  romance, 
and  the  passing  glow  of  mere  sentiment  does  not 
stand  above  the  religion  of  duty,  and  the  names  of  the 
powers  of  gOod  and  evil  are  not  hourly  je^ts  upon  our 
lips. 

In  writing  thus  I  feel  as  if  the  spirit  of  a  Manners  or 

a  Denison  had  passed  into  me ;  and  yet  I,  too,  name 

myself  a  liberal,  and  have  called  out  for  educational — 

yea,   and   parliamentary  reform,  as   loudly  as   most 

people.     But  I  would  fain  join  hands  with  a  sort  of 

liberals  who  hate  Le  Bonnet  Rouge,  and  the  New  York 

Slanderer,  and  Reynolds'  Newspaper  even  more  than 

b 
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tyranny.  We  know  that  educational  reform  is  the 
root  of  all  reform,  but  we  hope  that  no  reformation 
will  affect  our  schools  unless  it  be  to  make  them  more 
characteristically  national  nurseries  of  reverence  and 
honour  and  manliness,  and  of  true  freedom  that  has 
its  strength  in  law,  and  sound  knowledge  the  aim  of 
which  is  faith. 

So  much  to  explain  why  I  neither  claim  the  entire 
laurels,  such  as  they  are,  of  an  original  author  in  this 
sort,  nor  the  inglorious  immunity  of  a  translator ;  and 
furthermore  to  lift  up  my  testimony  against  an  educa- 
tional superstition  that  I  might  otherwise  be  considered 
to  favour.  My  chief  aim  in  the  following  pages  has 
been  to  amuse  English  boys  by  some  account  of  their 
Gallic  brethren  in  misfortune. 

A.  R.  H. 


Midsummer^  1871. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'OLD  CLOV 

jHERE  IS  no  need  of  going  to  Charing  Cross 
or  Cannon  Street,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
pay  beyond  the  price  of  these  pages,  which  will  serve 
as  ticket  for  the  whole  journey.  Come !  I  offer  you 
a  ride  on  the  magic  broomstick  which  used  to  be  the 
chariot  of  witches,  and  now  belongs  only  to  writers  of 
stories.  It  is  a  far  safer  and  speedier  means  of  con- 
veyance than  any  of  your  balloons.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
we  shall  be  there  in  five  minutes,  and  back  by  dinner- 
time. I  only  ask  you  one  thing — Have  you  a  holiday 
to-day  ?  If  not,  get  along  to  your  lessons,  and  we 
will  set  out  on  our  little  trip  another  time.  Off  we 
go!  Over  the  smoky  streets  of  London,  over  the 
pleasant  suburbs,  over  the  green  meadows  and  hop- 
fields   of  Kent.     In   half  a   minute  we  have   come 
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within  sight  of  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  and  now  we 
are  crossing  the  Channel,  and  looking  down  on  the 
steamboats  which  are  tumbling  about  in  its  white 
waves.  We  can  see  the  faces  of  the  passengers,  some 
of  them  very  pale  and  unhappy.  But  we  are  not  in 
the  least  sea-sick,  and  arrive  quite  fresh  and  gay  on 
the  other  side,  and  are  once  more  flying  over  fields 
and  villages,  now  and  then  diversified  by  a  dark 
forest,  or  a  shining  river,  or  a  grey  town.  Let  us  go 
nearer  the  earth  and  look  at  these  people  who  seem 
like  insects  crawling  over  its  surface.  Ha!  we  are 
surely  not  at  home.  The  men  wear  blue  blouses  and 
the  women  high  caps,  and  look  funny  to  our  English 
eyes.  Who  is  that  ferocious  looking  person  with  a 
sword  and  a  large  cocked  hat  ?  Only  a  policeman, 
my  boys ;  and  those  little  men  in  the  less  imposing 
blue  uniforms  are  soldiers,  though  they  don't  wear 
the  red  coat  familiar  to  your  eyes.  For  we  are  in 
France,  as  you  may  see  by  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
tricolour  flying  on  the  walls  of  that  castle,  and  may 
hear  by  the  acclamations  of  that  crowd  down  there  who 
are  shouting  Vive  la  r^publiquel  or  Vive  le  roil  is  it  ? 
We  are  in  France,  and  flying  southward  almost  as 
fast  as  the  telegraph  messages  on  the  wires  beneath 
our  feet    Shall  we  stop  on  the  top  of  that  mountain 
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for  a  little  refreshment  ?  Scarcely  necessary,  for  here 
we  are  already  at  Lesmoulins,  the  provincial  town  to 
which  I  have  promised  to  conduct  you.  You  have 
just  one  moment  to  observe  how  it  is  situated  in  a 
picturesque  and  fertile  valley,  between  hills  covered 
with  olive  groves  and  vineyards,  and  at  the  spot  where 
two  mountain  streams  join  together  and  assume  the  dig- 
nity and  composure  of  a  river, — one  moment  to  take 
in  the  blue  outline  of  the  mountains  in  the  background, 
— one  moment  to  admire  the  clear  cloudless  sky, 
which  we  do  not  so  often  see  at  home ;  and  lo  and 
behold !  here  we  are  standing  in  the  dusty  market- 
place, shaded  on  three  sides  by  rows  of  tall  poplar 
trees. 

Do  you  feel  at  all  giddy  and  confused  after  your 
rapid  journey  ?  Everything  around  you  looks  strange 
— ^the  houses,  the  faces,  the  dresses  of  the  people — 
why!  the  smallest  children  are  jabbering  French  a 
great  deal  better  than  the  cleverest  boy  in  your  school 
could  do.  Never  mind,  your  eyes  and  ears  will  soon 
get  accustomed  to  the  change.  It  is  only  on  the  out- 
side that  things  are  different  in  one  country  and 
another.  All  the  nice  things  that  you  are  so  fond  of 
are  to  be  found  here,  though  they  are  called  by  strange 
names, — balls  and  tarts,  and  apples  and  lesson-books 
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and  schools.  Which  would  you  rather  be  without? 
Apples,  of  course! 

It  is  not  the  season  for  apples  just  now,  but  depend 
upon  it  that  there  are  schoolmasters  at  Lesmoulins 
almost  all  the  year  round.  Do  you  see  that  tall 
white  barrack-looking  building,  surrounded  by  high 
walls  and  spacious  gravelled  courts.^  These  courts 
are  quiet  enough  just  now,  but  in  half  an  hour  they 
will  be  as  full  of  noise  and  mirth  as  your  own  play- 
ground at  home.  That  building  is  what  in  England 
would  be  called  the  Grammar-School  of  Lesmoulins; 
but  in  France  they  are  fonder  of  fine  names  than  we 
are,  so  they  call  it  the  College. 

We  will  enter,  if  you  please,  and  make  our  way 
into  one  of  the  suites  d'Hude  or  schoolrooms,  without 
causing  any  commotion,  for  we  are  invisible,  and 
can  see  and  hear  everything  without  being  heard 
or  seen  ourselves.  It  is  very  much  like  an  English 
schoolroom,  you  perceive,  a  dusty  high  room  with 
wire-grated  windows.  All  round  are  desks  at  which 
sit  some  twenty  or  thirty  boys,  every  one  dressed 
in  a  uniform  something  like  that  of  the  new  tele- 
graph boys,  only  darker  in  colour,  and  ornamented 
with  red  braid  and  bright  buttons.  At  one  end  is 
the  higher  desk  of  the  master,  who  is  charged  with 
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keeping  order  while  the  boys  are  preparing  their 
lessons.  He  is  young,  and  seems  unaccustomed  to  the 
task,  for  he  fidgets  nervously  about,  and  every  now 
and  then  calls  out  '  Silence !  silence !  *  in  a  tone  which 
is  half  authoritative  and  half  appealing.  M.  Habille 
has  indeed  only  entered  upon  his  duties  that  day,  and 
already  finds  them  very  hard,  though  he  has  the  best 
intentions  of  fulfilling  them  patiently  and  faithfully. 

By  rights  no  word  ought  to  be  spoken  during  this  hour; 
but  you  see  that  mischievous  looking  boy,  Gr^goire 
Mouge,  leaning  over  to  his  neighbour  and  whispering — 

'  //  ne  faut  pas  piocher' — 

But,  I  forgot,  you  cannot  speak  French  yet,  so  I 
will  translate  the  French  boys'  talk  into  the  pure 
English  in  use  among  British  schoolboys. 

'  There's  no  need  to  swot  at  your  lessons,  Raoul,' 
was  what  Gr^goire  said.  'This  new  master  seems  a 
regular  muff.     He  wont  bother  us  much.' 

*  If  he  is  half  as  easy  going  as  old  Clermont  was, 
we  shall  have  a  fine  time  of  it,'  answered  Raoul 
Cousin,  rolling  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  shying  it 
across  the  room  at  his  elder  brother,  Adolphe. 

'Silence!'  repeated  M.  Habille,  looking  suspiciously 
towards  him.  '  If  there  is  any  more  talking  I  must 
really  give  you  a  pensum! 
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A  pensum^  be  it  known,  is  the  French  term  for  an 
imposition,  and  at  this  threat  our  friends  Raoul  and 
Gr^goire  looked  very  hard  into  their  dictionaries,  and 
put  on  an  air  of  great  diligence.  M.  Habille  was 
hesitating  whether  he  ought  not  to  do  more  than 
threaten  them,  when  his  attention  was  distracted  to 
another  quarter. 

A  stout,  good-natured  looking  boy  was  stealthily 
drawing  from  his  pocket  a  paper  of  sweets,  and 
nudging  his  next  neighbour  to  get  him  to  pass  them 
on  to  some  one.  But  seeing  M.  Habille's  eye  fixed 
upon  him,  he  hastily  put  them  back,  and  tried  to 
look  innocent.     It  was  too  late. 

*  Bring  me  that,'  said  the  master,  rising  from  his 
desk  and  coming  towards  him. 

*  Me,  sir  V  said  the  boy  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

*  Yes.     What  is  your  name  V 

*  Larousse,'  said  the  purveyor  of  contraband  wares, 
very  unwillingly  handing  over  the  packet. 

'  Do  you  not  know,  Larousse,  that  it  is  against  rules 
to  bring  bonbons  into  schools  ?  I  must  really  punish 
you.* 

'  It  wasn't  his  fault,'  cried  another  boy.  '  I  asked 
him  to  bring  them  for  me.' 

*  Come  here.' 
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'  My  name  is  Deslandres/  observed  the  boy,  saunter- 
ing up  to  the  master,  and  looking  round,  as  if  to  say 
to  his  schoolfellows,  *  See  how  I  shall  shut  him  up/ 

Larousse,  it  must  be  explained,  was  a  day-boarder 
or  demi  pensionnaire^  who  had,  of  course,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acting  as  jackal  or  lion's  provider  to  the 
pensionnaires  closely  confined  to  the  college  walls, 
except  for  one  day  in  the  week.  And  Deslandres 
was  a  sort  of  lion  among  the  others — ^tall,  good-look- 
ing, brave,  just  the  fellow  whom  boys  look  upon  as  a 
hero.  He  was  the  leader  of  his  class  in  play  and 
lessons  and  mischief,  and  it  seemed  a  bold  thing  of 
the  new  master  to  offend  him.  So  he  thought  at 
least,  and  so  thought  his  particular  friend,  Raoul 
Cousin,  who  cast  a  glance  of  admiration  on  him,  as 
he  stood  in  a  careless  attitude  before  the  master,  and 
coolly  said — 

*  My  name  is  Deslandres.  I  asked  Larousse  to  buy 
me  some  bonbons.     I  often  do.' 

*It  is  against  rule,*  said  M.  Habille,  putting  the 
captured  goods  into  his  desk,  and  trying  to  overawe 
Deslandres  by  a  look  of  sternness.  *  You  must  be 
punished.* 

*  Indeed!*  said  Deslandres. 

'  Write  one  hundred  lines  of  Virgil,  if  you  please.* 
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'Is  that  all,  monsieur?*  asked  Deslandres,  deter- 
mined to  show  the  new  master  that  he  was  a  person 
not  to  be  intimidated. 

'  Write  two  hundred/  cried  M.  Habille,  provoked 
by  his  impertinence.     '  Go  to  your  seat' 

With  the  same  air  of  indifference  the  boy  walked 
leisurely  back  to  his  desk,  stopping  on  the  way  to 
give  Raoul  a  friendly  pinch.  All  the  class  looked  at 
him  with  as  much  admiration  as  he  could  desire. 
The  question  was  peace  or  war  with  the  new  master, 
and  their  champion  had  hurled  down  the  gauntlet 

So  poor  M.  Habille  would  have  found  it  doubly 
difficult  to  preserve  order.  Encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Deslandres,  his  subjects  b^an  to  show 
signs  of  rebellion,  and  his  heart  sunk  within  him. 
But  luckily  for  him  the  hour  of  study  was  just  at  an 
end,  and  the  only  disagreeable  incident  which  had 
time  to  happen  before  its  close  was  the  discovery 
that  Gregoire  Mouge  was  reading  the  Petit  Journal 
pour  rire^  hid  in  the  middle  of  his  dictionary,  for 
which  crime  the  master  awarded  him  also  a  pensum. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  bell  rang,  and  the  boys 
rushed  out  into  the  playground,  slamming  their  desks, 
stamping,  howling,  and  otherwise  making  as  much 
noise  as  they  could. 
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Arrived  in  the  playground,  they  gathered  round 
Deslandres,  who,  leaning  against  a  tree,  and  with  his 
cap  stuck  on  the  back  of  his  head,  looked  oracular, 
and  delivered  his  opinion  thus — 

'  He  won't  do/ 

'The  Xi^vf  pionT  said  Gr6goire.  *He  is  a  beast. 
He  begins  to  punish  the  first  day/ 

*And  when  we  were  so  good  and  well-behaved!* 
cries  G6rard  Fabre,  the  wit  of  the  class. 

'He  tries  to  be  too  strict,*  was  the  opinion  of 
Adolphe  Cousin. 

'  He  must  be  taught  better  manners,*  said  Des- 
landres. 

•  Hush !  speak  of  the  wolf,  and  you'll  see  his  tail,* 
whispered  Fabre,  quoting  a  proverb  familiar  in  Eng- 
land under  a  slightly  different  form. 

M.  Habille  was  passing  within  three  paces  of  the 
group  that  was  discussing  him. 

'Never  mind.  Who  cares  for  him!*  said  Des- 
landres, loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  master,  who 
hurried  on  without  taking  any  notice.  '  Doesn't  he 
look  like  a  cad }  What  an  old  coat  he  wears !  I 
wonder  what  gutter  they  picked  him  out  of.* 

M.  Habille*s  coat  was  rather  old,  and  Gerard  Fabre  was 
struck  with  a  bright  idea.     '  Let  us  call  him  Old  Clo*.' 
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'  Capital !     That's  the  name  for   him,'  cried  the 

» 

rest,  and  so  it  was  at  once  resolved  that  the  new 
master  was  a  despicable  and  unamiable  character, 
who  was  to  be  called  Old  Clo',  and  made  as  uncom- 
fortable as  possible. 

Then  M.  Deslandres  condescended  to  think  of  his 
imposition.  Writing  out  lines  was  the  common  punish- 
ment at  the  college.  For  greater  offences  boys  were 
sent  to  the  cachot  or  prison.  Nothing  so  cruel  as  the 
cane  would  be  tolerated  in  such  an  establishment 
Boys  are  treated  kindly  in  France;  but  I  am  sure  that 
very  few  English  boys,  after  one  week's  experience  of 
a  French  school,  would  not  be  glad  to  get  back  again 
to  an  English  one.  Writing  lines  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  silly  and  worrying  and  useless  punishments 
that  was  ever  invented. 

So  thought  the  college  boys  of  Lesmoulins,  and 
did  all  they  could,  not  to  keep  out  of  scrapes,  I  fear, 
but  to  make  the  consequences  of  being  found  out  less 
unpleasant.  Naughty  boys  accustomed  themselves  to 
scribble  fast,  often  spoiling  their  handwriting  for  life, 
had  tricks,  such  as  tying  two  or  more  pens  together, 
or  were  not  above  little  dishonest  dodges  to  shorten 
these  tasks.  Good  boys,  who  said  their  lessons  well, 
and   pleased   the  masters,  were   able  thus  to  gain 
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*  exemptions/  which  were  considered  a  legal  tender 
for  impositions  of  such  and  such  a  length.     There 
were  other  ways  of  getting  over  the  disagreeabilities 
of  this  punishment.     Larousse,  for  instance,  the  most 
good-humoured  and  the  most  unlucky  boy  in  the  col- 
lege, was  almost  always  getting  impositions,  and  was 
almost  never  possessed  of  an  exemption.      But  La- 
rousse being  a  home  boarder,  could  bring  his  pockets 
full  of  cakes  and  apples,  and  other  eatables,  with  which 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  hiring  the  services  of  skilful 
scribes.     For  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  he  could  generally  have  his  impositions  done  ; 
and  if  not  always,  why  there  were  such  things  as  wet 
holiday  afternoons,  when  he  and  his  brother  could 
make  provision  for  a  rainy  day  in  another  sense.    Des- 
landres  had  a  simpler  way  of  managing  the  matter. 
He  nearly  always  had  one  or  more  boys  attached  to 
his  royal  person,  whose  duty  was  to  write  any  lines 
which  it  might  graciously  please  his  majesty  to  have 
imposed  on  him.      In  like  manner  had   the  young 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  a  whipping  boy,  who,  at  the 
hands  of  a  relentless  instructor,  paid  the  daily  penal- 
ties of  royal  idleness.     And  in  the  fourth  class  of  Les- 
moulins   college,  Deslandres  had  more   power  than 
ever  any  James  had  in  Scotland. 
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When  Raoul  first  came  to  school,  this  post  of 
favourite  friend,  scapegoat,  jackal — ^whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it — was  filled  by  a  boy  called  Bremier. 
Raoul  envied  him.  Deslandres  was  such  a  fine  fellow, 
— so  daring,  so  haughty,  so  noble,  so  clever,  and  so 
forth,  that  it  seemed  a  pleasure  and  an  honour  even 
to  have  a  kick  from  him.  But  there  was  a  great  gulf 
between  the  undistinguished  new  boy  and  the  cock  of 
the  class.  For  a  time  Raoul  looked  up  to  his  hero 
from  a  distance.  His  respectful  admiration  was  no- 
ticed and  approved  of,  but  it  was  long  before  Deslan- 
dres gave  any  encouragement  to  the  notion  that  they 
might  be  friends.  He  was  accustomed  to  being  ad- 
mired. 

Chance  threw  them  together  one  day.  Deslandres 
must  needs  shy  stones  at  the  sparrows  on  the  roof  of 
the  bath-rooms,  which  was  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour, according  to  the  laws  of  the  college.  Be- 
cause Deslandres  did  so,  Raoul  waxed  bold  and  threw 
a  couple  of  stones  on  his  own  account.  The  small 
court  in  which  was  committed  this  wicked  action  was 
under  the  charge  of  an  old  cobbler,  who,  sitting  in  one 
of  the  passages  of  the  college,  worked  at  his  trade,  and, 
by  means  of  a  hole  in  the  wall,  kept  an  eye  upon  the 
doings  of  the  boys.     There  was  no  spot  in  the  college 
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where  they  could  go  without  being  commanded  by 
windows  or  peep-holes.  When  Deslandres  broke  the 
rule  about  throwing  stones,  he  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  functionary  just  mentioned  was  not  on 
duty  for  the  moment,  but  he  found  this  to  be  a 
mistake.  The  cobbler  was  at  his  post  of  observation, 
and  duly  reported  Deslandres  and  Raoul  to  the  prin- 
cipal. They  were  condemned  to  the  table  de  penitence. 
There  were  a  table  d'honneur  and  a  table  de  penitence 
in  the  college  dining-room.  At  the  former,  quiet, 
industrious  boys  who  had  gained  a  certain  number  of 
good  marks  sat  in  state,  and  had  larger  rations  than 
their   less   fortunate   companions,   and  were   treated 

m 

to  an  allowance  of  wine  instead  of  the  diluted  liquor 
known  under  the  name  of  abondance.  But  at  the 
other  table  malefactors  were  regaled  on  dry  bread 
and  water,  and  took  it  in  turns  to  read  aloud  from 
some  instructive  book,  while  the  others  eat  their  dinner 
in  silence. 

This  was  Raoul's  first  appearance  at  the  table  de 
penitence^  and  he  felt  somewhat  shame-faced.  But  Des- 
landres did  not  seem  a  bit  disconcerted,  and  by  way 
of  proving  himself  at  his  ease,  he  took  to  shying 
pellets  of  bread  at  the  boy  who  was  reading  for  the 
public  benefit,  thereby  much  embarrassing  that  func- 
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tionary  in  the  middle  of  a  long  paragraph  full  of  hard 
names  from  Greek  history.  In  this  amusement  Des- 
landres  was  detected  by  one  of  the  masters,  and  the 
usual  sentence  of  a  hundred  lines  was  pronounced. 
No  shade  of  annoyance  or  confusion  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  the  culprit*s  face.  He  simply  smiled  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  to  say,  *  Do  they  think 
to  terrify  me  V 

And  then  Raoul  broke  out  in  an  enthusiasm  of 
sympathy — 

*  Oh,  Deslandres,  let  me  do  the  lines  for  you } 

At  first  Deslandres  declined  this  offer.  But  he  was 
not  very  firm  in  his  refusal — his  friend  Bremier  was 
laid  up  in  the  infirmary  at  that  time — a  hundred  lines 
would  consume  great  part  of  a  play-hour — it  would 
only  be  right  to  patronize  a  little  this  youngster  whom 
he  had  been  the  means  of  getting  into  a  scrape — in 
fine,  when  Raoul  repeated  his  request,  he  was  not 
again  repulsed,  but  was  graciously  permitted  to  write 
for  Deslandres  that  imposition,  and  many  other  im- 
positions, and  in  the  course  of  time  became  prime 
favourite  and  chief  lord-in-waiting,  vice  Bremier,  found 
guilty  of  lukewarmness  in  the  service  of  his  majesty. 

Raoul  was  now  happy.  He  had  gained  the  object 
of  his  dearest  wishes,  the  privilege,  not  only  of  writing 
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impositions  for  Deslandres,  but  of  following  him  about 
everywhere,  and  playing  in  the  same  games  with  him, 
and  sometimes  being  teased  and  cuffed  a  little  by  him 
— for  his  highness,  though  not  cruel,  was  rather  im- 
perious; and  helping  him  to  eat  his  tarts  and  bonbons 
— for  his  worst  enemies  could  not  deny  that  he  was 
generous — and,  moreover,  of  often  getting  into  scrapes 
with  him,  for  M.  Deslandres  was  idle  and  disobedient 
and  reckless.  Hitherto  Raoul  had  been  quiet  and 
industrious,  but  now  he  changed  for  the  worse,  and 
this  was  the  sort  of  monthly  report  that  began  to  be 
sent  home  to  his  parents  : — 

Bulletin  de  Cousin  (2). 

Santd  r  •  .  bonne. 

Appetit  .  ,  •  tr^s  bon. 

Conduite  .  •  ,  mediocre. 

Travail  .  ,  .  mauvais. 

But  Raoul  didn't  mind  this  so  long  as  he  was  able 
to  call  himself  the  friend  of  Deslandres. 

We  have  wandered  from  the  point  We  had  heard 
how  Deslandres  had  two  hundred  lines — wasn*t  it  ? — 
to  write  for  M.  Habille,  and  when  I  was  led  astray 
into  this  long  digression,  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you 
that  Raoul  offered  to  write  them  for  him.  But  Des- 
landres the  Great,  flushed  with  admiration  for  his  own 
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conduct  in  resisting  the  new  master,  was  in  a  magna- 
nimous mood. 

*No,  thank  you/  he  replied  to  this  proposal  'But, 
see  here/  he  added, '  we'll  write  them  together.  You 
will  do  half  and  I  will  do  half,  and  we  shall  soon  have 
it  over.  We  can  miss  out  every  second  line  or  so. 
What's-his-name  will  never  find  out' 

Raoul  thought  this  was  most  generous  on  the  part 
of  his  friend,  and  wrote  half  the  lines  with  almost  as 
much  pleasure  as  if  they  were  a  love-letter. 


CHAPTER  IL 


TRICKS. 


S  we  have  seen,  M.  Habille's  first  day  at  the 
college  did  not  pass  very  pleasantly,  and  at 
night  he  slept  uncomfortably  enough  in  his  curtained 
bed  at  the  end  of  the  large  dortoir,  which  gave  accom- 
modation to  thirty  boys.  He  was  afraid  that  they 
would  try  to  play  tricks,  and  indeed  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  tittering  and  whispering,  which  were  offences 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  school,  but  which  he 
found  himself  unable  to  prevent  Nothing  more 
serious  called  for  his  interference,  however,  and  before 
long  his  troublesome  charges  showed  they  were  not 
insensible  to  the  blessings  of  sleep. 

Next  morning,  at  half-past  five  o'clock,  a  great  bell 
aroused  the  inhabitants  of  the  college,  and  M.  Habille 
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saw  the  boys  dress  and  wash  themselves  by  lamph'ght, 
and  then  went  out  to  spend  the  few  minutes  that  re- 
mained before  the  hour  of  study  in  walking  about  the 
dark  playground,  and  giving  himself  up  to  reflections 
which  were  by  no  means  cheerful  ones.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  troubles  of  a  new  boy,  thrown  for  the  first 
time  among  the  rough  customs  and  manners  of  a  great 
school ;  but  there  are  certain  circumstances  in  which 
a  new  master  is  almost  as  much  to  be  pitied. 

Of  course  we  know  how  respectful  and  obedient 
and  attentive  all  English  schoolboys  always  are  to  all 
their  masters.  Of  course  I  do  not  for  a  moment  cast 
any  doubt  upon  that;  but  if  it  be  asked  whether  French 
boys  are  so  faultless  in  this  respect,  the  answer  must 
be  *  no.'  There  are  two  kinds  of  masters  in  a  French 
public  school.  ThtprofesseurSy  or  regents  as  they  are 
sometimes  called  in  smaller  shools,  who  teach  the 
boys  in  class,  are  generally  men  of  ability  and  posi- 
tion ;  and  they,  along  with  the  proviseur  or  principal, 
as  the  head-master  is  called,  have  every  chance  of 
being  respected.  But  besides,  there  are  employed  a 
number  of  mattres  d'^tude — or,  as  the  boys  contemp- 
tuously terms  them,  pions — who  do  not  teach,  but  are 
expected  to  be  with  the  boys  at  all  times,  to  watch 
them  while  preparing  their  lessons,  to  eat  with  them, 
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sleep  with  them,  and  walk  with  them,  in  fact,  scarcely 
ever  to  let  them  out  of  their  sight.  Naturally,  a  strong 
antipathy  is  often  found  to  exist  between  the  boys 
and  these  guardians,  who  sometimes  lead  a  very  miser- 
able life  of  it  To  tell  the  truth,  such  unpleasant  and 
badly  paid  duties  are  not  likely  to  be  often  under- 
taken by  men  of  a  character  to  inspire  esteem  and 
respect.  So  there  is  war  between  the  schoolboy  and 
the//^«. 

To  this  class  did  M.  Habille  belong.  He  was  cer- 
tainly poor  and  wore  an  old  coat  Never  having  been 
at  a  large  school  himself,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  schoolboys,  and  he  was  obliged  to  confess  to  him- 
self that  he  lacked  the  firmness  and  strength  of  will 
which  are  necessary  for  a  ruler  of  boys  or  men.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  also,  his  predecessor  had  been  a 
weak  and  dishonest  man,  who  tried  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  boys  by  indulging  them  and  winking 
at  their  faults.  But,  for  all  this  M.  Habille  was  not 
to  blame ;  so  we  may  pity  him  thus  cast  into  a  den  of 
lions,  whose  mouths  he  already  found  it  so  hard  to 
shut. 

While  the  new  master  is  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  playground,  his  class  have  assembled  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  are  crowding  round  the  stove.     They 
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are  waiting  for  his  appearance  with  chuckles  of  de- 
light, for  over  the  door,  left  slightly  ajar,  has  been 
arranged  a  row  of  heavy  books  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  sure  to  come  down  upon  the  head  of  the  first  per- 
son who  pushes  it  open. 

'  Remember,  I  didn't  do  it ! '  cried  Gr^goire  Mouge. 
'  I  only  put  one  book.' 

*  And  I  only  put  one,'  said  Gerard  Fabre,  capering 
about  and  standing  on  his  head  to  warm  himself. 

*We  can  all  say  that  we  didn't  do  it  But  why 
doesn't  he  come?  The  bell  has  rung  two  minutes 
ago.' 

'  I  must  speak  to  M.  Habille  about  this,'  said  Des- 
landres.     '  Unpunctuality  can't  be  allowed.' 

*  Here  he  comes ! '  called  out  Raoul  Cousin. 

There  was  a  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  stone  pas- 
sage, but  M.  Habille  was  not  alone.  In  conversation 
with  him  was  heard  another  voice,  at  the  sound  of 
which  the  boys  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  ran  off  to 
their  desks  in  some  alarm.  Then  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  down  came  three  dictionaries  and  half-a- 
dozen  smaller  books  upon  the  bald  and  dignified  head 
of  the  principal,  M.  Montaliver. 

•  '  A  very  nice  set  of  boys  you  will  find  that  you 
have  to  look  after.     The  fourth  class  is  one  of  the 
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best '  M.  Montaliver  was  saying  to  his  subordinate, 

when  he  was  interrupted  by  this  unexpected  occur- 
rence, and  putting  his  hands  to  his  head,  bounced  for- 
ward, looking  very  red  and  angpry. 

'  How  dare  you  ?'  he  exclaimed,  addressing  La- 
rousse,  who  alone  had  not  succeeded  in  reaching  his 
seat     '  How  dare  you  play  such  a  trick  upon  me  ?' 

*It  was  not  me,  sir,'  said  Larousse,  looking  very 
much  alarmed,  as  he  found  himself  seized  in  M. 
Montaliver's  grasp,  and  shaken  violently. 

'  Who  did  it,  then  ?  I  ask,  who  did  it  ?  If  the  boy 
does  not  confess,  I  shall  punish  you  all.  No  doubt, 
you  are  all  equally  to  blame.  This  is  an  unpre- 
cedented outrage.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
before,  and,'  said  the  principal,  striking  his  hand  on 
a  desk,  *  I  shall  take  care  that  it  never  happens  again. 
What !  No  one  confesses.  Then  you  must  all  write 
five  hundred  lines  of  Virgil.  M.  Habille,  will  you 
please  see  to  that.' 

'  Oh !  monsieur,*  said  M,  Habille,  appalled  by  what 
seemed  to  him  the  severity  of  this  punishment,  '  let 
me  intercede  with  you  for  them.  This  trick  was  in- 
tended to  be  played  on  me,  and  they  meant  no  great 
harm.  •  If  you  will  excuse  them  this  once,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  not  repeat  it* 
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'  No,  no/  said  the  principal.  *  We  must  be  firm,  M. 
Habille.  We  must  show  these  young  gentlemen  that 
they  cannot  insult  their  master  with  impunity.  There 
is  no  saying  what  might  have  been  the  consequences 
of  this  mischievous  trick.  As  it  is,  my  head  has  re- 
ceived a  severe  contusion.  Pick  up  these  books  now, 
and  get  to  work,  and  take  care  that  I  receive  no  bad 
accounts  of  this  class.' 

So  saying,  the  principal  looked  sternly  round  the 
room,  and  marched  off;  and  his  wrath  had. produced 
such  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  boys,  that 
till  breakfast  time  they  were  decently  quiet  over  their 
books,  n;uch  to  the  relief  of  their  master.  But  in  his 
good  nature  he  was  very  much  troubled  about  the 
punishment  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them. 
Unacquainted  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  art  of 
scribbling  is  practised  among  schoolboys,  and  of  their 
cunning  devices  to  shorten  such  irksome  labours,  he 
supposed  that  to  write  five  hundred  lines  would  take 
the  whole  of  a  boy's  playtime  for  a  week,  and  felt 
more  sorry  that  his  pupils  should  be  so  afflicted  than 
that  they  should  have  tried  to  play  an  impudent  trick 
on  himself. 

So  he  was  very  much  astonished  when,  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  forenoon,  on  the  return  of  his  class  from 
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the  regent's  lesson,  each  boy  brought  up  a  paper 
covered  with  writing,  and  laid  it  on  his  desk.  They 
had  only  had  an  hour's  recreation,  besides  the  time 
that  had  been  occupied  in  breakfasting ;  it  was  surely 
impossible  that  they  should  have  finished  their  im- 
positions in  such  a  short  time. 

'  Have  you  written  five  hundred  lines  ?'  he  asked  of 
Gr^goire  Mouge. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  he  quite  boldly,  but  M.  Habille  was 
still  doubtful,  and  calling  for  a  Virgil,  proceeded  to 
count  the  lines  on  one  of  the  papers.  At  this  the  boys 
began  to  look  disgusted,  and  Deslandres,  whose  im- 
position it  was  that  had  happened  to  fall  into  the 
master's  hands,  ventured  to  remark — 

'  You  have  no  right  to  do  that,  M.  Habille.  You 
must  trust  to  our  honour.  The  last  master  never 
counted  the  lines  which  we  gave  up  to  him.' 

Without  taking  any  notice  of  this  speech,  M. 
Habille  went  on  counting  the  lines  that  Deslandres 
had  written,  or  rather  scribbled,  and  a  flush  of  indig- 
nation rose  to  his  cheek,  as  he  found  that  they 
scarcely  amounted  to  two  hundred  ?' 

'Is  this  your  honour?'  he  cried,  and  even  Des- 
landres quailed  before  his  eye  this  time.  *  Are  you 
not  ashamed  of  being  so  deceitful  V 
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'  I  am  not  deceitful/  said  Deslandres,  reddening. 

'  You  have  tried  to  deceive  me.  This  is  falsehood 
— this  is  unworthy  of  an  honourable  French  boy.  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  you  blush.     Go  to  your  seat' 

M.  Habille  was  now  speaking  in  a  tone  which  for- 
bade disobedience,  and  Deslandres  went  to  his  desk, 
muttering  to  himself,  and  very  angry  at  having  been 
thus  addressed  before  the  other  boys. 

The  master  hurriedly  looked  over  the  rest  of  the 
impositions.  Every  one  of  them  was  too  short ;  some 
only  consisted  of  about  a  hundred  lines.  It  was 
evident  that  the  boys  had  been  presuming  upon  his 
good  nature  and  inexperience.  He  was  thoroughly 
disgusted.  For  some  time  while  the  boys  were  learn- 
ing, or  pretending  to  learn  their  lessons,  he  sat  at  his 
desk,  and  considered  what  he  should  do.  He  felt 
that,  even  if  it  should  bring  upon  him  the  ill-will  of 
his  pupils,  he  must  be  firm  and  severe  if  he  wished  to 
establish  his  authority  over  them.  But  it  was  very 
hard  for  M.  Habille  to  be  severe,  and  perhaps  the 
boys  did  not  know  what  an  effort  it  cost  him  to  sum- 
mon up  courage  to  say  at  length — 

'  I  am  very  much — very  much  disgusted.  I  cannot 
excuse  such  deceit  I  shall  show  these  impositions  to 
the  principal.' 
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At  this  they  looked  rather  blank,  and  still  more  so 
when  at  the  dinner  hour  a  notice  was  found  posted 
up  to  this  effect — 

Thursday. 

'  The  fourth  class  will  be  detained  from  the  pro- 
menade of  this  afternoon,  and  will  write  neatly  and 
correctly  five  hundred  lines  of  Virgil. 

(Signed)        '  Montaliver.' 

'Oh!  good  gracious!'  exclaimed  Adolphe  Cousin, 
when  he  had  read  this  document. 

*  It's  a  shame !'  burst  out  Raoul,  thinking  less  of  his 
own  disappoinment  than  of  Deslandres,  who  only 
tossed  his  head,  as  if  the  matter  scarcely  affected  him. 

*  Here's  what  you  have  got  us  into  with  your  fine 
tricks !'  moaned  Gr^goire  Mouge,  with  the  air  of  an 
injured  innocent. 

*  "  The  Sausage"  ought  to  be  hung/  cried  Fabre. 

'  He's  a  beast,'  was  the  general  opinion,  but  that 
didn't  mend  matters  much. 

'  The  Sausage,'  I  grieve  to  say,  was  the  nickname 
by  which  these  irreverent  boys  spoke  of  the  principal 
— a  name  which  had,  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  in  the 
fat  figure  and  mottled  complexion  of  that  functionary. 


CHAPTER    III. 


A  CONSPIRACY. 


OYS  who  are  boarders  at  French  public  schools 
are  much  more  confined  than  their  English 
brethren  in  misfortune,  being  never  allowed  to  go  out 
of  the  school  premises  alone,  and  only  once  a  week, 
accompanied  by  a  master.  So  the  greatest  treat  of 
French  boys,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visits  to 
their  friends  on  Sundays,  is  the  walk  which  they  take 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  their  one  half-holiday  during 
the  week.  It  was  this  treat  which  our  young  friends 
found  themselves  deprived  of,  and  the  disappointment 
was  all  the  greater,  as  they  had  been  looking  forward 
to  '  assisting '  at  some  velocipede  races  which  were  to 
take  place  near  the  town  that  afternoon.  But  now,  in- 
stead of  accompanying  the  other  classes,  and  escaping 
from  the  everlasting  white-washed  walls  and   dusty 
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courts  of  the  college,  and  beholding  the  feats  of  the 
velocipede  riders,  here  they  were  shut  up  in  their 
salle  d'itude,  with  pen,  paper,  and  Virgil,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  they  were  very  much  disgusted  and 
indignant  against  the  new  master,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  cause  of  this  misfortune.  Of  course,  they  never 
thought  of  casting  the  blame  on  themselves. 

M.  Habille  was  a  prisoner  as  well,  for  it  was  a  rule 
in  the  college  that  any  master  who  kept  boys  in,  or 
was  the  means  of  having  them  kept  in,  should  share 
their  confinement  and  superintend  their  tasks.  This 
rule,  if  the  boys  had  only  known  it,  was  an  excellent 
safeguard  against  oppression,  for  hard-worked  masters 
don't  like  to  be  kept  in  any  more  than  boys.  But  I 
believe  they  thought  that  the  master  had  a  sort  of 
gratification  in  witnessing  their  punishment,  and  felt 
all  the  more  bitter  against  him. 

M.  Habille,  however,  found  his  task  of  keeping 
order  an  easy  one  that  afternoon.  The  boys  knew 
that  they  must  write  their  impositions  carefully  this 
time,  and  we  know  that  it  is  only  idle  hands  for  which 
mischief  is  found  to  do.  Besides,  they  were  all  so 
sulky  that  they  had  little  spirit  left  to  play  tricks. 
So  no  sound  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  hasty 
scratching  of  pens,  or  the  restless  fidgeting  and  yawn- 
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ing  of  some  fellow  who  was  mourning  hopelessly  over 
the  length  of  his  task,  and  devoutly  wishing  that  the 
art  of  writing  had  never  been  invented  by  these  silly 
Phoenicians. 

Larousse,  who  was  always  getting  into  scrapes,  and 
frotn  familiarity  with  punishment  had  come  to  look 
upon  it  with  a  philosophic  contempt — Larousse  only 
preserved  his  equanimity  of  mind,  and  strove  to  con- 
sole himself  by  roasting  chestnuts  on  the  stove  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  master's  desk.  He  had  slyly 
placed  them  there  before  sitting  down,  and  he  cal- 
culated that  when  they  were  ready  for  eating,  he 
should  be  able  to  get  possession  of  them  by  walking 
up  to  M.  Habille  and  asking  for  a  new  pen. 

But  oh,  unlucky  Larousse!  so  forgetful  of  the  habits 
and  properties  of  chestnuts  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  fire,  fortune  had  again  declared  against 
you !  For  who  should  come  into  the  schoolroom  but 
the  principal  and  M.  Fabre,  the  doctor  of  the  college, 
and  uncle  to  one  of  the  boys  whose  acquaintance 
we  have  already  made.  A  jolly  fat  old  gentleman 
this  doctor  was,  much  liked  by  the  boys  for  his 
good-humour,  as  well  as  for  his  kindness  to  them 
when  ill.  M.  Montaliver  had  brought  him  to  point 
out  some  defect  in  the  ventilation  of  the  room.     At 
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their  entrance,  all  the  boys,  as  in  duty  bound, 
stood  up. 

*Why!  I  thought  this  was  a  holiday?'  cried  the 
doctor,  holding  up  his  hands  and  looking  round  with 
astonishment  at  the  desks  which  he  had  expected  to 
find  empty. 

'  I  regret  to  say,  monsieur,  and  you  will  be  sorry  to 
hear,  that  these  boys  have  been  behaving  badly,  and 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  deprive  them  of  their 
holiday,'  said  the  principal. 

'Oh  no!  surely  not!  I  can't  believe  that  these 
boys  ever  behave  so  badly  as  to  deserve  such  a  punish- 
ment. They  must  be  unwell.  Shall  I  send  over  a 
few  pills  and  powders  to-night  ?* 

'  I  am  glad  to  say  that  such  conduct  is  unusual  in 
this  establishment,'  answered  M.  Montaliverwith  much 
dignity,  'and  I  trust  that  the  severe  lesson  of  this 
afternoon  will  not  be  without  an  effect  which — ^ha! 
what's  that  ?' 

It  was  one  of  poor  Larousse's  chestnuts  which  had 
cracked  and  flown  off  the  stove.  The  principal 
jumped  back.  M.  Habille  started  and  looked  alarmed. 
He  was  very  short-sighted,  and  could  not  see  what 
had  happened. 

Bang  went  another  chestnut 
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*  How  can  you  allow  this  in  school-hours,  M.  Ha- 
bille  V  cried  the  principal,  and  just  then  a  third  chest- 
nut exploded  and  flew  off,  hitting  the  doctor  full  in 
the  waistcoat.  At  this  ludicrous  mishap,  several  of 
the  boys  forgot  that  they  were  playing  the  part  of 
sulky,  and  tittered  outright,  while  Larousse's  face 
showed  such  signs  of  alarm  and  confusion  that  the 
principal  at  once  pounced  upon  him  as  the  culprit 

'This  is  your  doing — ^is  it  not?  Tell  me  the  truth 
at  once/ 

'  Please,  sir,  I  didn't  think  that  they  would  go  off 
with  such  a  noise,'  stammered  Larousse,  by  way  of 
excuse,  and  M.  Montaliver  caught  hold  of  him  by  the 
ears,  crying — '  You  bad  boy!  you  shall  have  two  hours' 
detention.     I  have  a  good  mind  to  send  you  to  prison.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  give  him  a  few  pills,' 
said'M.  Fabre,  who  had  been  laughing  till  the  tears 
ran  down  his  face.  '  I  am  sure  he  must  need  them  if 
he  has  been  eating  these  things.' 

*  I  can  deal  with  a  patient  of  this  sort  myself,'  said 
the  principal,  who  didn't  approve  of  jesting  upon 
questions  of  discipline.  *  M.  Habille,  you  will  please 
to  be  doubly  strict  with  this  class ;  and  let  me  warn 
you,  boys,  to  be  very  careful  not  to  incur  my  dis- 
pleasure again.' 
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*  Or  mine/  said  the  doctor.  '  If  any  of  these  boys 
has  the  misfortune  to  come  under  my  hands  for  the 
next  two  months,  I  declare  I  shall  pull  out  two  of  his 
double  teeth,  unless  I  hear  from  his  master  that  his 
conduct  has  been  irreproachable/ 

Shaking  his  fist,  and  looking  round  all  the  desks 
with  a  terrible  frown  on  his  face,  and  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  the  doctor  followed  M.  Montaliver  out  of 
the  room,  and  the  boys  were  left  once  more  to  their 
weary  work.  Poor  Larousse  looked  very  mournful 
for  about  ten  minutes,  and  applied  himself  desperately 
to  his  imposition.  Then  he  brightened  up,  and  par- 
took with  relish  of  some  chocolate,  which  Adolphe 
Cousin  slipped  into  his  hand  as  a  mark  of  sympathy. 
The  chestnuts  he  had  been  ordered  to  gather  up  and 
lay  upon  M.  Habille's  desk,  whence  Grdgoire  Mouge 
presently  took  an  opportunity  of  abstracting  them, 
and  appropriating  them  to  his  own  use,  without  say- 
ing anything  to  anybody. 

The  time  dragged  on  slowly  till  five  o'clock,  and 

then  the  boys  were  set  free.     Their  schoolfellows  had 

not  yet  returned,  and  it  now  behoved  them  to  repair 

to  the  refectory  and  receive  their  goiter ^  that  is  a  roll 

of  bread,  which  was  their  only  meal  between  dinner 

and  supper.     But  without  allowing  them  time  to  eat 

C 
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this  in  peace,  Deslandres,  after  a  whispered  consulta- 
tion with  Adolphe  Cousin,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
biggest  boys,  peremptorily  ordered  the  whole  class  to 
follow  him,  and  led  the  way  to  a  low  cloister,  which 
was  used  as  a  playground  in  wet  weather.  The  first 
thing  was  to  post  a  sentinel  to  observe  the  movements 
of  a  mattre  d'/tudey  who  was  walking  about  and  smok- 
ing a  cigar  on  the  other  side  of  the  court,  and  then — 

'Are  we  all  here  ?'  said  Deslandres,  looking  round. 

'Every  one,  most  noble  captain,*  replied  Fabre, 
munching  his  roll.  *  What  is  the  matter  ?  Is  there 
to  be  a  subscription  for  anything }  If  so,  I  haven't 
got  any  money.' 

'  None  of  your  nonsense,  Scaramouche,'  said  Des- 
landres. 'We  are  going  to  talk  about  serious 
matters.     You  all  know  what  I  mean  ?' 

'  Of  course  we  do,'  cried  Adolphe.  '  Gentlemen,  I 
denounce  the  new  master!' 

'  So  do  I,'  declared  Fabre,  throwing  himself  into  an 
attitude.  'I  denounce  all  the  masters.  I  accuse 
them  of  injustice,  and  tyranny,  and  foolishness.  I 
vote  for  sending  the  whole  lot  of  them  to  the  guillo- 
tine.' 

'This  Habille  or  Old  Clo',  or  whatever  he  calls 
himself,  is  a  nuisance.' 
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'  We  don't  need  you  to  tell  us  that,  Monsieur  Des- 
landres.  I  wish  we  had  that  snuffy  old  Clermont 
back  again.' 

'  Oh  yes !  He  was  a  master  of  the  right  sort  We 
could  do  what  we  liked  with  him/ 

'  If  this  fellow  is  going  to  go  on  as  he  has  been 
doing,  we  shall  be  always  getting  into  scrapes/ 

'  Well,  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  he  doesn't  draw 
in  his  horns.  We  must  teach  him  not  to  meddle  so 
much,  or  else  drive  him  out  of  the  college.' 

'  I  approve  of  this  proposal,'  cried  Fabre  ;  '  and  I 
vote  that  the  citizen  Deslandres  be  charged  with  the 
execution  of  it' 

*  We  must  worry  him  out  of  his  life,'  said  Grdgoire 
Mouge. 

'  That's  all  very  fine,'  said  Larousse,  '  but  perhaps 
he'll  worry  us.' 

'  Then  we  must  go  on  worrying  him,  and  see  who 
gets  tired  first' 

'  Then  he'll  tell  Montaliver,  and  we  shall  catch  it 
nicely.' 

'  Lions' skins  were  never  to  be  had  cheap,'said  Fabre. 

'  No,  he  won't,'  said  cunning  Gr6goire.  '  He  won't 
like  to  tell  too  often  for  fear  the  Sausage  should  think 
he  can't  manage  us/ 
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'  Listen  to  me/  mumbled  Adolphe  Cousin,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  bread,  getting  up  on  a  form  to  address 
the  meeting.  But  the  impatient  Deslandres  took  the 
words  out  of  his  mouth. 

*  Cowards !  If  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  this  fellow, 
we  must  agree  to  unite,  and  to  stand  by  each  other 
whatever  happens.  We  shall  run  some  risk,  but  if 
you  are  afraid  of  being  punished,  you  are  a  set  of 
contemptible  idiots.' 

'We  are  not  afraid!'  cried  Raoul  enthusiastically. 
*  Tell  us  what  to  do,  Deslandres.* 

'  This  is  what  I  propose,'  said  Adolphe.  '  Let  us 
form  a  secret  society,  and  elect  a  president,  whose 
orders  we  must  bind  ourselves  to  obey.  The  object 
of  this  society  will  be  to  make  M.  Old  Clo's  life  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible,  and  in  other  ways  to  pro- 
mote the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  a  cause  so  dear  to 
every  French  heart.     Gentlemen,  do  you  agree  ?' 

'Yes,  yes!' 

*  And  do  you  vote  that  Deslandres  shall  be  presi- 
dent .?' 

'  Yes.     Deslandres  for  ever!' 

'  Well,  if  I  am  to  be  president,  you  must  all  promise 
to  obey  me  faithfully.  And  if  any  one  shows  himself 
a  traitor  or  a  coward,  I'll ' 
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The  newly  elected  president  did  not  conclude  the 
sentence,  but  an  expressive  gesture  left  his  meaning 
beyond  doubt,  and  the  other  boys  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  scene,  crowded  round  him,  waving  their 
caps,  and  crying^ — 

*  We  promise.     Long  live  the  president !' 

This  excitement  was  half  made  up  of  the  love  of 
fun  which  is  natural  to  schoolboys,  and  half  of  the 
love  of  dramatic  effect  which  is  characteristic  of 
Frenchmen.  But  Deslandres  was  quite  in  earnest. 
When  any  one  offended  him,  his  resentment  was  far 
more  strong  and  lasting  than  that  of  most  schoolboys, 
and  he  was  so  accustomed  to  having  his  own  way, 
that  he  was  very  easily  offended.  In  spite  of  this 
fault,  his  courage  and  generosity  had  made  him 
almost  a  universal  favourite  among  his  companions, 
and  there  was  this  very  good  point  in  Deslandres' 
character,  that  he  never  exercised  his  strength  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  giving  pain,  and  was  the  champion 
of  all  the  weak  and  oppressed  who  appealed  to  him 
for  succour.  He  might  have  made  a  good  king,  but 
M.  Habille  had  already  found  that  he  was  a  bad 
subject 

'  M.  le  President,'  Adolphe  went  on  spouting,  *  the 
society  having  been  constituted,  the  next  thing  to  be 
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done  is  to  elect  me  vice-president — No  opposition  ? 
—Then  I  am  unanimously  elected.  Now,  what  are 
we  to  call  ourselves  ?' 

*The  Society  of  allied  young  Brutuses/  cried 
Fabre,  brandishing  an  imaginary  dagger  in  the  face 
of  an  invisible  Tarquin. 

'The  Committee  of  National  Safety/  Adolphe 
voted. 

*  The  Brotherhood  of  the  bonnet  rouge! 

*  No — the  Anti-Old^  Clo'  Society/  proposed  another 
wit,  and  this  was  received  with  a  shout  of  acclamation, 

'  The  Anti-Old  Clo'  Society  shall  be  memorable  in 
history,'  cried  Adolphe.  *  And  let  its  watchword  be 
— Down  with  the  tyrant  /' 

'Down  with  the  tyrant!'  bellowed  Fabre,  standing 
on  his  head. 

'Down  with  the  tyrant !'  exclaimed  Larousse, swal- 
lowing the  last  morsel  of  his  roll. 

'Down  with  the  tyrant!'  echoed  all  the  rest,  as 
loudly  as  they  dared.  Just  then  the  alarm  was  given 
that  the  master  on  duty  was  coming  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  the  conspirators  hastened  to  disperse. 
But  most  of  them  soon  re-assembled  in  another  corner 
of  the  playground,  and  there  held  a  council  upon  the 
best  means  of  annoying  M.  Habille,  a  council  at  which 
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M.  Gr^goire  Mouge's  malicious  ingenuity  was  found 
of  the  greatest  service.  The  proceedings  ended  by 
the  society's  being  treated  to  maccaroons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  president 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  tyrant  was  still  sitting  at 
his  desk  in  the  empty  schoolroom,  with  his  head  rest- 
ing wearily  on  his  arm.  The  countenance  of  this 
cruel  oppressor  bore  marks  of  the  utmost  dejection, 
and  perhaps  he  was  sighing  or  praying  for  strength  to 
persecute  the  injured  innocents  of  the  fourth  class. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  TROUBLES  OF  A  TYRANT. 


HE  council  of  war  held  by  the  conspirators 
did  not  end,  as  many  councils  do,  in  mere  talk. 

Within  twelve  hours  they  fired  their  first  shot  When 
M.  Habille  got  up  next  morning  he  found  that  his 
boots  had  been  filled  with  water. 

Of  course  this  was  a  trick  of  the  boys,  and  at  first 
he  thought  of  charging  them  with  it  and  trying  to 
find  out  the  offender.  But  he  reflected  that  he  pro- 
bably would  not  be  able  to  do  so  without  another 
complaint  to  the  principal,  and  he  wished  not  to  make 
complaints  if  possible;  so  he  resolved  to  take  no 
notice  of  this  insult. 

His  temper  was  again  tried  before  long.  The 
master  was  washing  his  hands  at  a  row  of  iron  basins 
which  served  for  that  purpose  to  the  whole  dormitory, 
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when  the  boy  next  him  made  a  great  splashing,  so  as 
to  throw  the  water  over  M.  Habille's  trousers  and 
stockings. 

'  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur/  cried  Grdgoire 
Mouge,  for  it  was  he,  pretending  to  be  much  sur- 
prised, but  several  of  the  other  boys  laughed  out- 
right, and  M.  Habille  felt  sure  that  it  had  been  done 
on  purpose. 

Still,  however,  he  was  unwilling  to  be  severe,  and 
pretending  to  look  on  the  matter  as  an  accident,  he 
took  refuge  in  his  little  curtained  retreat  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  and  hurriedly  finished  his  toilette. 

'Adolphe,'  said  Deslandres,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  all  over  the  room,  *  have  you  got  any  old  clothes 
to  sell?' 

*  MeT  said  Adolphe  Cousin. 

'  No,  /  haven't.     Perhaps ^ 

M.  Habille  could  not  see  the  gesture  which  accom- 
panied these  words,  but  he  heard  the  laugh  which 
followed  them,  and  h6  suspected  that  somehow  or 
other  he  was  the  object  of  the  joke,  Still  he  said 
nothing,  but  seeing  the  boys  file  off  downstairs,  he 
made  use  of  the  few  minutes  of  liberty  which  re- 
mained to  him  to  consider  how  he  should  behave  to 
the  boys  that  day,  and  in  what  way  he  could  best 
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check  their  insubordination  and  win  their  esteem. 
You  see  the  tjTant  did  not  i^-ish  to  be  cruel ;  he  was 
only  desirous  of  doing  his  duty,  and  painfully  con- 
scious of  his  inexperience  and  want  of  authority. 

If  he  had  hoped  to  find  his  boys  overawed  by  the 
lesson  they  had  received  the  day  before,  and  more 
manageable  in  the  schoolroom,  he  was  disappointed. 
They  seemed  determined  to  annoy  him,  and  that  by 
tricks  which  he  was  puzzled  how  to  find  fault  with. 
First,  he  observed  that  all  the  class,  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  their  books,  were  twiddling  their  thumbs  and 
looking  up  to  the  ceiling  with  an  air  of  gravity  and 
profound  reflection. 

When  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  mildly  upon  this 
form  of  idleness,  Fabre,  with  a  very  serious  face, 
assured  him  that  they  were  all  meditating  on  some 
profound  remarks  upon  the  roots  of  Greek  verbs 
which  had  fallen  from  their  regent  the  day  before. 

'  Go  on  with  your  lessons,'  said  the  master,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  this  statement. 

Immediately  every  boy  plunged  his  nose  into  his 
dictionary,  and  began  turning  over  the  leaves  with  as 
much  rustling  as  possible,  and  shutting  and  opening 
his  book  with  loud  bangs  and  thumps  on  the  desk. 

'Less  noise!'  the  master  ventured  to  remark. 
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*Did  you  speak,  monsieur?'  asked  Grdgoire  Mouge 
in  a  very  deferential  tone. 

'  Less  noise!'  said  M.  Habille,  in  a  louder  voice,  and 
what  was,  for  him,  a  fierce  one. 

The  noise  ceased,  but  the  master  was  extremely 
disconcerted  to  find  thirty  pairs  of  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  from  all  sides  of  the  room.  Unable  to  face  this 
general  stare,  he  fixed  bis  eyes  on  a  book,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  reading,  til'  he  was  obliged  to  look  up 
by  a  tremendous  fit  of  coughing,  with  which,  first 
Deslandres,  and  then  all  the  class  seemed  to  be 
seized. 

'What  is  the  matter.?*  he  asked  in  alarm,  but  a 
broad  grin  on  the  faces  of  two  or  three  of  the  sufferers 
soon  showed  him  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  he 
was  in  despair. 

Then  Deslandres  dropped  his  book,  and  the  rest  of 
the  conspirators  dropped  their  books,  and  a  great  con- 
fusion was  caused  by  all  the  boys  getting  up  from  the 
desks,  and  bustling  about  under  the  excuse  of  picking 
up  these  books,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  shove  one  another  over  and  upset  a  form  or 
two.  This  was  more  than  M.  Habille,  with  all  his 
desire  to  get  on  peacefully,  could  bear. 

'  Sit  down,'  he  cried  with  a  sudden  burst  of  energy. 
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'  The  first  boy  who  leaves  his  seat  or  lets  a  book  fall 
shall  have  two  hundred  lines/ 

This  threat  was  not  without  effect.  Besides,  the 
boys  had  had  enough  of  mischief  for  the  morning, 
and  those  of  them  who  vftrcpiocheurSy  or  what  English 
boys  would  call  swots  or  crammers,  began  to  think 
about  learning  their  lessons  and  to  telegraph  to  the 
others  to  be  quiet.  As  the  great  Deslandres  was  at 
that  time  condescending  to  try  for  a  prize,  he  was 
graciously  pleased  to  accede  to  their  wishes,  and 
passed  the  word  to  cease  hostilities  for  the  present:  so 
the  rest  of  the  morning  passed  tolerably  quietly. 

But  in  the  afternoon,  the  troubles  of  the  mattre 
d'^tude  began  again.  The  tyrant  was  not  allowed  to 
delude  himself  by  the  idea  that  his  enemies  had  been 
overawed.  On  the  contrary,  they  returned  to  the 
attack  with  all  the  fresh  vigour  and  zest  for  mischief 
which  several  hours  of  hard  work  under  the  sharp  eye 
and  firm  hand  of  their  regent  had  given  them.  So  the 
performances  of  the  morning  were  renewed  with  some 
slight  variation.  All  the  boys  seemed  possessed  by  a 
demon  which  urged  them  to  be  perpetually  scraping 
their  feet  and  slamming  the  lids  of  their  desks,  and 
again  the  master  found  expostulation  of  no  use,  and 
did  not  like  to  resort  to  severity.     This  tyrant,  you 
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see,  had  a  certain  sense  of  justice,  and  was  anxiously 
afraid  of  punishing  the  innocent  by  mistake.  But  the 
resolution  which  he  had  made  of  keeping  his  temper, 
and  overcoming  evil  with  good,  was  hard  to  act  up 
to.  •  He  felt  himself  growing  cross,  and  when  the  boys 
kept  coming  up  to  him  and  asking  evidently  silly  and 
useless  questions,  he  was  almost  driven  wild.  At 
length  his  rising  anger  boiled  over. 

Larousse  came  up  to  his  desk  and  asked  leave  to 
go  and  get  some  water.  Immediately  a  dozen  other 
boys  started  up  and  proffered  the  same  request. 

'  You  must  wait,'  said  M.  Habille,  seeing  that  he 
was  being  imposed  upon. 

*  It  is  very  hot,  sir,'  said  Larousse,  disobeying  the 
order  to  go  back  to  his  seat. 

Upon  the  master's  desk  was  lying  a  double  eye- 
glass, which  he  had  bought  to  assist  his  short-sighted 
organs  of  vision  in  looking  after  these  troublesome 
imps.  What  must  Larousse  do  but  contrive,  ap- 
parently by  accident,  to  knock  the  eye-glass  off  the 
desk  with  his  elbow.  It  fell  to  the  floor  and  was 
broken.  Then  M.  Habille  jumped  up  and  gave 
Larousse  a  cuff  which  sent  him  spinning  against  the 
wall,  and  made  him  look  very  foolish. 

'  Shame  r  exclaimed  Deslandres  loud  enough  to  be 
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heard  all  over  the  room,  but  no  one  ventured  to  back 
him  up. 

The  boys  were  quiet  at  once.  M.  Habille  stood 
before  them,  quivering  with  indignation.  He  could 
not  trust  himself  to  speak,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  well 
that  he  did  not.  The  tyrant  had  produced  an  im- 
pression which  lasted  all  the  afternoon.  But  in  five 
minutes,  when  his  sudden  passion  had  cooled  down, 
he  felt  thoroughly  annoyed  with  himself,  and  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  if  he  could  have  recalled  the 
blow. .  In  French  schools  these  things  are  looked 
upon  more  seriously  than  in  England.  So  M.  Ha- 
bille's  mind  was  filled  with  shame  and  regret,  which 
you  would  not  have  expected  in  a  tyrant  He  had 
broken  his  own  resolution  as  well  as  the  rules  of  the 
school,  and  had  given  the  boys  real  cause  to  dislike 
him.  This  seemed  to  him  a  far  greater  trouble 
than  all  the  annoyances  to  whicli  they  had  subjected 
him. 

M.  Larousse  of  course  played  the  injured  innocent 
for  a  little,  and  made  ferocious  gestures  to  indicate 
that  he  intended  to  avenge  this  insult.  But  he,  too, 
cooled  down  before  long,  and  thought  better  of  it 
When  at  the  hour  of  dismissal  the  other  boys  crowded 
round  him  in  the  playground,  and  urged  him  to  com- 
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plain  to   the   principal,   Larousse  didn't  seem  sure 
about  it. 

'I  wouldn't  stand  it,  if  I  were  you,'  declared  Des- 
landres.  'I  should  like  to  see  him  dare  to  lay  a 
finger  on  me.    We  are  not  Cossacks,  I  hope.' 

*  Do  tell  the  Sausage,'  urged  Grdgoire  Mouge.  '  It 
will  be  such  fun  to  get  Old  Clo'  into  a  scrape.  That 
will  teach  him  to  make  complaints  about  us.' 

'Bother!  he  didn't  hurt  me,  and  I  don't  want  to 
say  an5^hing  more  about  it.' 

I  will  leave  it  to  the  intelligent  reader  to  settle  how 
much  of  M.  Larousse's  unwillingness  to  make  a  com- 
plaint was  the  result  of  good- nature,  and  how  much  of 
prudence.  He  himself  rather  wanted  to  make  out  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  high  principle  and  schoolboy  virtue. 

'  I  hate  telling,'  he  said. 

*  And  there  is  such  a  thing  as  putting  your  head  into 
the  lion's  mouth,'  observed  Fabre.  'A  scalded  cat 
fears  water.     Larousse  has  had  enough  sausage.' 

*  There  he  goes!  There  he  goes!'  cried  Gregoire 
Mouge.     'Old  Clo'!' 

M.  Habille,  who  was  crossing  the  playground  just 
then,  turned  quickly  round,  and  the  boys  bolted  into 
the  cloister  which  has  before  been  mentioned.  He 
walked  on. 
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'Old  CloM  Old  Clo'!'  repeated  Grdgoire,  taking 
good  care  that  he  was  hid  behind  a  pillar. 

M.  Habille  did  not  turn  round  this  time,  but  he  hur- 
ried on  at  a  quicker  pace,  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
flushed  cheeks.  This  was  the  second  or  third  time 
that  he  had  heard  this  epithet  repeated  among  the  boys, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  it  was  a  nickname  for  himself. 
His  coat  certainly  was  very  old,  but  there  was  a  reason 
for  that  He  hung  his  head,  even  when  he  was  outside 
of  the  walls  of  the  college,  and  chose  the  meanest  and 
least-frequented  streets.  It  is  not  every  mind  which 
is  strong  enough  to  rise  above  the  shame  of  being  poor. 

M.  Habille  had  leave  to  be  absent  for  a  few  hours. 
Where  was  he  going }  He  hurried  on,  past  the  market- 
place, past  the  quaint  old  houses  built  in  narrow  irre- 
gular streets,  past  the  crumbling  walls  that  had  once 
stood  the  town  in  good  stead.  Outside  of  these  walls 
was  a  piece  of  waste  ground  by  the  river,  where  the 
boys  of  Lesmoulins  played  and  bathed  in  summer,  and 
the  National  Guard  on  great  occasions  made  displays 
of  military  prowess.  Across  this  common,  as  it  would 
be  called  in  England,  M.  Habille  made  his  way  to  a 
little  cottage,  half-hidden  in  the  olive-groves  which 
form  such  a  large  and  picturesque  feature  in  the 
scenery  of  the  valley  of  Lesmoulins. 
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Tapping  at  the  window,  M.  Habille  entered  the 
cottage,  which  consisted  only  of  one  room,  poorly  fur- 
nished, but  with  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  not 
often  to  be  found  in  such  humble  abodes.  An  old 
woman  was  lying  in  bed.  Her  face  lit  up  with  plea- 
sure when  she  saw  who  her  visitor  was,  and  stooping 
down,  he  tenderly  embraced  her. 

'  Dear  Frangois !  How  are  you  ?  You  don't  look 
welL' 

*  I  have  a  slight  headache,  mother,'  he  said,  taking 
a  seat  by  her  side. 

*  Tell  me,  do  you  find  your  work  hard.?' 

'  A  little.  But  I  shall  soon  get  used  to  it  Where 
is  Marie?* 

*  She  has  gone  to  the  town.  A  lady  has  employed 
her  to  wash  some  lace  handkerchiefs.  It  will  be 
another  two  francs  a  week.' 

'Dear  mother!  you  know  I  took  this  place  because 
I  thought  my  earnings  would  be  sufficient  to  support 
you  both.     She  ought  to  be  constantly  with  you.' 

*  But  Marie  can't  bear  to  be  idle,  and  I  assure  you 

I    need   very   little   waiting   on.      The  good   doctor 

Fabre!     He  has   been   here   again   to-day,   and   he 

thinks  I  am  better.     Don't  trouble  about  me.     Do 

think  more  of  yourself,  my  son.     I  am  afraid  the  work 
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at  the  college  is  too  hard  for  you.  You  look  weary. 
Are  the  boys  pleasant  and  easy  to  manage.' 

'  A  little  troublesome  at  first/  said  the  tyrant  of  the 
fourth  class.  *But  I  shall  get  on  splendidly  with 
them,  I  hope.  Don't  let  us  talk  of  troubles,  mother. 
Let  us  be  hopeful.  I  am  studying  hard  when  I  have 
leisure,  and  some  day  I  shall  be  a  professor,  and  we 
shall  live  together,  and  you  shall  have  all  kinds  of 
luxuries,  and  get  better,  and  pass  your  old  age  in 
peace  and  comfort.  There  are  better  days  to  come 
for  us.' 

'  Please  God,  my  dear.' 

'  Please  God,  mother.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MISCHIEF. 


ELL,  the  ntvf  pion  has  been  behaving  himself 
better/  said  Gr^goire  Mouge. 
That  morning  the  boys  had  again  been  as  rude  and 
troublesome  as  they  could,  and  M.  Habille  had  again 
tried  to  take  no  notice  of  their  conduct,  trusting  to 
overcome  them  by  kindness  and  patience.  He  did 
feel  that  he  ought  to  show  a  little  more  firmness ; 
then  he  remembered  how  he  had  lost  his  temper  and 
struck  Larousse,  and  was  afraid  to  be  severe.  Cer- 
tainly he  had  too  little  decision  to  make  a  good 
schoolmaster.  A  tyrant  must  show  himself  strong. 
So  thought  the  boys,  supposing  that  M.  Habille  was 
afraid  of  them,  and  despised  and  disliked  him  all  the 
more. 
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*  The  TiGw  pion  has  been  behaving  himself  better.* 

'  We  have  certainly  given  him  some  lessons  in 
politeness/  said  Fabre. 

*Bah!  All  that  was  mere  skirmishing/  declared 
Deslandres.  *  I  have  a  plan  for  a  splendid  trick,  and 
as  it  is  a  dangerous  service,  I  am  going  to  undertake 
it  myself  Next  time,  some  one  else  must  volunteer 
to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope/ 

*  Let  me  help  you,  Deslandres/  cried  Raoul.  *  I'm 
not  afraid.' 

'  Very  good.  Come  along !  Now,*  said  Deslandres, 
turning  round  as  he  walked  off,  *  when  you  come  into 
the  schoolroom,  you  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing you  see,  and  if  any  one  dares  to  tell,  1*11  thrash 
him  within  an  inch  of  his  life.' 

Deslandres  strutted  off  with  an  air  of  great  re- 
solution, and  Raoul  followed,  feeling  courageous 
enough  to  run  any  risk,  if  it  were  only  in  the  company 
of  his  friend.  What  was  this  daring  exploit  which 
they  were  about  to  commit }  Deslandres  looked  as  if 
he  were  going  to  assassinate  the  tyrant,  at  least,  and 
Fabre  at  once  nicknamed  them  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton. 

When  M.  Habille  entered  the  schoolroom,  he  found 
that  his  desk  had  been  broken  open  and  made  a  sad 
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mess  of.  Books  were  jumbled  up  together,  papers 
were  torn  and  scattered  about,  a  bottle  of  red  ink  had 
been  upset  in  one  corner,  and  some  pieces  of  chalk 
had  been  thrown  over  handsomely  bound  books  in 
another.  On  the  inside  of  the  lid  was  roughly  traced 
in  ink,  so  recently  that  it  was  not  yet  dry,  this  inscrip- 
tion— '  A  bus  le  tyran  /'—Down  with  the  tyrant. 

M.  Habille  was  more  than  disgusted.  He  had  had 
no  idea  that  the  mischief  or  malice  of  the  boys  would 
proceed  so  far.  What  had  he  done  to  deserve  this? 
His  first  impulse  was  one  of  anger,  but  he  strove  to 
check  it,  while  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  the 
author  of  this  trick  must  be  discovered  and  punished. 

He  glanced  all  round,  but  nothing  could  appear 
more  innocent  than  the  faces  of  the  boys  as  they  took 
their  seats  at  the  desks,  and  with  unusual  promptness 
and  silence,  brought  out  their  books  and  pretended  to 
set  to  work. 

*  Who  has  done  this.?'  said  M.  Habille,  pointing  to 
his  desk,  and  trying  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  authority. 

The  boys  jumped  up  and  looked  astonished. 
'  Heavens  ! '   exclaimed    Fabre,   peering    forwards. 
'  What  a  state  your  books  and  papers  are  in,  monsieur!' 

*  I  wish  to  know  who  has  done  this.  Do  you  know, 
Fabre  ?' 
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*  Perhaps  it  was  the  porter's  cat,'  said  Fabre.  '  I  saw 
it  prowling  about  half  an  hour  ago.  I  have  heard 
that  it  is  very  fond  of  going  into  desks,  and  turning 
everything  in  them  topsy-turvy.  Don't  you  think  a 
cat  of  that  sort  ought  to  be  hung,  monsieur?' 

M.  Habille  gave  him  a  look,  which  was  intended 
to  overawe  him  into  seriousness,  but  the  boy  returned 
it  by  a  steady  gaze  of  assumed  candour  and  a  friendly 
smile.  The  master  was  in  despair.  Again  he  sought 
for  signs  of  guilt  in  the  faces  of  those  present,  but  in 
vain.  No  one  met  his  eye  more  boldly  and  care- 
lessly than  Deslandres.  For  once,  however,  M. 
Habille's  eyes  or  eye-glasses  were  sharp.  Deslandres* 
countenance  certainly  did  not  betray  him,  but 

Oh  too  confident  Deslandres !  cunning  as  well  as 
boldness  is  necessary  for  the  work  of  a  conspirator. 
Why  did  you  lean  your  head  upon  your  hands  in  that 
easy  and  indifferent  attitude.  You  surely  would  have 
put  these  fingers  of  yours  under  the  desk  if  you  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  remember  that  they  were  freshly 
stained  with  red  ink.  M.  Habille  noticed  this,  and  a 
suspicion  that  Deslandres  was  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  annoyances  which  he  had  undergone  gave  him 
energy  to  act  with  boldness. 

*  Deslandres,  this  is  your  work  ?'  he  said  quietly. 
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In  spite  of  his  self-possession,  Deslandres  started 
and  looked  round,  as  if  to  say,  '  Who  has  told  him  ?' 

'Deslandres,  did  you  do  this  mischief?'  repeated 
M.  Habille. 

Deslandres  was  above  telling  a  downright  lie. 

*  Perhaps  I  did,'  he  replied  haughtily. 
'  Why  did  you  do  it,  may  I  ask  ?* 

'You  may  askV  said  Deslandres,  rudely.  This 
unexpected  discovery  had  rather  taken  him  aback  for 
a  moment,  but  he  was  going  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  play  the  undaunted  hero  for  the  benefit  of  his 
companions.  • 

*  Of  course  you  know  that  you  have  incurred  a 
severe  punishment  V 

Deslandres  yawned  and  put  his  hands  in  his  pocket, 
and  had  his  reward  in  seeing  how  admiringly  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him,  none  more  admiringly  than 
Raoul's.  Hercules  strangling  the  Nemean  lion,  Leoni- 
das  at  Thermopylae,  Horatius  defending  the  bridge, 
Mucins  Scaevola  in  the  presence  of  Porsena,  David 
facing  Goliath — to  Raoul,  who  was  in  the  first  fever 
of  schoolboy  friendship,  none  of  these  historic  scenes 
seemed  half  so  grand  as  that  of  Deslandres  defying 
the  pion. 

'  You  gain  nothing  by  being  impertinent,'  said  M. 
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Habille,  gently.  *  And  what  did  you  hope  to  gain  by 
playing  this  trick  upon  me.  How — ^what  reason  of 
oflfence  have  I  given  you,  that  you  should  try  to 
annoy  me  in  this  way  ?  No  other  boy  in  the  school 
would  have  done  such  a  thing.' 

*  Every  one  of  them  would/  muttered  Deslandres, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  room. 

*  I  hope  you  are  mistaken.  I  hope  also  that  you  alone 
are  to  blame  for  this  malicious  and  wanton  mischief.' 

Up  started  Raoul  with  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing 
cheeks. 

*  I  helped  Deslandres  to  do  it,'  he  said.  '  I  am  to 
blame  as  much  as  he.' 

M.  Habille  heard  with  astonishment  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  this  bright-eyed  boy,  whose  countenance  so 
expressive  of  candour  and  generosity  had  already 
won  his  aflfection,  was  it  possible  that  Raoul  could  be 
among  his  bitterest  enemies!  He  could  not  under- 
stand it  He  forgot  what  he  had  intended  to  say, 
and  for  a  minute  stood  silent,  looking  from  one  cul- 
prit to  the  other. 

*  Go  on  with  your  lessons,'  he  said  abruptly,  at 
length.     '  I  shall  speak  to  the  principal.' 

Deslandres  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  lifted  his 
eyebrows,  looking  towards  Raoul  with  a  slight  smile. 
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He  certainly  played  the  part  of  'don't  care'  wonder- 
fully well,  in  the  opinion  of  the  other  boys. 

In  due  time  came  the  hour  of  release,  and  then  as 
usual  public  opinion  expressed  itself. 

'  Good  gracious !  Raoul,  what  possessed  you  to  tell 
him  that  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  affair?* 
said  Fabre.  *No  body  was  accusing  you.  Don't 
you  know  the  proverb  ? — let  everybody  mind  his  own 
business,  and  the  cows  will  be  well  looked  after.' 

*  I  couldn't  help  it,'  said  Raoul,  taking  Deslandres* 
arm.  '  I  wasn't  going  to  leave  the  president  alone  in 
the  scrape.' 

*  You  dragged  him  deeper  into  the  scrape  when  you 
jumped  in,  you  stupid.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Gr^goire  Mouge.  *  Deslandres 
might  have  denied,  after  all,  that  he  knew  anything 
about  it     Old  Clo'  was  only  speaking  on  suspicion.' 

*  But  you  let  the  entire  cat  out  of  the  bag.  You 
were  a  fool.  Make  yourself  a  sheep,  and  the  wolf 
will  eat  you.     Bah  !' 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Deslandres.  *  I  am  glad  that 
there  is  one  fellow  who  is  not  afraid  of  a  punishment,' 
and  for  these  words  Raoul  would  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  both  his  ears,  much  less  a  score  of  impositions 
and  rebukes. 
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*  What  will  be  done  to  them  ?' 

'  A  thousand  lines/  prophesied  Fabre.  '  Rank  has 
its  inconveniences  as  well  as  its  privileges,  M.  le  Pre- 
sident    The  horse  that  draws  best  gets  most  whipped.' 

*  I  suflfer  in  a  good  cause/  said  Deslandres.  '  If 
that  is  what  they  give  me,  I  shall  amuse  myself  by 
writing,  "  Down  with  the  tyrant"  a  thousand  times.' 

'  I  think  it  is  down  with  Deslandres  this  time. 
The  tyrant  has  rather  got  the  best  of  it  to-day, 
hasn't  he?* 

'  Hold  your  silly  tongue,  Scaramouche.' 
'  Scratch  people  where  they  itch,'  said  the  irrepres- 
sible Fabre. 

*  I  believe  they  will  be  expelled,'  declared  Fourjon, 
a  boy  who  was  of  a  gloomy  turn  of  mind,  and  al- 
ways looked  on  the  blackest  side  of  things. 

'  I  don't  care,'  said  Deslandres.  *  Let  them  expel 
me.  I  am  tired  of  this  school.  The  way  we  are 
treated  is  really  disgusting.  I  should  like  to  go  to  a 
private  school,  where  one  could  have  more  of  one's 
own  way.  My  cousin  is  at  a  school  of  that  sort 
They  may  go  out  when  they  like,  and  they  needn't 
learn  any  lessons  unless  they  please,  and  they  don't 
care  a  sou  for  what  the  masters  say  to  them.  That  is 
the  school  for  a  gentleman.' 
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*  But  look  here,  Deslandres,  what  will  monsieur 
your  papa  say  if  you  are  expelled/ 

*  He  will  say  that  you  are  a  fool/  said  Deslandres, 
sharply,  and  walked  away.  Gerard  Fabre  had  touched 
a  sore  point. 

Though  our  friend  pretended  to  be  so  indifferent, 
he  was  not  without  anxiety  as  to  what  was  to  happen 
to  him,  and  this  increased  as  the  whole  afternoon 
passed  away  without  his  being  summoned  to  account 
for  his  escapade.  He  found  this  suspense  by  no 
means  pleasant,  for  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  would  be  severely  dealt  with,  and  even  the 
high-souled  Deslandres  was  not  without  a  certain  fear 
of  punishment,  which  he  would  have  died  rather  than 
show  any  signs  of  in  public.  As  for  Raoul,  I  don't 
believe  he  minded  so  much.  Nothing  that  could  be 
done  to  him  seemed  dreadful,  if  he  was  to  suffer 
along  with  his  hero,  his  friend,  whose  approval  weighed 
more  with  him  than  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  all 
the  masters  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  CACHOT. 


T  was  not  till  the  evening  that  Raoul  and  Des- 
landres  were  summoned  by  old  Philippe,  the 
porter  of  the  college,  into  the  formidable  apartment, 
where,  surrounded  by  large  books  and  piles  of  papers, 
the  principal  sat  in  state  to  pass  sentence  on  offenders. 
Bureau  de  principal  was  painted  over  the  door  of 
this  chamber,  but  the  inscription  should  have  been 
'  Abandon  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here.'  So  thought 
naughty  boys  at  least. 

M.  Montaliver  made  them  a  stereotyped  oration, 
which  he  generally  used  on  such  occasions.  They 
were  not  to  set  at  nought  the  discipline  of  the  school 
with  impunity,  he  said.  He  was  disgusted  to  find  that 
the  pupils  of  the  college  did  not  know  how  to  behave 
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with  propriety,  but  whatever  happened  he  would  not 
fail  in  his  duty.  He  hoped  that  the  punishment 
which  he  was  about  to  inflict  would  be  a  salutary 
warning.  It  pained  him  to  be  obliged  to  punish 
them,  but  he  sacrificed  his  own  feelings  to  the  cause 
of  order  and  obedience. 

Cap  in  hand,  the  two  boys  stood  before  him,  and 
listened  with  much  respect  to  this  oration,  which  they 
now  heard  not  for  the  first  time.  It  was  easy  enough, 
you  know,  to  be  rude  and  defiant  towards  M.  Habille, 
tht  mattre  d^^tude,  but  to  defy  M.  Montaliver,  the 
principal,  was  quite  another  thing.  So  our  young 
friends  pretended  to  receive  this  rebuke  with  much 
humility,  though  the  only  part  of  it  to  which  they 
paid  much  attention  was  the  sting  at  the  end. 

Well — it  wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  They  were  to  pay 
out  of  their  pocket-money  for  the  damage  done  to  M. 
Habille*s  desk,  and  they  were  to  spend  the  whole  of 
next  day  in  prison.  Then  they  were  of  course  to 
take  care  how  they  behaved  for  the  future. 

As  soon  as  he  stood  outside  of  the  door,  Des- 
landres  indulged  in  a  gesture  of  disdain. 

*  Come !  I  didn't  expect  to  get  off  so  well.  To- 
morrow will  be  a  wet  day,  I  think.  Only  I  wish  it 
wasn't  Sunday.' 
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And  as  Deslandres  professed  himself  satisfied,  of 
course  Raoul  was  so  also. 

Next  moriiing,  after  the  boys  had  been  to  early 
service  in  the  chapel,  old  Philippe,  the  porter  of  the 
college,  appeared  to  lead  off  Deslandres  and  Raoul 
to  their  doom.  The  rest  of  the  class  surrounded  them, 
shaking  their  hands  and  uttering  loud  expressions  of 
sympathy,  all  for  the  benefit  of  M.  Habille,  who  was 
within  hearing.  As  for  Fabre,  he  insisted  on  follow- 
ing them  to  the  very  door  of  the  prison,  embracing 
them  alternately,  and  pretending  to  weep  bitterly, 
somewhat  to  the  disgust  of  Deslandres,  who  wished 
to  appear  in  a  dignified  light  as  a  veritable  martyr, 
and  did  not  approve  of  the  matter  being  turned  into 
fun. 

The  prison  of  the  college  of  Lesmoulins  consisted 
of  two  cells,  in  which  Raoul  and  Deslandres  were 
shut  up  separately.  They  begged  Philippe  to  let 
them  be  together,  if  only  for  an  hour,  but  he,  though 
good-natured  enough,  dared  not  disobey  the  princi- 
pal's orders.  So  Raoul  heard  the  key  turn  in  the  lock, 
and  was  left  to  spend  the  day  alone. 

The  cell  in  which  he  found  himself  was  a  small 
square  room,  with  bare  walls,  no  other  furniture  than 
^  chair  and  a  table,  and  one  narrow  grated  window 
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looking  out  into  the  courtyard.  There  was  no  fire- 
place or  stove,  but  since  the  day  instead  of  being 
wet,  as  Deslandres  predicted,  had  turned  out  singularly 
fine  and  warm  for  that  time  of  year,  this  conveni- 
ence was  not  missed  by  Raoul,  as  it  might  have  been 
had  the  weather  been  colder. 

Philippe  had  left  on  the  table  a  jug  of  water  and  a 
small  loaf  of  bread,  which  were  to  serve  the  prisoner 
for  breakfast  and  dinner.  So  Raoul  first  proceeded 
to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  being  blessed  with  a  pretty 
good  appetite,  did  not  disdain  this  humble  fare,  as 
some  boys  would  do,  if  they  could  get  anything 
better,  which  Raoul  couldn't.  Stop!  In  considera- 
tion of  their  misfortue,  Larousse  had  presented  both 
Deslandres  and  him  with  a  lump  of  sucre  de  pommes 
to  take  into  prison  with  them.  So  Raoul  now  eat 
this,  and  sucked  out  much  comfort-  therefrom.  Then 
he  began  to  consider  how  he  should  dispose  of  the 
rest  of  the  day  till  evening  chapel,  when  they  were  to 
be  released. 

If  he  could  only  communicate  with  Deslandres ! 
But  the  prison  was  at  a  corner  of  the  building,  and  its 
two  cells  looked  into  different  courts,  so  Raoul  could 
not  make  his  friend  hear  by  talking  at  the  window. 
He  tried  the  walls.     One,  two,  three  thumps.    Hurrah ! 
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Deslandres  could  hear  him.  A  dull  sound  of  knock- 
ing came  back  in  reply. 

*  Oh !  if  we  had  only  arranged  upon  some  way  of 
making  signals/  said  Raoul  to  himselC  '  I  have  heard 
of  prisoners  who  m^de  a  certain  number  of  knocks 
stand  for  certain  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and  thus  kept 
up  a  conversation  with  one  another  whenever  they 
pleased.      How  stupid  we  were  not  to  think  of  it  I' 

They  knocked  away  for  some  time  to  each  other, 

but  as  under  the  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to 
express  any  sentiment,  except  that  of  general  friend- 
liness, the  captives  soon  grew  tired  of  this  kind  of 
communication.  There  were  others  reasons  why  they 
should  stop  it  One  was  that  RaouFs  knuckles  found 
the  work  of  rapping  against  a  plastered  wall  rather 
disagreeable,  though  his  companion  in  misfortune 
had  obviated  this  difficulty  by  making  use  of  the  leg 
of  his  chair.  Another  was  that  Philippe  appeared  in 
the  passage  bearing  a  message  from  the  steward  of 
the  college,  who  lived  just  below,  to  the  effect  that  if 
they  didn't  stop  making  such  a  noise,  they  should 
probably  pass  the  next  day  in  prison  also. 

Deprived  of  this  means  of  amusement,  Raoul  took 
to  inspecting  the  walls  of  his  cell,  and  seeking  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  from  the  drawings  and  inscrip- 
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tions  with  which,  as  might  be  expected,  they  were 
covered  He  knew  most  of  them  well — the  unflatter- 
ing portrait  of  M.  Montaliver  in  the  corner;  the 
apparently  innocent  question  scrawled  below,  *  What's 
the  price  of  sausages  ?'  the  column  of  conundrums 
by  Fabre ;  the  grand  historical  picture  drawn  by  his 
own  brother  Adolphe  with  a  piece  of  coal,  and  repre- 
senting the  English  army  with  King  Charles  I.  at 
their  head  in  full  flight  before  the  French,  under 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy ; 
the  mournful  poem  in  which  Fourjon  had  narrated 
the  sufierings  of  a  long  confinement  that  he  had 
undergone  for  the  crime  of  throwing  darts  at  the 
principal's  parrot ;  countless  jokes,  names  and  initials 
of  former  inhabitants  of  the  place,  carved  or  scratched 
upon  the  walls.  There  was  only  one  design  which 
Raoul  recognized  as  new.  It  was  a  caricature  repre- 
senting a  very  ill-favoured  gentleman  swinging  from 
a  gallows.  The  words  *  Old  Clo' '  written  beneath 
permitted  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  portrait. 
This  work  of  art  was  only  in  pencil,  and  would  be 
washed  off  by  Philippe's  wife  at  her  next  soap  and 
water  field-day,  but  Raoul  was  minded  to  leave  a 
more   imperishable   monument  of   his    confinement. 

With  the  point  of  a  steel  pen  which  he  happened  to 
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have  in  his  pocket,  he  scratched  his  initials  in  highly 
ornamented  capitals,  and  surveyed  his  handiwork, 
when  finished,  with  much  complacency.  In  this  way 
he  got  over  a  good  part  of  the  morning. 

But  you  don't  care  to  occupy  yourself  for  ever 
in  scratching  on  a  plaster  wall,  and  Raoul  got  tired 
of  this  amusement,  and  set  himself  to  wonder  what 
he  should  do  next. 

It  was  unpleasantly  warm  he  began  to  feeL  The 
air  of  the  dusty  courts  seemed  delicious  compared 
with  this  stifling  den.  How  stupid  these  four  bare 
walls  were.  Raoul  was  not  so  cheerful  as  when  he 
entered  the  prison. 

It  appeared  then  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  punished 
from  devotion  to  his  friend,  Deslandres.  But  after 
all,  it  didn't  do  Deslandres  any  good.  If  they  could 
only  have  been  confined  together  now  !  He  might  as 
well  have  been  at  liberty,  and  then  he  might  have 
stolen  up,  at  the  risk  of  being  caught  by  Philippe, 
and  whispered  to  Deslandres  through  the  keyhole. 
That  would  have  been  a  more  satisfactory  way  of 
showing  sympathy.  Oh  dear !  what  a  wretched 
place  this  was  !     What  o'clock  would  it  be } 

The  gong  was  sounding  for  dinner.  He  had  some 
bread  left,  but  he  had  drunk  all  the  water,  and  was 
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still  thirsty.  He  didn't  care  to  eat.  How  many  weary 
hours  were  still  to  be  passed  }  Masters  were  tyrants. 
How  would  Montaliver  like  to  be  shut  up  here  him- 
self on  a  fine  day  ?  It  was  warmer  than  ever.  Raoul 
was  getting  cross. 

The  band  of  the  college  struck  up  in  the  courtyard 
below.  They  were  playing  that  pretty  air  from  the 
opera  of  Lavinia,  and  Raoul  wasn't  among  them 
playing  the  flute  as  usual.  Standing  on  his  table,  he 
raised  himself  to  the  grating,  and  holding  on  to  the 
bars,  looked  out.  There  they  were.  Adolphe  was 
blowing  away  at  the  cornet-i-piston  ;  and  Larousse, 
his  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  was  thumping  the 
drum  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  energy.  Gr^goire 
Mouge  was  playing  the  flute  instead  of  him — his  flute! 
Why  had  Adolphe  allowed  him  to  have  it }  He  was 
a  nasty  sneak  was  Gr^goire,  and  Raoul  couldn't  bear 
to  see  him  filling  his  place.  He  got  down  from  the 
window,  and  wished  that  the  walls  were  only  a  little 
softer.  He  should  like  to  have  knocked  his  head 
against  them  for  a  few  minutes.  He  felt  as  if  that 
would  have  done  him  good. 

After  a  time  he  got  up  to  the  window  again.     The 

band  was  finishing  its  performance  by  playing  P^r/^«/ 

pour  la  Syrie.     The  boys,  scattered  in  groups  about 
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the  playground,  were  talking  and  laughing,  or  listening 
to  the  music.  They  wouldn't  look  so  happy  if  they 
were  shut  up  here.  How  was  Deslandres  feeling? 
Perhaps  he  didn't  mind  so  much.  He  took  a  book  in 
his  pocket.  Raoul  wished  he  had  brought  a  book 
with  him,  though  he  was  not  fond  of  books  as  a  rule. 
Generally,  boys  sent  to  prison  had  a  task  set  them ; 
but  on  Sundays  they  were  more  commonly  left  idle. 
Anything — even  writing  an  imposition — ^would  be 
better  than  having  nothing  to  do  but  fidget  and  yawn 
and  feel  half-suffocated  by  the  heat. 

*  Catch  me  coming  here  again,  if  I  can  help  it/  said 
Raoul  to  himself.  *  But  it  was  for  Deslandres'  sake, 
and  he  knows  what  a  generous  fellow  I  am/  he  thought 

A  gentleman  was  crossing  the  court.  It  was  M.  De- 
laval,  a  friend  of  the  Cousins'  father.  No  doubt  he  had 
come  to  ask  his  friend's  sons  to  spend  the  day  at  his 
house,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  This  was  dread- 
ful. Adolphe  would  go,  of  course,  but  the  principal 
would  never  think  of  giving  leave  out  to  a  boy  who 
was  in  prison.  And  it  was  such  a  treat  to  go  to  M. 
Delaval's  house.  There  were  ponies  there,  and  a 
pond  full  of  carp,  and  peacocks,  not  to  mention  a 
boat  which  Adolphe  and  Raoul  had  once  upset,  and 
had  thus  enjoyed  all  the  notoriety  and  excitement  of 
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being  nearly  drowned.  It  was  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment to  miss  going  to  M.  Delaval's. 

Raoul  got  down  from  the  window,  and  lay  full 
length  on  the  uncarpeted  floor,  looking  very  disconso- 
late. If  he  had  been  left  to  himself,  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  would  not  have  had  a  bit  of  a  cry.  But  he  heard 
some  one  turning  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  started  up. 

Perhaps  it  was  Philippe  come  to  say  that  the  prin- 
cipal had  consented  to  let  him  go. 

But  no,  it  was  M.  Habille  who  entered.  What  in 
the  world  could  he  be  come  for  ? 

Raoul  wasn't  pleased  to  see  M.  Habille,  and  his  face 
showed  it  as  much  as  its  merry  and  kindly  expression 
would  allow.  Not  that  Raoul  hated  him — he  hated 
nobody — but  he  disapproved  of  masters  in  general, 
and  Deslandres  highly  disapproved  of  this  one  in 
particular.  Besides  it  was  through  M.  Habille  that 
he  had  got  into  this  disagreeable  scrape.  So  that, 
overcoming  his  first  impulse  to  rise  and  be  civil,  he 
only  sat  up  and  looked  at  the  wall. 

*  Cousin,'  said  the  master,  *  I  am  very  sorry  to  have 
been  the  means  of  bringing  this  punishment  on  you.' 

Raoul  made  no  answer. 

*  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  about 
it,  if  you  will  let  me.' 
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Raoul  stood  up.  Now  this  man  was  going  to 
lecture  him,  and,  like  most  boys,  he  hated  being 
lectured. 

*  You  are  angry  with  me,  is  it  not?* 
*No — no,  monsieur/ 

*  Well !  at  least  you  are  displeased  at  being 
punished  ?' 

This  question  did  not  seem  to  require  any  answer. 

*  Tell  me,  do  you  not  think  that  you  deserved  to  be 
punished  ? 

*  I  don't  know/ 

*  Do  you  suppose  boys  can  do  such  a  mischievous 
trick  as  you  did  and  not  expect  to  be  punished  ?' 

Raoul  twiddled  his  thumbs. 

*Do  you  think  that  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  have 
you  punished?* 

*  No,  monsieur.' 

*Do  you  think  that  I  have  been  unjust,  over-strict?' 

*  No,  monsieur.* 

*My  dear  boy,  why  do  you  try  to  keep  up  this 
sullenness?*  cried  M.  Habille.  'Throw  it  off,  and  speak 
frankly  to  me,  I  beg  you.  Believe  me,  I  wish  to  be 
your  friend.  Believe  that  I  wish  to  get  on  pleasantly 
with  you,  and  so  avoid  all  these  quarrels  and  punish- 
ments.* 
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Raoul  was  not  unmoved  by  this  appeal,  but  he 
wasn't  going  to  show  it. 

'Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  confide  in  you  thus?*  said 
M.  Habille,  laying  his  hand  on  the  boy  s  shoulder. 
*  You  are  not  selfish — you  are  not  a  coward.* 

Raoul  thought  that  M.  Habille  was  talking  very 
sensibly. 

*  Yesterday  you  confessed  openly,  you  did  not  leave 
your  friend  to  bear  the  punishment  alone.  I  could  not 
help  admiring  your  courage.  So  I  said  to  myself — 
This  is  a  generous  nature :  if  he  has  annoyed  me,  it 
has  been  from  thoughtlessness  rather  than  malice,  he 
will  at  least  listen  to  reason.  I  can  rely  on  his  telling 
me  the  truth  frankly  and  boldly.* 

M.  Habille  was  no  deep  student  of  human  nature, 
but  unconsciously  he  had  touched  the  spring  that  had 
opened  Raoul's  heart. 

*  If  I  only  knew,'  continued  the  master,  *  if  I  only 
knew  why  you  treat  me  thus.^  I  don't  think  you 
behave  so  badly  to  all  your  masters.  I  have  tried  to 
be  kind  to  you.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  as  well  as 
I  can.  Perhaps  my  inexperience  has  made  me  fall  into 
mistakes,  but  I  do  not  know  how  I  have  given  cause 
for  iso  much  ill-feeling.  You  all  seem  to  have  conspired 
to  annoy  me,  to  persecute  me,  to  make  me  miserable.' 
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This  was  true,  thought  RaouL 

*  Why  do  you  dislike  me  ?' 

*  I  don't  dislike  you  monsieur/  said  Raoul  sincerely 
enough,  for  he  had  now  forgotten  all  about  Deslandres 
and  the  conspiracy.  The  new  master  had  been  rather 
badly  treated  after  all. 

*  Then  why  do  you } — you  must  dislike  me — ^you 
must  have  some  reason  for  your  conduct.  I  would 
give  anything  to  be  able  to  show  you,  my  boy — I  can 
scarcely  tell  you  what  I  mean.' 

*  I  didn't  think — I  am  sorry,  monsieur,  that  I  helped 
to  break  open  your  desk.  I  won't  do  it  again,'  said 
Raoul. 

*  Thanks/  said  the  tyrant,  seizing  his  hands.  *  I 
knew  you  had  not  a  bad  heart.  I  knew  it  was  from 
thoughtlessness  that  you  acted.  Indeed,  if  you  only 
understood  how  hard  I  find  it  to  do  my  duty,  you 
would  not  add  to  my  difficulties.  I  am  opening  all 
my  heart  to  thee,  Raoul.  I  can  trust  thee,  can  I  not? 
But  will  not  you  return  my  confidence,  and  tell  me 
why  your  companions  should  be  so  anxious  to  annoy 
me.' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Raoul.  *  They  always  do 
bother  new  masters.  I  think  they  will  leave  off  after 
a  while.* 
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*  I  hope  so,  for  I  cannot  bear  this  much  longer.  I 
am  ill — positively  ill — from  worry  and  fatigue/ 

*  What  would  he  say  if  I  told  him  about  the  con- 
spiracy?' thought  Raoul. 

'  At  all  events  we  shall  be  friends,  shall  we  not  ?' 

*  Yes,  monsieur/ 

*  And  thou  wilt  not  be  angry  with  me,  because  I 
have  been  the  means  of  getting  thee  into  prison.  It 
will  soon  be  over,  now.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  mind,'  said  Raoul,  smiling. 

'That's  a  brave  boy.  See  here.  I  have  brought 
something  to  comfort  thee  in  thy  solitude,'  and  M. 
Habille  produced  from  his  pocket  a  small  box  of 
plums,  which  he  laid  on  the  table,  and  disappeared 
without  waiting  to  listen  to  Raoul's  thanks. 

Raoul  didn't  quite  know  what  to  make  of  all  this. 
Old  Clo'  couldn't  be  such  a  bad  fellow,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  rather  a  shame  to  worry  him  so.  He 
was  too  strict  about  rules,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
didn't  know  how  to  manage  the  boys,  but  that  wasn't 
his  fault  He  meant  well,  and  perhaps  he  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  good  fellow  when  he  got  used 
to  the  college.  No  doubt  the  boys  would  tire  of  per- 
secuting him.  Deslandres  would  be  persuaded  that 
he  was  not  a  tyrant,  and  the  conspiracy  would  be 
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broken  up.  He  certainly  wasn't  much  of  a  tyrant 
after  all.  At  all  events  there  were  the  plums,  and 
they  would  eat  very  nice  with  the  dry  bread.  It  was 
several  hours  since  he  had  breakfasted,  and  another 
meal  would  help  to  pass  away  the  time  pleasantly. 
The  plums  did  taste  very  good,  and  as  one  by  one 
they  disappeared  down  RaouFs  throat,  he  kept  coming 
moreandmore  positively  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  a  shame  to  play  any  more  tricks  on  the  new  master. 

As  M.  Habille  left  RaouFs  cell,  he  felt  happier  than 
he  had  done  for  some  days.  He  had  won  a  victory. 
And  without  his  knowing  it,  a  blow  had  been  struck 
for  him  in  another  quarter. 

That  morning  he  felt  so  ill  that  he  had  consulted 
M.  Fabre.  The  worthy  doctor  had  noticed  his  jaded 
appearance,  and  more  than  suspected  the  cause  of 
this  indisposition.  No  one  was  more  sharp  at  observ- 
ing things  and  putting  this  and  that  together  than  M. 
Fabre,  and  he  knew  more  of  the  nature  of  boys  than 
most  schoolmasters  do. 

Master  Gerard  Fabre  spent  that  Sunday  afternoon 
at  his  uncle's,  as  he  often  did.  After  dinner,  as  the 
hour  drew  on,  when  it  behoved  the  young  gentleman 
to  present  himself  within  the  walls  of  the  college,  the 
doctor  asked  in  a  careless  manner — 
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*  How  does  M.  Habille  get  on  with  you  young 
rascals?' 

*M.  Habille.     Oh!*  said  G6rard,  laughing. 
'What  does  "oh!"  mean,  may  I  ask  V 
'  Oh!  he's  a  queer  fellow.' 

'  Indeed!  Will  you  expound  accurately  and  partic- 
ularly what  you  mean  by  a  queer  fellow.' 

*  He's  not  up  to  much.  We  all  laugh  at  him,'  said 
Gerard  confidentially.  *  And  you  should  see  what  a 
wretched  old  coat  he  wears!' 

*  He  must  be  an  abandoned  villain.  And  this 
depraved  person,  who  wears  an  old  coat,  I  suppose 
you  give  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble.?' 

G6rard  grinned. 

*  He  has  fine  times  of  it.  has  Old  Clo' — that's  what 
we  call  him.' 

*Oh,  what  a  shame!'  cried  Henriette,  his  eldest 
cousin.  ^ 

'  Well — ^he  is  such  a  fool.' 

*  Is  he  unjust  to  you  V  asked  the  doctor. 

'  Not  exactly.     I  don't  think  he  could  be  if  he  tried.' 

*  Is  he  ill-tempered  ?' 

*Oh,  uncle,  he  hasn't  spirit  enough  for  that.  We 
make  such  fun  of  him.  I'll  tell  you  a  trick  that 
Deslandres  and ' 
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*Good!'   said  M.  Fabre,  interrupting  him.     *This 

master  wears  an  old  coat,  is  kind  to  you,  and  does  his 

* 

duty,  so  you  take  advantage  of  his  inexperience,  play 
him  tricks,  call  him  nicknames,  and  do  all  you  can  to 
worry  his  life  out  of  him.  That  is  about  the  state  of 
the  case,  Mr.  Gerard,  isn't  it?' 

*  The  mule  keeps  a  kick  for  its  master,  when  it  gets 
a  chance.  All  the  fellows  do  it,'  said  G6rard,  apolo- 
getically. 

*  Yes — and  some  set  them  the  example,  no  doubt 
Now,  listen  to  me,  my  beloved  nephew.  You  like  to 
come  here  on  Sundays,  when  you  have  leave  out, 
don't  you  V 

'  I  should  rather  think  so,'  said  G6rard,  crunching 
a  macaroon,  and  wondering  what  his  uncle  was 
driving  at. 

*  Very  well.  I  disapprove  entirely  of  the  way  you 
have  been  behaving  to  this  master,  and  if  I  ever  hear 
of  your  taking  part  in  annoying  him — you  understand 
me — you  must  have  the  goodness  to  find  some  other 
house  to  visit  on  Sundays.     That's  a  bargain,  is  it  not.?' 

*  Yes,  uncle,'  said  Gerard,  making  sure  of  two  maca- 
roons, at  this  prospect  of  being  cut  off  from  further 
supplies. 
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*  See  that  you  keep  it  then,  and  do  as  I  wish,'  said 
his  uncle.  *As  you  are  fond  of  proverbs  here  is 
another  one  for  you — ^You  should  give  a  bit  of  your 
cake  to  one  who  has  pies  in  the  oven.  No  more  of 
my  pies,  Gerard,  if  you  play  the  mule  to  M.  Habille.' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

POISSON  d'avril. 

'  to/JjIBjELL — I  think  he's  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after 

'  I  see,  Raoul,  you  have  been  letting  him  stroke  you 
down.  He  came  to  me  and  tried  it,  but  I  soon  sent 
him  about  his  business.  Fancy !  he  had  the  imper- 
tinence to  tutoyer  me.' 

(To  thou  a  person  in  French  is  as  much  a  mark  of 
familiarity  as  to  call  him  by  his  Christian  name  in 
English  would  be.) 

'  He  said  he  meant  to  be  kind  to  us,  and  didn't 
want  to  get  us  into  scrapes.     And ' 

'  Bah !  That  is  all  hypocrisy.  Don't  talk  any 
more  of  this  nonsense,  Raoul  Remember  our  motto, 
Down  with  the  tyrant !     I  am  not  done  with  M.  Old 
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Clo'  yet !  We  must  not  let  him  imagine  that  we  are 
afraid  of  him/ 

But  in  spite  of  Deslandres'  persistent  enmity,  M. 
Habille  got  on  better  for  the  next  two  or  three  days. 
The  exertions  of  the  conspirators  flagged,  and  they 
showed  an  indifference  in  the  good  cause  which  dis- 
gusted the  president.  Some  of  them  were  quite 
wiUing  to  continue  doing  all  they  could  to  annoy  M. 
Habille,  but  they  were  intimidated  by  the  fear  of 
punishment,  and  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
proverb  quoted  by  Fabre,  *  Honey  is  sweet,  but  the 
bee  stings.'  Some  again  were  really  won  over  by  the 
new  master's  kindness  and  patience,  and  did  not  care 
to  tease  him.  Besides  M.  Habille  was  beginning  to 
have  more  hold  over  the  class,  and  it  was  not  so  safe 
to  presume  upon  his  inexperience. 

Next  Wednesday  was  the  first  of  April,  sacred 
to  the  time-honoured  custom  of  'poisson  d'avril,* 
known  in  England  by  a  slightly  different  name. 
Some  of  the  boys  played  little  jokes  of  the  usual  sort 
on  M.  Habille,  who  took  them  in  very  good  part.  The 
tyrant  was  determined  not  to  find  fault  unless  he  could 
help  it.  But  Deslandres'  great  soul  was  above  these 
petty  tricks.  He  must  needs  be  grossly  impertinent 
to  the  master  that  morning,  and  provoked  M.  Habille 
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into  condemning  him  to  piquet,  a  particularly  dis- 
agreeable punishment,  which  consists  in  making  a 
culprit  stand  in  the  playground  and  learn  lines  off  by 
heart,  while  his  companions  amuse  themselves  all 
round  him.  Deslandres  was  furious,  and  resolved  upon 
revenge.  He  called  Gr^goire  Mouge  into  council,  and 
between  them  they  contrived  a  notable  scheme. 

That  evening,  after  supper,  the  class  would  probably 
be  left  alone  in  the  salle  d'^tude  for  half-an-hour, 
while  M.  Habille  gave  a  music  lesson  in  a  small  room 
upstairs.  Deslandres'  plan  was  that  they  should  fill 
their  pockets  with  gravel,  and  take  up  their  station  in 
the  hall  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Somebody  would 
go  up  and  tell  M.  Habille  that  he  was  wanted  below. 
The  gas  was  then  to  be  put  out,  and  a  string  stretched 
across  the  stairs.  The  master  would  probably  trip 
over  this,  and  when  he  fell  down  the  boys  would 
rush  out,  pelt  him,  and  be  off  before  he  could  recover 
from  his  surprise  and  alarm.  A  splendid  idea,  and 
Deslandres  lost  no  time  in  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
conspirators  and  laying  it  before  them.  But  he  found 
it  rather  coldly  received. 

*  I  think  we  have  bothered  him  quite  enough/  said 
Raoul. 

*  I  think  you  know  nothing  about  it.     We  are  not 
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going  to  stop  now  in  our  good  work.     We  must  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot' 

'  Yes — but  we  must  take  care  not  to  burn  ourselves,' 
said  Fabre. 

'  That's  the  worst  of  it  We'll  get  into  a  bad  scrape 
if  he  tells  the  principal.' 

'Oh,  there's  no  danger!'  declared  Gr^goire.  *If 
we  put  out  the  gas  in  time,  and  run  away  quickly,  he 
won't  be  able  to  find  out  who  did  it' 

*With  the  help  of  an  If  you  could  put  Paris 
into  a  bottle,'  said  Fabre.  'I  think  we  have  had 
enough  of  conspiring.' 

'  I  don't !'  replied  Deslandres,  imperiously.  *  I  see 
you  want  to  forget  your  promises,  but  I  won't  let 
you.  Who  refuses  to  obey  me  ?  Just  let  him  speak 
up,  and  I'll  soon  show  him  that  the  authority  of  the 
president  is  not  to  be  set  at  nought.' 

Nobody  ventured  to  answer  this  challenge,  and 
Deslandres  proceeded  to  clinch  the  matter. 

'  I'll  thrash  any  of  you  who  doesn^t  appear  on 
the  field  of  battle  to-night  So  if  any  fellow  is 
a  coward  he  had  better  let  me  know  at  once. 
There !' 

This  threat  silenced  all  opposition,  and  after  supper 
the  conspirators  mustered  for  the  fight,  according  to 
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Deslandres'  orders.  But  many  of  them  felt  very  luke- 
warm about  the  business,  and  Raoul  almost  ventured 
to  dare  Deslandres'  anger,  and  stay  away.  With  so 
much  disaffection  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  M. 
Habille  could  have  won  a  great  victory  if  he  had  only 
been  forewarned  and  forearmed. 

But  the  conspirators  might  have  spared  their 
trouble.  Though  they  did  not  know  it,  the  tyrant 
had  such  a  headache,  that  he  had  gone  to  bed  im- 
mediately after  supper,  having  got  one  of  his  colleagues 
to  take  his  music  lesson. 

*  Now,  are  we  all  ready  ?'  said  Deslandres.  '  I 
will  put  out  the  gas,  and  as  soon  as  I  whistle  you 
will  all  open  fire  upon  him.  Who  will  go  upstairs 
and  fetch  him  down  ?' 

No  one  volunteered.  Raoul  half  thought  of  offer- 
ing himself,  and  taking  the  opportunity  to  give  a 
private  hint  to  the  master  of  what  was  intended,  but 
this  seemed  too  like  treachery.  Still  he  felt  sorry  for 
M.  Habille,  and  wished  Deslandres  would  give  up 
persecuting  him. 

'Will  nobody  go.?'  said  Deslandres,  scornfully. 
'  What  cowards  you  are !' 

*  Let  Mouge  go,'  said  some  one.  '  He  is  always 
inventing  tricks,  but  he  won't  take  any  risk.' 
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'  Oh,  no  !*  said  Gr^goire,  hastily.  '  M.  Habille  sus- 
pects me,  and  he  wouldn't  come.* 

'Nonsense!'  cried  Deslandres.  'You  must  go, 
Mouge,  or  else  I'll  make  you.  And  look  sharp  about 
it,  or  some  one  will  be  coming  and  spoiling  the  fun. 
Tell  him  that  a  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  him  in 
the  court,  and  won't  come  in.' 

Very  unwillingly,  Gr^goire  undertook  the  commis- 
sion. He  stole  softly  upstairs,  and  without  knocking 
opened  the  door  of  the  room,  where  M.  Habille  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  said — 

*  A  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  you,  monsieur.' 
While  delivering  this  message,  he  took  care  not  to 

show  himself,  and  almost  before  the  words  were  out 
of  his  mouth,  bolted  off,  and  rushed  down  the  stair, 
so  hurriedly  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  string  which 
had  been  stretched  across  one  of  the  steps  near  the 
bottom,  and  catching  his  foot  in  it,  tripped,  and  rolled 
head  over  heels  on  the  stone  passage. 

*  Fool !'  muttered  Deslandres,  putting  out  the  gas. 
*  Here  he  comes.' 

It  was  not  M.  Habille,  however,  but  another  of  the 
mattres  d'^tudCy  who  now  advanced  to  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  and  peered  cautiously  over  it.  He  was 
an  old  bird,  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff,  and  Gr^goire's 
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tumble  and  the  howl  which  had  followed  it,  together 
with  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  light,  put  him  on  his 
guard. 

*  Who's  there?'  he  said,  looking  suspiciously  into 
the  darkness  beneath. 

*  Why  !  it's  Villebois,'  whispered  Adolphe. 

M.  Villebois  heard  some  one's  voice,  and  his  sus- 
picions were  confirmed. 

*  Go  away.  You  have  no  business  to  be  out  of  your 
schoolroom,'  he  said,  and  without  troubling  himself 
any  further  about  the  matter,  went  back  to  his  music 
lesson,  and  shut  the  door. 

Gr^goire  Mouge,  who  had  hitherto  restrained  his 
feelings  from  the  fear  of  Deslandres'  wrath,  now  be- 
gan to  howl  and  declare  himself  half  killed.  The 
conspirators  came  out  from  their  places  of  conceal- 
ment, and  somebody  lit  the  gas. 

*  Stop  that  whining,'^  said  Deslandres,  angrily.  He 
was  disgusted  at  the  ill  success  of  his  shame. 

*0h,  I  can't!'  moaned  Gr^goire.  *I  believe  my 
skull  is  broken.' 

*  I  believe  you  deserve  it  This  is  all  your  fault, 
you  great  coward.  Old  Clo'  must  be  up  there  also. 
Why,  didn't  you  go  boldly  into  the  room  and  speak 
to  him.     He  would  have  come  at  once,  and  never  sus- 
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pected  any  trick.     Now  the  whole  affair  has  gone 
wrong/ 

'  All  is  lost  but  honour/  quoted  Fabre.  *  For  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  I  beg  to  repeat  the  observation 
which  I  made  this  morning — ^we  have  had  enough  of 
conspiring.  Since  we  are  here  with  nobody  to  look 
after  us,  let  us  play  at  cheval-fondu.  Most  noble  pre- 
sident, I  beg  you  to  give  orders  to  that  effect.' 

*  I  beg  you  to  stop  your  silly  gabbling,*  said  Des- 
landres.  *  I  have  another  idea  in  my  head.  Let  some 
one  go  and  put  a  lot  of  gravel  in  his  bed.' 

*  You  are  a  genius,  Deslandres.     Who'll  go  ?' 

*  There's  the  vice-president  He  hasn't  done  any- 
thing.' 

'  Yes,  Adolphe,  it's  your  turn  to  lead  the  charge. 
Now,  do  stop  that  blubbering,  Mouge.' 

*  Oh  !  I  wish  you  knew  how  I  have  hurt  my  head. 
I  think  it  is  cut  open.' 

'  Hold  him  up  by  the  legs,  somebody,  and  see  what 
a  lot  of  brains  will  come  running  out.  M.  le  vice- 
president,  are  you  ready  to  devote  yourself?' 

'Very  well,'  replied  Adolphe.  'Give  me  the  daggers 
— I  mean  some  gravel,  as  the  man  says  in  that  English 
book.     You'll  come  with  me,  wont  you,  Raoul.' 

*  No,'  said  Raoul,  shrinking  back !     *  I  don't  like  to.* 
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'Ah  ha!  Raoul  has  had  enough  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  He*s  afraid  of  getting  into  the  Sausage's 
clutches  again.' 


<  T» 


Fm  not' 


'  Apr^  dommage 
Chacun  est  sage,' 


sang  Fabre. 

*I  believe  you  are  a  coward  after  all/  said  Des- 
landres  in  a  low  tone,  and  poor  Raoul  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  take  any  part  in 
annoying  M.  Habille,  and  at  the  same  time  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  taunted  with  cowardice,  especially  by 
Deslandres.  Then  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  He 
would  accompany  his  brother;  afterwards  he  would 
return  and  take  the  gravel  out  of  the  master's  bed, 
without  saying  anything  to  anybody.  So  he  con- 
sented. 

*  ril  go  with  you,  Adolphe.' 

*  My  own  beloved  brother,  I  knew  that  the  blood 
of  the  Cousins  ran  pure  in  your  veins.  Here,  you 
fellows,  empty  your  pockets  and  give  us  all  the  gravel 
you  have.  To-night  Old  Clo'  shall  sleep  on  a  bed  of 
roses.  But  we  must  be  quick,  for  it  is  almost  bed- 
time. You  had  all  better  go  into  the  schoolroom  for 
fear  of  attracting  attention.     Fabre,  will  you  stand 
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here  and  watch  in  case  any  one  comes  ?  You  will  be 
sure  to  give  us  warning?  Whistle — so,  you  under- 
stand ?' 

'Teach  a  fish  to  swim !'  replied  Fabre  in  the  same 
tone  as  an  English  boy  would  tell  a  companion  to 
instruct  his  grandmother  in  the  art  of  extracting 
nourishment  from  oval  substances. 

The  two  brothers  then  stole  upstairs  and  entered 
the  dormitory,  where  the  bare  walls  and  long  rows  of 
white  beds  were  just  visible  by  the  light  of  one  lamp. 
They  made  their  way  to  the  bed  surrounded  by  cur- 
tains which  was  appropriated  to  the  master,  and 
paused  a  moment  to  take  the  gravel  out  of  their 
pockets. 

*  Now,  Raoul,  spread  it  all  over  the  sheet,'  whispered 
Adolphe.  *  Won't  he  jump  out  of  bed  in  a  hurry,  when 
he  lies  down.     Come  along.' 

But  as  Adolphe  laid  his  hand  on  the  curtain,  it  was 
drawn  back  from  within,  and  M.  Habille  looked  out 
with  an  expression  of  surprise  on  his  pale  face. 

Adolphe  stood  thunderstruck  for  one  moment, 
then  dropping  the  gravel  on  the  floor,  bolted  off 
and  was  out  of  the  room  before  M.  Habille  had  time 
to  rise. 

Raoul  followed  him,  but  paused  at  the  door.     The 
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look  of  reproach  which  the  master  gave  him  had  gone 
to  his  heart     He  turned  and  went  back. 

'  Oh,  M.  Habille — I  didn't  intend — I  am  so  sorry — 
Adolphe  only  meant — will  you  forgive  me?' 

M.  Habille  made  no  answer.  He  had  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  boy's  beds  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Very  sensitive  this  tyrant  wa.s,  and  when  one  is  ill 
and  tired  to  death,  one  may  be  excused  for  showing 
signs  of  weakness. 

*  I  haven't  forgotten  what  you  have  said  to  me  on 
Sunday,  monsieur.  Don't  be  angry  with  me.  You 
are  not  angry,  monsieur  ?' 

*No  Raoul,'  said  M.  Habille.  *I  have  prayed  to 
God  to  keep  me  from  feeling  ang^.  But  very,  very 
sorry.     Why  do  you  wish  to  make  my  life  miserable?' 

*  Oh,  M.  Habille,  I  never  will  do  anything  to  annoy 
you  again.     I  promise  it' 


^^mo' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PROMENADE  DE  JEUDI. 

HAVE  not  been  managing  properly  with 
these  boys/  thought  M.  HabiUe,  as  he  rose 
next  morning,  weary,  dejected,  well  neither  in  mind  or 
body.  *I  have  been  too  much  of  a  martinet;  I  have 
almost  seemed  to  challenge  their  opposition;  no 
wonder  that  a  high-spirited  fellow  like  Deslandres 
dislikes  a  man  whose  chief  intercourse  with  him  is  to 
administer  punishments.  I  must  be  gentle ;  I  must 
appeal  to  their  finer  feelings — to  their  common  sense. 
This  has  answered  with  Cousin,  and  doubtless  it  will 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  others.  I  have  certainly 
been  too  harsh.  Boys  are  not  vindictive  ;  they  would 
not  persecute  me  so  relentlessly  if  I  had  not  given 
them  just  cause  of  offence.' 

So  when  his  pupils  were  seated  at  their  desks  in  the 
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salle  (Titude,  and  were  just  going  to  commence  work, 
M.  Habille  demanded  their  attention,  and  nervously 
began  a  speech  which  he  had  been  composing  with 
great  care  since  he  got  up. 

*I  am  sorry/  he  said,  'to  find  that  a  bad  feeling 
seems  to  exist  between  us.  I  am  sorry  that  it  should 
result  in  foolish  annoyances  and  acts  of  rudeness  to 
myself,  but  I  am  still  more  sorry  that  the  feeling 
should  exist  at  all,  because  I  am  aware  that  I  must 
be  partly  to  blame,  though  I  entered  upon  my  work 
with  an  honest  intention  of  doing  it  as  kindly  and 
faithfully  as  I  could.  In  order  to  set  right  the  mis- 
understanding, I  wish  to  put  before  you  frankly  and 
fully  the  state  of  the  case,  and  to  point  out  to  you  the 
peculiar  difficulty  of  my  position,  as  on  the  one  hand 
obliged  to  be  your  governor,  your  custodian,  your 
gaoler,  if  you  like,  and  on  the  other  hand  wishing  to 
be  your  friend.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  boys,  that — 
that— that— ' 

M.  Habille  began  to  stammer,  and  broke  down. 
At  first  all  the  boys  had  listened  with  open  mouths, 
their  attention  being  arrested  by  the  novelty  of  such  a 
harangue ;  but  as  soon  as  Deslandres  found  what  was 
coming,  he  very  ostentatiously  took  up  his  pen  and 
began  to  scribble  away  right  before  the  master's  face, 
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just  as  if  nothing  was  going  on.  It  was  this  act  of 
cool  impertinence  which  so  disconcerted  M.  Habille. 

*  Deslandres/  he  said  in  a  tone  that  was  half  anger 
and  half  entreaty,  *  don't  you  know  I  am  speaking  to 
you?* 

Deslandres  lifted  his  head  and  completed  the 
master's  discomfiture  by  a  supercilious  stare. 

'  Speak  away!*  he  said  and  went  on  with  his  writing. 

But  M.  Habille's  speech  was  spoiled.  With  a  con- 
fused and  shamefaced  air  he  stammered  out  a  few 
words,  but  all  that  he  had  intended  to  say  had  gone 
out  of  his  head,  and  he  became  painfully  sensitive  that 
he  was  making  a  fool  of  himself.  So,  abruptly  order- 
ing the  boys  to  go  on  with  their  lessons,  he  sat  down 
and  bent  his  head  over  the  desk. 

M.  Habille  was  once  more  in  despair.  He  had 
expected  that  this  oration  was  to  be  the  beginning  of 
a  new  regime. ,  Henceforward  peace  and  love  were  to 
reign  between  him  and  his  subjects.  Their  common 
sense  and  fine  feeling,  when  once  called  forth,  would 
do  what  he  had  not  been  able  to  effect  by  scolding 
and  punishments.  But  now  that  he  had  once  been 
put  out,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  begin  again ;  for 
this  fierce  tyrant  was  weak,  even  womanish. 

Deslandres  sat  quietly  writing,  and  not  condescend- 
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ing  even  to  reply  to  the  tel^^phic  congratulations  of 
his  friends  on  this  successful  stroke  of  generalship. 
He  remained  master  of  the  field  for  the  meantime. 
M.  Habille  did  not  attempt  to  speak  to  hioL  But 
after  being  made  miserable  for  two  hours  by  an 
anxious  consideration  of  the  matter,  he  resolved  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  report  the  boy's  impertinence  to  the 
principal. 

M.  Montaliver  was  rather  cross  and  snappish  that 
morning. 

*  Really,  M.  Habille/  he  said,  '  you  must  not  bring 
me  so  many  complaints.  The  boys  seem  always  to 
be  getting  into  trouble  with  you.  You  must  be  firm, 
M.  Habille.  If  you  show  any  signs  of  weakness,  they 
are  sure  to  take  advantage  of  you ;  so  I  always  blame 
a  master  whose  boys  seem  habitually  impertinent 
I  don't  find  the  same  difficulty ;  the  boys  always  treat 
tne  with  proper  respect  I  shall  of  course  punish  this 
boy,  but  I  hope  you  will  for  the  future  try  to  avoid 
coming  into  collision  with  him,  and  to  take  up  an 
attitude  which  may  effectually  forbid  these  irregular- 
ities on  the  part  of  any  one  of  your  pupils.' 

M.  Habille  received  this  reproof  meekly;  but  it 
made  him  still  more  unhappy;  how  unhappy,  M. 
Montaliver,  who  was  not  sensitive,  little  thought  most 
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probably.  And  Deslandres  too  was  not  happy 
when  informed  that,  at  the  instance  of  his  master,  he 
was  again  to  be  punished  by  the  taJble  de  penitence  and 
detention  from  the  promenade  of  that  afternoon. 

This  time  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  class  who, 
when  the  other  boys  were  mustering  for  their  walk, 
had  to  sit  down  at  his  desk,  and  set  to  work  writing 
lines.  Raoul  Cousin  had  wished  to  stay  with  his 
friend,  but  M.  Habille  would  not  allow  this,  though 
he  felt  pleased  with  him  for  the  warmth  of  his  friend- 
ship, and  sorry  for  the  ditenu, 

'Deslandres,'  he  said,  'allow  me  to  ask  a  favour  of 
you.  Only  say  that  you  are  sorry  for  having  been 
impertinent  to  me  this  morning,  and  promise  to  be- 
have better  in  the  future,  and  I  will  ask  the  principal 
to  forgive  you,  and  let  you  go  with  the  others.' 

*  Mind  your  own  business,  M.  Habille,  if  you  please,' 
was  Deslandres'  gruff  reply. 

So  he  was  left  alone  at  his  task.  To  tell  the  truth, 
he  did  not  feel  disinclined  to  accept  the  master  s  pro- 
posal He  was  so  pleased  with  the  success  of  his 
trick  pf  the  morning,  and  with  the  reputation  for 
boldness  which  it  had  gained  for  him,  that  he  felt 
inclined  to  look  amiably  upon  even  the  masters.  This 
M.  Habille,  he  thought,  was  a  good-natured  kind  of 
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fellow  after  all,  though  a  fool.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
as  well  to  make  friends  with  him.  But  no,  said  pride. 
You  are  the  champion,  the  leader  of  your  class-fel- 
lows. Whatever  they  do,  you  must  not  give  in.  You 
must  keep  up  the  fight,  and  show  them  that  you  are 
not  to  be  daunted  or  turned  from  your  purpose.  A 
Deslandres  dies,  but  never  surrenders.  So  he  hardened 
his  heart,  and  wrote  his  imposition. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  other  boys  were  making  their 
way  to  the  common,  not  running  or  dawdling  at  their 
own  sweet  will,  but  marching  in  fours,  with  heads  up  and 
caps  stuck  on  neatly  and  jauntily  4  la  militaire.  So 
long  as  they  were  in  the  principal  streets  they  behaved 
themselves  very  fairly,  but  when  the  suburbs  were 
reached,  they  began  to  be  rather  more  frisky,  and 
vexed  M.  Habille's  soul.  One  boy  he  rebuked  for 
throwing  nuts  at  the  women  who  were  going  home 
from  market. 

*  Don't  do  that,  Talville,  if  you  please.* 
Talville  looked  demure,  winked  at  the  boy  next 
him,  and  a  minute  afterwards  threw  another  nut  at  an 
old  woman  riding  on  a  donkey.  M.  Habille  saw  him 
very  well,  but  said  nothing.  He  had  resolved  to  take 
notice  of  as  few  faults  as  possible,  and  to  win  the  re- 
spect of  the  boys  by  degrees. 
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*  But  they  are  not  much  better/  he  said  to  himself 
with  a  sigh,     'Will  they  never  come  to  obey  me  !' 

To  the  relief  of  M.  Habille,  and  perhaps  of  his  col- 
league,  they  now  arrived  at  the  common,  where  the 
boys  were  allowed  to  break  their  ranks,  and  amuse 
themselves  in  any  manner  they  pleased.  One  of  the 
tnattres  iTiiude  was  obliged  to  remain  with  them  while 
they  were  playing.  The  other  was  free  to  amuse 
himself  as  he  pleased  till  the  hour  of  return.  A  few 
of  the  small  boys  played  hide-and-seek  amongst  the 
sandpits  and  bushes  with  which  the  common  was 
covered,  but  the  large  majority  played  at  barres,  a 
game  similar  to  prisoners'  base.  There  were  not 
wanting  also  votaries  of  marelley  which,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  is  known  in  the  United  Kingdomsiof  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  name  of  'hop  scotch/ 
At  all  events,  whatever  they  did,  you  may  be  sure 
that  they  enjoyed  their  holiday,  and  it  is  only  needful 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  boys  have  much  the  same  ways 
of  amusing  themselves  all  the  world  over. 

After  a  time  the  college  boys  began  to  grow  tired 
of  running  about  in  the  hot  sun.  Some  lay  down  on 
the  grass,  some  went  to  look  at  the  people  fishing  in 
the  river,  some  wandered  about  with  their  arms  round 
each  other's  necks,  in  the  true  style  of  school-boy 
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Damons  and  Pythiases,  while  some  sought  shelter 
from  the  heat  in  the  shade  of  the  olive  trees  which 
fringed  the  common.  The  boys  were  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  open  ground  and  enter  the  woods,  but  I  will 
not  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  that  this  prohibition 
was  always  regarded. 

Raouly  red  and  hot,  was  sitting  under  a  tree,  fanning 
himself  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  and  trying  to 
recover  the  breath  he  had  lost  in  chasing  Fabre  over 
the  common. 

'I  wish  Deslandres  was  here,'  he  said  to  himself, 
and  his  conscience  seemed  to  upbraid  him  for  being 
happy  while  his  friend  was  in  misfortune. 

Deslandres  was  not  there,  but  Larousse  was.  He 
had  emerged  stealthily  from  the  wood  and  was  stand- 
ing by  RaouFs  side. 

'  Hallo,  Larousse,  what  are  you  about  f 

'  Oh,  Cousin,  come  here  and  I'll  show  you  such  fun.' 

'What  is  it.?' 

'You  shall  see.  Come  along.  Villebois  is  not 
looking.' 

Raoul  was  not  hard  to  persuade  in  such  matters. 
Casting  a  glance  at  the  matire  d'^ttide,  whose  attention 
was  fixed  in  another  direction,  he  followed  Larousse 
into  the  wood. 
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They  made  their  way  through  the  brushwood  for 
about  fifty  yards,  and  came  out  into  an  open  space  in 
the  middle  of  which  stood  a  Httle  cottage. 

'  Now  be  quiet  and  cautious/  said  Larousse,  '  and 
you  shall  see  a  friend  of  yours.* 

Under  Larousse's  guidance,  Raoul  stole  up  to  the 
window  of  the  cottage  and  peeped  in. 

The  friend  that  he  saw  was  M.  Habille,  who  was 
reading  to  a  bedridden  old  woman,  and  holding  her 
hand  in  an  affectionate  way  that  seemed  to  tell  of  a 
near  relationship  between  them. 

'  It  IS  his  mother,  I  suppose,'  whispered  Larousse. 
*  And  look  at  his  sister.* 

A  young  girl,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  M. 
Habille,  was  standing  over  a  tub  with  her  sleeves 
tucked  up  and  hard  at  work,  while  she  listened  to  the 
reading. 

Raoul  shrunk  back  with  an  instinctive  delicacy 
which  his  companion  was  incapable  of.  The  former 
was  a  gentleman  at  heart,  and  could  derive  no  pleasure 
or  amusement  from  the  signs  of  poverty  which  the 
interior  of  the  cottage  presented. 

*Come  away!  come  away!*  he  said,  drawing  La- 
rousse back,  and  they  re-entered  the  wood  without 

being  noticed. 

G 
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'Good  gracious!  She  is  a  washerwoman,'  said 
Larousse,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear. 

*  Why  not  ?    I  suppose  they  are  poor/ 

*  What  a  joke !  Deslandres  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
this/ 

'  Oh,  Larousse,  don't  tell  him.  We  ought  not  to  tell 
anyone  what  we  have  seen.  It  isn't  M.  Habille's  fault 
that  his  sister  is  a  washerwoman.* 

*  But  it  is  such  fan.' 

*  No — it  will  be  a  shame.  Please  don't  tell  any  of 
the  fellows,  Larousse.     Will  you  not  V 

*  Well,  if  you  particularly  wish  it, — but  I  say,  Raoul, 
wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  see  Old  Clo'  wringing  out  the 
shirts  and  hanging  them  up  to  dry.' 

*  We  had  no  right  to  go  and  look  into  their  house. 
I  am  very  sorry  now  that  I  did  it' 

*  Never  mind.  I  didn't  know  you  were  so  fond  of 
Old  Clo'.  But  I  won't  tell  what  we  have  seen  if  you 
don't  wish  it,'  said  good-natured  Larousse. 

*  I  hope  you  won't,'  said  Raoul,  sorely  misdoubting 
Larousse's  power  of  holding  hi§  tongue,  however. 

He  was  right  in  this.  Before  the  boys  returned, 
Larousse  had  told  first  one  and  then  another,  under  a 
strict  promise  of  secresy.  And  we  know  what  is  the 
end  of  that 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  TROUBLES  OF  THE  TYRANT. 

lAPITAL !'  said  Deslandres. 

The  boys,  returned  from  their  promenade, 
were  lounging  or  romping  about  in  the  playground, 
or  amusing  themselves  on  the  parallel  bars  and  other 
gymnastic  apparatus,  under  the  superintendence  of  one 
of  the  mattres  d'Hude,  In  one  corner  a  group  was 
looking  at  a  drawing,  that  seemed  to  be  Fabre^s 
handiwork,  if  one  might  judge  from  the  expression  of 
satisfaction  with  which  that  young  gentleman  listened 
to  the  praises  that  were  being  bestowed  upon  it. 

'  Capital !'  said  Deslandres.  *  Let  us  show  it  to 
him/  and  he  pointed  over  his  shoulder  to  M.  Habille, 
who  was  employed  a  little  way  off  in  teaching  two 
small  boys  to  perform  feats  of  gymnastics. 
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Raoul  pushed  his  way  through  the  group,  and 
caught  sight  of  the  work  of  art  which  was  pronounced 
so  excellent.  It  was  a  rough  drawing,  representing 
a  very  ugly  and  vulgar  washerwoman  standing  over  a 
large  tub.  To  leave  no  doubt  as  to  whom  it  was 
intended  to  represent,  there  was  written  below  in  large 
letters — 

*  Mademoiselle  Old  Clo'.' 

*  We  must  show  it  him,'  said  Deslandres.  *  He  will 
see  the  likeness  at  once.  I  am  sure  that  wart  on  the 
nose  is  faithfully  copied  from  nature.  Now,  Raoul, 
here  is  another  chance  of  distinguishing  yourself.' 

*  I  won't,'  said  Raoul,  shrinking  back  as  Deslandres 

offered  him   the    paper.      *  It  would   be  a   horrible 
shame.' 

*  Yes,  Deslandres,  that  would  be  going  rather  too 
far,'  said  Adolphe. 

*  Nonsense.  He  shall  see  it,'  replied  Deslandres, 
walking  up  to  the  mattre  d'^tude, 

'  Will  you  look  at  this  drawing  which  one  of  the 
fellows  has  done,  monsieur  ?     It  is  capital.' 

'  Certainly/  said  M.  Habille,  taking  the  paper  with 
a  smile.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  cast  his  eyes  on  it,  his 
expression  changed.  He  turned  first  red,  then  white, 
and  cried  out  in  a  burst  of  passionate  indignation, — 
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*  Is   there  never  to  be  an  end  of  your  insults  ? 

How  dare  you  ?     This  is '     His  voice  trembled, 

and  failed  him,  he  made  a  step  forward,  and  Des- 
landres,  alarmed  by  such  an  unexpected  outbreak, 
started  back.  But  M.  Habille  checked  himself,  and 
crumpling  the  caricature  violently  between  his  hands, 
seemed  about  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  Again  he  hesitated, 
and  struggled  to  control  himself.  Then  catching  sight 
of  M.  Montaliver  passing  at  the  other  end  of  the  court, 
he  rushed  after  him,  flinging  himself  out  of  the  circle 
of  boys  who  had  gathered  round,  and  were  watching 
this  scene  with  astonishment 

The  principal  had  just  entered  his  bureau,  when 
M.  Habille  presented  himself,  pale,  quivering  with 
anger,  and  crying  out  in  a  broken  voice — 

*  I  cannot  bear  it  longer.  I  must  leave  this  school, 
monsieur.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  that  they  heap 
every  kind  of  annoyance  and  impertinence  upon  me, 
but  see  there  how  they  insult  my  sister.* 

He  flung  the  paper  on  the  table  and  sat  down,  hid- 
ing his  face  in  his  hands.  M.  Montaliver  looked  at 
it,  and  frowned  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand, 
though  he  could  scarcely  help  laughing  at  the 
ludicrousness  of  the  drawing.  He  knew  already  what 
was  M.  Habille's  nickname ;  indeed  it  was  only  that 
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day  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  punish  two  boys 
for  scribbling  it  over  the  walls  of  the  playg^und. 

*  Come/  he  said  kindly.  'Calm  yourself,  M.  Habille, 
and  let  us  know  what  is  the  matter/ 

The  mattre  d'itude  made  an  effort  to  control  his 
feelings,  and  poured  forth  all  his  grievances,  telling 
the  principal  how  he  had  tried  to  be  kind  to  the  boys, 
and  how,  incited  apparently  by  Deslandres,  they  had 
rewarded  him  by  making  his  life  miserable. 

'  I  have  tried  to  bear  it  patiently,  but  this  insult  is 
too  much.  M.  Montaliver,  let  me  leave  at  once,  and 
seek  some  other  employment' 

As  the  principal  listened,  he  became  indignant 
Though  he  was  a  somewhat  pompous  man,  he  was 
kind-hearted  and  could  feel  for  his  subordinate.  It 
was  his  experience  that  mattres  (Vittide  had  a  good  deal 
to  put  up  with,  but  this  one  seemed  to  have  been  per- 
secuted with  unusual  ill  will  and  pertinacity.  To  tease  a 
master  by  putting  gravel  in  his  bed  was  not  so  much 
out  of  the  way ;  but  to  insult  his  sister  was  inexcus- 
able. Besides,  the  principal  was  concerned  for  the 
sake  of  the  excellent  discipline  which  he  boasted  of 
as  existing  in  his  school.  He  took  snuff  twice,  and 
rang  the  bell. 

*  Send  Deslandres  here.' 
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Philippe  disappeared  upon  this  errand,  and  M. 
Montaliver  tried  to  comfort  the  tyrant  of  the  fifth 

class. 

*  Never  mind,  M.  Habille,*  he  said  kindly.  '  Boys 
will  give  trouble.  We  must  try  to  be  patient,  and  to 
check  their  thoughtlessness  by  judicious  severity. 
You  will  soon  grow  hardened  to  these  annoyances ; 
and  when  the  boys  know  you  better,  they  will  esteem 
and  respect  you  more.' 

'  Oh,  monsieur,  you  are  very  kind,  but  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  never  get  used  to  this  work.     I  must  resign.' 

*  No,  no.  We'll  talk  about  that  afterwards.  We 
can't  afford  to  lose  a  gentleman  so  conscientious 
and  painstaking  as  you  are.  I  would  rather  have  all 
my  masters  men  like  you  than  experienced  men  who 
did  not  feel  the  responsibility  of  their  duties.  I  assure 
you  it  is  only  at  first  that  you  will  find  them  hard.' 

But  M.  Habille  only  shook  his  head,  and  sat  look- 
ing at  the  table  and  twisting  up  the  drawing  that  had 
led  to  this  burst  of  anger,  of  which  he  was  already 
beginning  to  repent 

Deslandres  now  appeared.  Expecting  this  sum- 
mons, he  had  been  waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase, 
in  order,  as  he  told  the  other  boys,  with  a  toss  of  his 
head  to  'have  it  over  at  once.' 
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'  Deslandres/  said  the  principal,  sternly,  '  what  did 
you  mean  by  showing  this  silly  drawing  to  M. 
Habille  ?' 

'  I  thought  he  would  like  to  see  it,  monsieur/  said 
Deslandres,  who,  knowing  that  his  doom  was  sealed, 
had  resolved  to  play  the  part  of  martyr  with  boldness. 

M.  Montaliver  gave  him  a  glance,  which  made  him 
cast  his  black  eyes  on  the  floor. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  waste  many  words  on  you,  Des- 
landres. You  have  for  some  time  set  yourself  in  op- 
position to  the  discipline  of  this  establishment  You 
have  been  the  leader  in  a  series  of  annoyances  prac- 
tised upon  your  master.  Finally,  you  have  brought 
matters  to  a  head  by  this  base  insult,  unworthy  alike 
of  a  Frenchman,  a  gentleman,  and  a  pupil  of  this 
college.  Punishment  and  remonstrance  have  hitherto 
been  thrown  away  upon  you ;  but  I  am  now  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  your  insubordination.  To 
begin  with,  you  shall  before  all  your  class  make  a 
most  ample  and  humble  apology  to  M.  Habille.  Do 
you  hear  me  ?' 

'  I  will  not  do  anything  of  the  sort,  monsieur.' 

'  Do  you  venture  to  speak  to  me  in  this  tone  ?  I 
tell  you,  you  shall  apologize  or  leave  this  college 
And  besides,  you  shall  suffer  a  punishment  which  will 
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be  a  sufficient  warning  to  any  other  boy  who  may 
desire  to  follow  your  lead — if  indeed  there  be  any 
other  boy  in  this  establishment  capable  of  showing 
himself  as  ill-bred  and  rebellious  as  you.  You  shall 
have  till  to-morrow  morning  to  think  of  it  After 
breakfast  you  will  be  called  upon  to  make  the  apology 
of  which  I  have  spoken.' 

'What  am  I  to  apologize  for.?'  cried  Deslandres. 

*  For  disgracing  the  character  of  your  school.  For 
insulting  your  master  by  representing  his  sister  as  a 
washerwoman,  and  affixing  to  her  a  ridiculous  soubri- 
quet' 

'Well— she  is  a  washerwoman.' 

'  Leave  the  room  this  instant/  exclaimed  the  prin- 
cipal, and  Deslandres  turned  on  his  heels  with  a 
defiant  look,  and  walked  away,  banging  the  door  after 
him. 

His  companions  were  waiting  with  much  interest 
for  his  return,  and  as  soon  as  Deslandres  appeared  in 
the  courtyard  with  his  cap  stuck  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  striding  along  as  if  he  were  monarch  of  all  he 
surveyed,  a  general  rush  was  made  towards  him. 

'What  did  he  say?' 

'  Said  I  must  apologize  to  that  wretched  pio7ty  or  be 
expelled,'  answered  Deslandres,  trying  to  keep  up  the 
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'don't  care*  manner,  though  his  sparkling  eye  and 
flushed  cheek  told  another  tale. 

'  And  will  you  ?'  asked  Fabre  anxiously. 

'  Never.  You  are  an  impertinent  idiot,  and  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  thrash  you  for  asking  such  a  question. 
Oh !  you  needn't  be  afraid,  Fabre.  I  didn't  tell  him 
that  you  did  the  drawing.  I  took  all  the  blame 
myself.  He  can  do  what  he  likes  to  me,  but  he  shall 
never  make  me  apologize  to  that  cad' 

*  I  never  meant  you  to  show  it  to  him,'  said  Fabre. 
*  It  was  your  own  fault  that  you  got  into  this  scrape.' 

'  Yes — I  advised  you  not  to  show  it  to  him,'  added 
Adolphe  Cousin. 

'  Will  you  all  hold  your  tongues,'  said  Deslandres, 
looking  at  them  contemptuously.  '  I  don't  want  any 
advice  from  such  a  set  of  cowards  as  you  are.  You 
shall  see  if  I  give  in.  Let  him  expel  me ;  I  should 
like  to  be  expelled.' 

But  Raoul,  in  despair  at  hearing  this  news,  was  not 
to  be  intimidated  by  Deslandres'  wrath.  He  took 
his  friend's  arm  and  whispered  to  him — 

'  How  can  you  speak  so }  You  know  I  should  be 
miserable  at  school  if  you  went  away.  Do  apologize, 
Deslandres,  and  it  will  be  all  right  You  know  you 
have  behaved  badly  to  M.  Habille.' 
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Deslandres  shook  him  roughly  off,  and  stalked  away 
to  a  solitary  comer  of  the  court,  whistling  the  Mar- 
seillaise  very  loudly  and  very  much  out  of  tune.  He 
felt  furious  and  did  not  wish  to  show  it,  so  he  desired 
to  be  alone.  And  he  was  in  a  mood  for  any  act  of 
violence  or  rebellion  that  might  suggest  itself. 

'  Deslandres !  Deslandres !'  called  some  one.  '  Here 
is  Philippe,  who  has  been  sent  for  you.' 

Deslandres  guessed  what  Philippe's  errand  was,  and 
resolved  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  possible. 
There  was  an  old  elm  tree  in  the  corner  for  which  he 
was  making.  In  a  second  he  had  reached  it  and  was 
swarming  up  the  trunk.  But  before  he  could  conceal 
himself  among  the  branches  Philippe  had  seen  him, 
and  came  hobbling  across  the  court  with  a  small 
crowd  of  boys  at  his  heels. 

*  You  must  come  with  me,  please,'  said  Philippe, 
looking  up.  '  The  principal  has  ordered  me  to  con- 
duct you  to  prison.' 

Deslandres  did  not  vouchsafe  to  answer. 

*  Now,  M.  Deslandres,  don't  be  foolish.  I  can  see 
you  well  enough,  so  you  had  better  come  down.' 

*  You  had  better  come  up  and  fetch  me,'  said 
Deslandres,  changing  his  position,  and  swinging  him- 
self across  to  another  part  of  the  tree. 
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*  Take  care,  take  care !  These  branches  are  old  and 
rotten/ 

'They  are  strong  enough  to  hang  you  on/ 
answered  Deslandres;  but  the  words  were  scarcely 
out  of  his  mouth,  when  the  branch  by  which  he  was 
holding  gave  way  with  a  crash,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ground. 

In  half  a  minute  there  was  a  crowd  round  him. 
Raoul  was  on  the  spot  before  any  one,  and.  saw  his 
friend  lying  pale  and  still,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  leg 
doubled  up  under  him.  As  he  reached  the  ground  he 
had  uttered  a  cry,  but  afterwards  no  sound  escaped 
his  lips  except  a  low  moan,  when  some  one  tried  to 
raise  him  up.  He  seemed  to  be  suffering  great  agony, 
and  struggling  to  bear  it  bravely. 

*  Oh !  is  he  killed  V  cried  Raoul,  terror-struck.  *  He 
is  not  dead,  Philippe  ?  * 

Philippe  was  an  old  soldier,  and  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  such  matters.  He  was  kneeling  beside 
Deslandres  and  examining  him. 

*  Stand  back  and  give  him  air,  boys,*  he  said,  *  I 
think  his  leg  is  broken.  Run  for  Dr.  Fabre,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  we  will  carry  him  to  the  infirmary.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  tyrant's  revenge. 

|0U  had  better  go  out  and  take  a  walk/  the 
principal  had  said,  seeing  that  M.  Habille 
was  in  a  state  of  agitation  which  would  unfit  him  for 
work.  *  I  can  get  some  one  else  to  attend  to  your 
duties  this  evening.* 

M.  Habille  was  grateful  for  this  considerate  pro- 
posal He  took  his  hat  and  passed  out  of  the  college, 
scarcely  knowing  where  he  went.  He  felt  miserable 
and  dejected,  and  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  face  the  boys  again,  after  the  scene  that  had  just 
taken  place. 

He  could  not  bear  the  faces  of  the  people  in  the 
streets,  so  he  made  for  the  common  and  strolled  by  the 
banks  of  the  river.    But  there  he  found  boys  playing  and 
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men  fishing,  and  young  couples  whispering  to  each  othi 
such  words  as  sound  sweetest  in  the  quiet  eveniiij 
hours.      The  mattre  (Titude  was  in  no  mood  to  enjoj 
seeing  the  happiness  of  others.     His  mind  was  in  a 
ferment     He  wished  to  be  alone  with  his  troubles. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  laugh  at  his  weakness,  and  say 
that  he  distressed  himself  about  trifles.     Such  a  send- 
tive  nature  as  his  suffers  painfully  from  the  wounds  of 
unkindness  and  ingratitude.     There  are  men  whom 
you  can  kill  with  insults  more  easily  than  with  swords. 
He  turned  from  the  river  and  climbed  the  hill  at 
the  foot  of  which  it  ran.  •  Passing  through  gfroves  of 
silver-leaved  olives,  and  small  thickets  of  brushwood 
glowing  with  the  bright  buds  of  spring,  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  flung  himself  down  beneath  a  lime 
tree.     For  two  hours  he  lay  there,  resting  his  throb- 
bing brow  on   one  hand,  and  with   the  other  idly 
picking  moss  and  twisting  blades  of  grass  into  shreds. 
The  boys  would  have  laughed  incredulously  if  they 
had  been  told  how  unhappy  they  had  made  their 
tyrant.     And  yet  men  have  been  known  to  go  mad 
under  the  same  troubles  as  those  of  M.  Habille.     He 
lay  there  and  thought  over  what  had  happened,  for  he 
could  think  of  nothing  else.     But  little  by  little  his 
agitation  subsided.     The  sweet  sights  and  sounds  of 
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the  wood  soothed  him.  The  soft  shadows  on  the 
grass,  and  the  pale  gold  sunset,  and  the  tender  blue 
flowerets  nestling  on  the  ground,  the  songs  of  the  birds, 
the  merry  voices  of  peasants  returning  home  through 
the  woods,  drove  away  his  bitter  and  excited  thoughts, 
and  when  the  dark  shades  fell  upon  the  hillside,  calm 
had  already  slid  back  into  his  heart. 

Then  M.  Habille  began  to  reproach  himself  for  his 
anger  and  hastiness.  He  had  done  wrong  in  giving 
way  to  his  passion.  He  had  again  broken  his  resolu- 
tion  to  persevere  in  trying  to  gain  the  obedience  of 
his  class  by  kindness.  He  had  got  a  boy  into  a  great 
scrape.  It  was  all  his  fault  This  tyrant  should  have 
been  made  of  sterner  stufi'. 

'  O  God,  forgive  me  and  help  me,'  he  murmured : 
'  I  fear  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a  schoolmaster.' 

Deslandres  would  perhaps  be  expelled,  and  on  his 
account  It  was  too  hard  to  punish  thus  a  thoughtless 
freak.  It  was  too  miich  to  expect  that  a  high-spirited 
boy  would  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  making  a  public 
apology  before  his  schoolfellows.  Better  that  he 
himself  should  leave  the  college.  True,  his  mother 
and  sister  would  thus  be  unprovided  for,  but  surely 
some  other  employment  was  to  be  had.  If  Deslandres 
were  expelled  his  prospects  in  life  would  be  ruined, 
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and  mine,  thought  M.  Habille,  can  scarcely  be  worse 
than  they  are.  It  would  be  such  a  pity — every  one 
liked  Deslandres  and  would  be  sorry  to  lose  him ;  no 
one  cared  for  or  would  miss  himself.  Yes!  he 
would  resign,  and  trust  to  Providence  to  find  some 
other  means  of  supporting  his  mother  and  sister.  It 
would  be  easy  to  get  a  clerkship,  or  a  place  on  the 
railway,  or  a  mastership  in  another  school.  All  boys 
could  not  be  so  hard  to  manage.  At  all  events  he 
would  leave  the  college,  and  perhaps  then  the  boys 
would  know  that  he  had  wished  to  be  their  friend. 
He  would  write  to  the  principal  that  night,  sending 
in  his  resignation  formally  and  interceding  for  Des- 
landres. How  the  tyrant  earnestly  wished  that  he 
had  never  made  a  complaint  against  this  boy !  . 

It  was  quite  dark  when  M.  Habille  reached  the 
college,  and  the  boys  had  gone  to  bed.  Philippe 
half  asleep  let  him  in,  and  they  interchanged  no 
words  except  *  Bon  soir'  So  M.  Habille  knew 
nothing  about  the  accident  that  had  happened  to 
Deslandres. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  salle  d'^tude,  of  which  he 
had  a  key,  and  sitting  down  at  his  desk  began  to 
write  to  the  principal.  He  wrote  two  pages  and  then 
tore  up  the  sheet.    Another  attempt  shared  the  same 
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fate.  He  began  a  third  letter,  but  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  what  to  say,  and  sat  for  an  hour, 
biting  his  pen  and  idly  scribbling  on  the  blotting 
paper. 

Was  he  right  in  sacrificing  himself  thus?  Ought 
not  Deslandres  to  bear  the  penalty  of  his  misconduct? 
Would  it  not  be  more  manly  to  bear  his  troubles  with 
patience  a  little  longer? 

No!  He  should  never  be  able  to  do  his  duties  well. 
There  was  something  in  his  character  which  made 
him  unfit  to  deal  with  boys,  and  aroused  their  dislike 
towards  him.  They  would  always  despise  and  dis- 
obey him,  and  call  him  nicknames.  Again  he  took 
up  his  pen  and  began  to  write. 

But  again  he  laid  it  down  and  sat  irresolute.  He 
felt  hot  and  excited.  He  would  cool  his  brow  and 
collect  his  thoughts  by  a  walk  in  the  courtyard. 

All  still  and  silent  On  one  side  a  row  of  lime 
trees  stood  out  between  him  and  the  grey  sky,  in 
which  the  moon  was  bid  by  flitting  clouds.  On  the 
other  rose  the  tall  buildings  in  which  a  hundred 
young  lives  were  buried  in  sleep. 

'  God  bless  them  and  make  them  good  men,'  said 

the  tyrant  from  his  heart. 

What  was  this  I    A  bright  light  could  be  seen  in 

H 
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one  of  the  lower  storeys,  where  no  light  should  have 
been  at  that  hour. 

M.  Habille  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  was  not  mistaken. 
There  must  be  something  wrong.  The  glare,  for  it 
was  nothing  less,  was  increasing. 

As  fast  as  he  could,  M.  Habille  ran  off  to  the  porter's 
lodge,  and  knocked  loudly. 

'Philippe!     Philippe!' 

*  What  is  the  matter  ?'  the  old  porter  could  be  heard 
growling  as  he  turned  in  bed. 

*  Get  up  I  I  think  the  college  is  on  fire.' 

Philippe  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  jumped  out 
of  bed  in  an  instant.  In  another  he  was  by  M. 
Habille's  side,  buttoning  on  his  clothes  with  one 
hand,  and  bearing  a  bunch  of  keys  in  the  other. 

'  Not  a  moment  to  be  lost !'  he  cried. 

The  whole  courtyard  was  now  lit  up.  The  light 
came  from  one  of  the  class-rooms  on'  the  ground 
floor.  If  they  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  it 
this  was  soon  dispelled.  Philippe  unlocked  the  door 
of  the  room,  and  they  were  driven  back  by  a  gust  of 
smoke  and  hot  air. 

'What  shall  we  do.^'  cried  M.  Habille,  in  con- 
sternation. 

Luckily  for  the  safety  of  the  college,  Philippe  had 
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presence  of  mind     He  hurriedly  shut  the  door,  and 
said — 

*  Take  this  key.  The  bell !  Ring  it  as  loud  as  you 
can.     I  will  send  for  the  firemen.' 

M.  Habille  flew  off  in  one  direction,  and  Philippe 
hobbled  away  in  another.  The  fire  was  gaining  fast 
They  could  see  each  others'  faces  by  its  light.  Cries 
in  the  street  outside,  and  a  loud  knocking  at  the  gate 
of  the  college,  showed  that  it  had  been  discovered  by 
the  passers  by  also. 

The  bell  rang  out  loud  and  fast,  and  the  boys  in 
the  different  dormitories  started  up  and  rubbed  their 

*  It  isn't  time  to  get  up  yet.  What's  the  matter.? 
Something  must  have  happened.' 

Hark!  along  the  stone  corridors  there  are  shouts 
and  trampling  of  feet. 

*  Fire !     Fire !    The  college  is  on  fire.' 

In  a  moment  all  was  alarm  and  confusion.  The 
courts  were  filled  with  boys  in  their  night-shirts,  and 
masters  and  servants  in  various  stages  of  undress.  Every 
one  was  in  a  state  of  bewilderment.  Old  Philippe 
alone  seemed  to  have  his  wits  about  him,  and  was 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  scene.  In  his  trousers, 
shirt,  and   red  night-cap,  he   rushed   about  bellow- 
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ing  out  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  giving  direc- 
tions. 

*  The  fire  is  in  the  school-rooms.  It  is  not  neajr  any 
of  the  dormitories.  Go  back  and  dress  yourselves, 
and  then  get  out  the  buckets  and  be  ready  to  make 
a  chain  as  soon  as  the  fire-engines  come.' 

Most  of  the  boys  obeyed  him,  but  the  noise  and  the 
confusion  continued,  and  above  all  rang  out  the  clang 
of  the  college  bell,  soon  answered  from  the  church 
steeple.  The  gates  were  open,  a  few  boys  ran  away 
in  their  fright,  but  most  of  them  remained,  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  eager  to  be  of  use.  Numbers 
of  people  came  rushing  in  from  the  neighbouring 
streets;  the  cocked  hats  and  dignified  faces  of  two 
or  three  gendarmes  appeared  among  the  crowd 
Every  one  is  suggesting,  gesticulating,  asking  how 
it  happened.  Volunteers  are  enrolled  to  carry  out 
furniture  and  to  hand  the  buckets.  One  or  two  of  the 
masters  run  through  the  rooms  to  see  that  no  one 
still  sleeps.  The  principal  is  wild  with  anxiety.  His 
wife  has  fainted,  and  one  of  his  daughters  has  nearly 
killed  herself  by  jumping  out  of  a  window  to  escape 
the  supposed  danger. 

There  is  a  shout  in  the  street  Up  rattles  a  fire- 
engine^  the  helmets  of  the  men  gleaming  brightly. 
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There  is  plenty  of  light  now.  The  flames  are  burst- 
ing out  of  the  windows.  Then  there  is  a  quick, 
measured  trampling  of  feet,  and  words  of  command 
ring  out  above  the  commotion,  and  up  comes  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  at  the  double,  bearing  buckets  and 
ropes.  Another  fire-engine,  and  more  people.  Half 
the  town  is  awake  already,  and  the  courts  of  the  college 
are  so  crowded  that  the  first  thing  the  soldiers  have  to 
do  is  to  clear  them  of  all  except  the  boys  and  the 
men  who  are  to  help  in  working  the  engines. 

When  it  seemed  no  longer  necessary  to  give  the 
alarm,  M.  Habille  stopped  ringing  the  bell  and 
descended  into  the  courtyard.  By  this  time  some- 
thing like  order  had  been  established.  The  boys  and 
the  soldiers  drawn  up  in  lines  were  passing  buckets  of 
water  to  the  engines,  which  were  playing  briskly  on 
the  burning  rooms.  But  the  flames  had  made  head 
during  the  unavoidable  delay.  One  block  of  the 
building  seemed  doomed.  Luckily  the  rooms  near 
that  where  the  fire  had  broken  out  were  class-rooms, 
and  all  the  dormitories  were  safe.  Above  was  the 
infirmary,  but  no  doubt  the  patients  had  been  at  once 
removed. 

There  was  a  strange  attraction  in  the  scene.  The 
court  full  of  busy  hands,  the  red  light  of  the  fire  fall- 
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ing  on  the  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  and  the  half 
dressed  figures  of  the  boys,  the  long  shadows  thrown 
against  the  white-washed  walls,  the  black  wreaths  of 
smoke  curling  up  into  the  moonlit  sky,  made  a 
spectacle  which  held  M.  Habille  spellbound.  All 
round  him  there  was  a  confusion  of  mingled  sounds — 
the  crackling  of  the  fire,  the  crashing  of  falling  beams, 
the  measured  clank  of  the  engines,  the  hissing  of  the 
water  upon  the  flames,  the  shouts  of  the  crowd.  M. 
Habille  stood  as  if  unable  to  speak  or  move. 

Suddenly  a  scream  rose  above  the  din,  and  he  saw 
a  Sister  of  Mercy  rushing  among  the  soldiers  and 
pointing  to  the  windows  of  the  infirmary.  At  the 
same  moment  he  found  Raoul  at  his  side  crying — 

*  Oh,  can  no  one  save  him?' 

'  How !     What  is  the  matter  > ' 

*  Deslandres !' 

*  Where  is  he  i     Has  he  not  escaped  with  the  rest  ?' 
In  a  few  hurried  words  Raoul  acquainted  him  with 

the  accident  that  had  happened,  and  told  him  that 
Deslandres  had  been  forgotten,  and  was  lying  in  the 
infirmary  with  his  leg  broken. 

*  Oh,  M.  Habille,  he  will  be  burned!' 

Before  he  had  finished,  the  master  rushed  from  his 
side  and  disappeared. 
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Sister  Renette,  the  superintendent  of  the  infirmary, 
had  by  this  time  succeeded  in  informing  the  soldiers 
of  the  state  of  the  case.  A  score  of  volunteers  ran  to 
the  staircase  leading  to  the  infirmary,  but  it  was  full 
of  thick  smoke,  and  all  shrank  back. 

*  The  ladders!    The  ladders!'  was  the  cry. 

Ladders  were  brought.  They  were  all  too  short. 
Others  were  sent  for,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  flames 
and  smoke  were  spreading  fast,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  it  might  be  too  late. 

It  was  horrible!  The  spectators  fancied  they  could 
hear  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  boy  thus  doomed  to 
such  a  dreadful  fate.  Raoul  sobbed  and  clasped  his 
hands  in  agony. 

A  cry  arose  from  the  crowd.  A  man  was  standing 
at  one  of  the  windows.  His  face  was  black,  he  wiped 
his  brow,  and  seemed  to  gasp  for  air.  He  was  sup- 
porting a  white  figure  in  his  arms. 

Raoul  recognised  M.  Habille,  arid  trembled  with 
hope.     Deslandres  might  yet  be  saved. 

A  shout  of  applause  greeted  this  brave  man  who 
had  penetrated  to  the  room  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  He 
had  a  rope — he  was  fastening  it  and  lowering  it  down. 
He  was  letting  himself  out  of  the  window.  A  sudden 
silence  fell  on  the  spectators,  broken  onlv  by  eiacu- 
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latioiis  of  admiration  or  suspense.  One  moment 
more. 

Raoul  closed  his  eyes — he  could  not  bear  to  look. 

•  He  opened  them  again.     M.  Habille  was  swinging  in 

mid-air,  clinging  to  the  rope  with  one  hand,  and  with 

the  other  clasping  Deslandres'  waist     The  pent  up 

feelings  of  the  crowd  found  vent 

'He  is  saved!  Noble  fellow!  Keep  back!  Keep 
back!' 

He  reached  the  ground.  A  hundred  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  relieve  him  of  his  helpless  burdea 
He  staggered  and  fell  senseless  in  a  soldier's  armSb 
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VIVE  LE  TVRAN! 
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|HE  fire  was  got  under  before  it  had  done  any- 
further  damage  than  the  destruction  of  a  few 
rooms,  and  in  two  days  the  boys  returned  to  their 
usual  work. 

All  over  the  college  there  was  a  perfect  furor  of  ad- 
miration for  M,  Habille.  The  courage  of  the  mattre 
d^^tude  had  made  him  a  hero  among  the  boys,  and 
now  all  his  pupils  were  as  eager  to  please  him  and 
gain  his  good-will,  as  they  had  formerly  been  to 
torment  him. 

One  desk  was  empty.  It  was  many  weeks  before 
Deslandres  rejoined  his  companions.  The  injury 
which  he  had  received  was  not  in  itself  of  a  very 
serious  character,  but  fever  set  in,  and  for  some  time 
his  life  was  thought  to  be  in  danger. 
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Poor  Raoul  was  in  a  sad  state  of  anxiety.  Every 
day  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  sick-room  and  left 
bouquets  of  spring  flowers  or  some  such  little  present 
He  hung  about  the  passages,  watching  for  the  doctor 
or  Sister  Renette,  that  he  might  ask  how  his  friend 
was.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  of  what  might  be 
the  end  of  this  long  illness.  He  remembered  that 
Deslandres  had  spoken  to  him  unkindly  just  before 
his  accident,  and  perhaps  he  might  never  hear  that 
voice  again. 

At  length  the  good-natured  doctor  was  able  to  tell 
him  that  his  patient  was  out  of  danger,  and  soon  after 
Raoul  was  allowed  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  the  sick- 
room. 

Could  that  be  Deslandres  ?  A  pale  Cace,  almost  as 
white  as  the  snowy  pillows,  and  two  thin  hands 
stretched  out  towards  Raoul,  who  bounded  forward  to 
take  them  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and  kissed  his  friend,  and 
hung  over  him,  and  could  scarcely  speak. 

'Now,  don't  excite  yourselves,'  said  M.  Fabre. 
*And  only  ten  minutes,  remember.' 

The  ten  minutes  slipped  by  like  one.  As  soon  as 
they  were  left  alone,  the  two  boys  found  their  tongues, 
and  had  plenty  to  say  to  each  other.  Raoul  told 
Deslandres  all  the  news  of  the  class,  how  Adolphe 
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was  likely  to  get  the  first  prize  now  that  his  most 
formidable  competitor  had  been  removed,  how  never- 
theless he  and  all  the  boys  wished  so  much  to  have 
Deslandres  back  again,  how  much  damage  had  been 
done  by  the  fire,  and  how  the  necessary  repairs  were 
going  on.  But  there  was  one  name  he  did  not . 
mention. 

*Now,  you  must  go,'  said  Sister  Renette.  *The 
ten  minutes  are  up.' 

*One    moment    more,    please,'    said    Deslandres. 

*  Raoul,  bend  down.     I  wish  to  whisper  something  to 
you.     If  any  of  the  fellows  are  cheeky  or  troublesome 

to   M.    Habille — ^you  understand, — tell  them  that  I 

shall  give  them  such  a  licking  when  I  get  better.' 

■  Oh,  that  isn't  necessary,*  said  Raoul  with  a  smile, 
and  then  Sister  Renette  took  him  by  the  ears  and 
conducted  him  to  the  door,  comforting  him  with  the 
promise  that  he  should  stay  half-an-hour  next  time  if 
Deslandres  was  better. 

This  was  all  Deslandres  said  to  Raoul  about  M. 
Habille,  but  to  Sister  Renette  he  was  more  com- 
municative. It  was  she  who  told  him  how  the  master 
had  at  the  risk  of  his  life  made  his  way  through  the 
stifling  smoke  to  the  infirmary,  how  he  had  sought 
him  out  as  he  lay  senseless  on  his  bed,  how  he  had 
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brought  him  to  the  ground  in  safety,  how  every  day 
he  had  called  to  inquire  for  him. 

'  Oh,  do  ask  him  to  come  in  and  let  me  thank  him. 
No,  I  can't  bear  to  see  him — I  should  feel  so  ashamed 
Sister  Renette,  you  don't  know  how  badly  I  have 
behaved  to  M.  Habille.  I  can't  understand — why  did 
he  face  such  danger  to  save  me,  who  have  done 
nothing  but  annoy  him  and  stir  up  the  other  boys 
against  him?' 

'Perhaps,'  said  Sister  Renette,  *he  knew  that  a 
Christian  must  return  good  for  evil.* 

Deslandres  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  was 
silent.     But  he  was  thinking. 

Ah!  Deslandres,  people  pitied  you,  the  high-spirited, 
active  boy,  condemned  to  these  long  hours  of  help- 
lessness and  solitude.  And  you  sighed  and  fretted 
and  thought  your  accident  a  dreadful  misfortune,  did 
you  not.?  And  yet  it  was  sent  in  God's  goodness. 
For  into  your  mind  came  thoughts  to  which  the  pride 
and  vigour  of  life  had  before  denied  an  entrance;  and 
perhaps  you  owe  it  to  that  sick-bed  that  your  life  is 
a  blessing  and  not  a  curse  to  yourself  and  your  fellow- 
men. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  first  meeting  be- 
tween Deslandres  and  M.  Habille.     I  will  only  inform 
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my  readers  that  Old  Clo'  did  not  resign  his  post  in 
the  college ;  and  then  back  we  go  to  England,  where, 
as  has  before  been  observed,  no  boys  are  ever  rude 
and  troublesome  to  any  of  their  masters. 

And  as  English  boys  have  of  course  no  need  of  the 
moral  of  this  story  of  French  school  life,  I  will  finish 
it  by  a  quotation  from  a  French  author,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  understood  by  all  those  whom  it  may 
concern. 

*La  tyrannie  des  gouvernds  est  autrement  despo- 
tique  que  celle  des  gouvernants;  et  de  tous  les 
gouvernds,  les  plus  cruels  sont  bien  certainement 
ces  enfants  blancs  et  roses,  de  dix  a  doux  ans,  qui 
feront  un  jour  les  meilleurs  citoyens  du  monde,  et  qui 
commencent  la  vie  par  des  actes  de  mdchancetd 
inouie/ 

The  young  gentlemen  of  the  fifth  class  of  the  college 
of  Lesmoulins  should  have  thought  over  this  before 
crying  out '  Down  with  the  tyrant !' 


THE    NEW    BOY. 


CHAPTER    I. 


GOING  TO  SCHOOL. 


OME  years  ago,  while  Paris  was  still  the  gay 
metropolis  of  pleasure,  dreaming  not  of  ene- 
mies or  misfortunes,  there  might  be  seen  walking 
through  one  of  the  small  streets  near  the  Garden  of 
the  Luxembourg  two  persons,  a  woman  and  a  boy, 
who  were  recognized  by  the  practised  eye  of  the  Paris 
gamin  as  being  from  the  country.  Even  if  their 
looks  of  bewildered  admiration,  and  the  nervous  haste 
with  which  they  scuttled  across  the  crossings,  had  not 
sufficiently  proclaimed  this  fact,  their  dress  and  ap- 
pearance were  scarcely  Parisian.  The  woman  wore 
the  neat  cap,  short  dress,  and  stout  shoes  of  a  respect- 
able peasant  or  country  domestic,  and  though  the  boy 
was  dressed  in  an  ordinary  school  uniform,  it  was 
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bran  new  and  much  too  large  for  him,  and  the  com- 
placent way  in  which  he  kept  regarding  his  appear- 
ance in  the  shop  windows  showed  that  he  was  making 
his  debut  as  a  collegian. 

This  was  no  less  a  person  than  Paul  Gargilier,  aged 
thirteen  years,  only  son  and  heir  of  Monsieur  Jonathas 
Gargilier,  a  country  gentleman  residing  some  fifty 
miles  from  Paris.  Paul  had  been  hitherto  brought  up 
at  home  by  his  father  and  his  nurse — his  mother  was 
dead — and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  had  been  spoiled. 
Accustomed  to  having  his  own  way  in  almost  every- 
thing, he  had  at  length  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he 
should  like  to  go  to  school  M.  Gargilier  wished  to 
educate  his  son  at  home  with  the  aid  of  the  cur6  of  the 
parish,  and  at  first  refused  to  accede  to  the  young 
gentleman's  wishes,  but  Monsieur  Paul  was  deter- 
mined to  get  out  of  the  nursery  and  visit  Paris,  and 
wear  a  uniform  like  his  cousin  Stanislaus,  and  see 
something  of  the  fun  and  play  which  he  had  always 
heard  of  as  the  principal  element  in  school  life.  So 
he  sulked,  and  fidgeted,  and  pestered  his  father  into 
giving  his  consent;  and  the  end  of  the  matter  was 
that  we  see  him  sent  off  to  Paris  with  his  old  nurse 
Prudence,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  charge  of  Mon- 
sieur   Doguin,   master    of   the    Pension  des   Jeun^ 
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SavantSy  which  was  the  rather  pretentious  appellation 
owned  by  a  private  boarding-school. 

Prudence  and  Paul  were  some  time  in  finding  their 
way  to  this  abode  of  the  Muses,  but  that  was  not  so 
much  due  to  the  distance  as  to  the  fact  that  they 
stopped  to  look  open-mouthed  into  almost  all  the 
shop  windows,  and  showed  the  utmost  ingenuity  in 
taking  wrong  turnings,  though  they  asked  their  way 
at  every  corner.  As  for  calling  a  voiture,  Prudence 
knew  better.  Every  Parisian  was  in  her  eyes  a  cheat, 
and  every  cabman  was,  in  this  respect,  triply  a  Pari- 
sian, so  she  caught  Paul  by  the  hand,  and  trudged 
away  through  a  wilderness  of  winding  streets,  relying 
upon  a  very  dim  remembrance  of  them  dating  from 
two  months  that  she  had  spent  in  the  service  of  a 
family  in  that  quarter  twenty  years  before.  Any  one 
who  knows  the  neighbourhood  will  be  sure  that  poor 
Prudence  was  but  a  sorry  guide ;  but  there  is  an  end 
to  everything,  and  at  length  their  search  for  the  Rue 
de  St  Quentin  was  crowned  with  success,  and  they 
stood  before  the  formidable-looking  gate  of  the  pension. 
In  answer  to  their  summons  a  porter  appeared  at  a 
side  wicket,  and  on  learning  their  errand  invited 
them  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes  while  he  called  one 
of  the  masters.      But  Paul,  all   impatience,  pushed 
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forward  into  the  open  court  that  lay  beyond  the 
porter's  lodge,  and  Prudence  followed  him  in  some 
trepidation,  for  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  enter  the 
precincts  of  a  school  with  a  light  heart  Prudence 
had  no  other  idea  of  a  schoolmaster  than  as  an  ogre 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  boys.  But  Paul  was  only 
too  eager  to  see  his  new  companions  and  join  in  their 
games  and  become  a  favourite  among  them,  and  be 
praised  by  the  masters,  and  carry  off  all  the  prizes. 
This  was  his  notion  of  school  life.  At  home  he  had 
always  been  a  personage  of  consequence,  and  Pru- 
dence praised  him  to  the  skies  as  one  of  the  cleverest 
of  boys,  so  he  did  not  suppose  that  at  school  he 
might  possibly  be  a  very  insignificant  individual 

The  court  into  which  they  entered  was  filled  by 
boys  at  play.  A  group  of  them  stopped  their  game 
and  looked  towards  the  new  comers,  Paul  in  his  new 
uniform,  and  Prudence  holding  in  her  hand  a  letter 
from  her  master  to  the  proprietor  of  the  boarding- 
house.  The  boys  chuckled  and  nudged  each  other, 
and  like  rude  little  cubs  that  they  were,  prepared  to 
amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  strangers. 

*  Will  one  of  you  young  gentlemen  have  the  kind- 
ness to  take  me  where  I  can  find  the  master  of  the 
pension  ?'  said  Prudence  with  her  politest  air. 


I 
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'  I  am  his  deputy,  madame/  replied  the  biggest 
of  the  band,  winking  at  the  others.  '  What  do  you 
wish  ?' 

'  Monsieur  the  deputy  of  the  master,  here  is  a  letter 
from  my  master,  M.  Jonathas  Gargilier.' 

*  What  is  the  letter  about  ?*  asked  the  boy,  whose 
impudence  did  not  go  the  length  of  opening  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  master. 

*  M.  Gargilier  wishes  to  place  my  young  master 
here  in  your  estimable  house.  Bow,  Monsieur  Paul, 
salute  monsieur  the  deputy  and  his  worthy  com- 
panions/ said  Prudence,  flattering  herself  that  she 
was  behaving  with  great  politeness  and  propriety, 
and  conciliating  for  her  young  master  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  these  well-bred  Parisians. 

She  made  a  low  curtsey,  and  Paul  made  a  bow, 
and  all  the  boys  gravely  took  of  their  caps  and  bowed 
as  low  as  they  could,  and  the  one  who  had  spoken 
before  replied,  though  he  could  scarcely  contrive  not 
to  burst  out  laughing — 

*  In  the  name  of  my  worthy  companions  and  of  our 
excellent  master,  I  receive  into  our  estimable  house 
this  young  gentleman  from  the  country,  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  you  too,  madame,  if  you  will  do 
us  the  honour  to  remain  with  us.' 
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*  Monsieur  is  very  kind,  too  kind.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  invitation,  but  I  promised  to 
go  back  to-morrow  evening  by  the  last  train  after 
seeing  Monsieur  Paul  settled  comfortably/ 

*  That's  right,  my  good  lady.  Will  you  walk  this 
way  and  w^it  a  minute  or  two  while  we  receive  your 
young  master  with  the  usual  ceremonies.* 

Bowing,  he  led  the  way  to  a  corner  of  the  court, 
followed  by  all  the  boys  on  the  broad  grin.  At  this 
corner  there  was  a  coal  cellar  into  which  he  ushered 
Prudence,  and  then  suddenly  slammed  the  door,  and 
pushed  back  Paul  into  the  middle  of  the  court. 

*  Come,  you  young  stranger,  come  into  the  middle 
of  your  future  comrades,  and  receive  the  honours  paid 
to  every  new  comer/ 

Paul  stared  at  him  open-mouthed,  and  was  still 
more  surprised  when  he  found  himself  standing  in  the 
centre  of  a  ring  of  thirty  or  forty  boys,  who  with 
joined  hands  were  dancing  round  him  and  howling 
at  the  pitch  of  their  voices.  Paul  did  not  under- 
stand this  strange  reception.  He  kept  turning  round 
and  round ;  then  the  boys  came  up  behind  him  one 
by  one  and  pulled  the  tails  of  his  coat  till-  he  thought 
they  would  have  torn  them  off,  and  to  prevent  this 
catastrophe  he  ran  forward  and  tried  to  escape.-    He 
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could  not  break  the  circle  ;  the  boys  pushed  him  back 
with  no  gentle  hand.  He  got  angry  and  frightened, 
and  forgetting  his  newly-acquired  schoolboy  dignity, 
began  to  call  out  for  Prudence. 

*  Be  quiet,  you  idiot,'  said  one  of  the  boys  in  a  loud 
whisper,  and  .suddenly  the  ring  broke  and  the  boys 
dispersed  at  the  approach  of  M.  Hervd,  the  matirc 
(T^tude,  or  usher  of  the  pension. 

'  What  is  the  matter  here  ?  Who  is  this  boy  ? 
Why  is  he  crying  out  V 

*  Monsieur,  it  is  a  new  boy  who  has  just  come  with 
his  nurse ;  she  wants  to  see  the  head-master,  and  he 
has  been  playing  with  us  and  got  knocked  over,  and 
we  were  just  picking  him  up.' 

Paul  was  going  to  speak,  but  one  of  the  boys 
whispered  in  his  ear — 

*  Be  quiet ;  if  you  say  a  word,  you  shall  catch  it' 
The  niattre  d^^tude  looked  suspiciously  at  the  boys, 

and  asked  Paul  where  his  nurse  was. 

'  She  is  there,'  said  Paul,  pointing  to  the  coal  cellar 
where  Prudence  was  imprisoned,  and  in  spite  of  their 
efforts  the  other  boys  could  no  longer  restrain  them- 
selves from  a  general  roar  of  laughter. 

'There!'  cried  the  master,  looking  round  him  with 
a  frown.     '  Who  put  her  there  Y 
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'  It  was  the  deputy/  said  Paul. 

'Who?    What  deputy?' 

'  The  master's  deputy.     He  told  us  that- 


*Come  now,  young  gentlemen,  what  silly  trick  is 
this  you  have  been  playing  ?  Which  of  you  has  ven- 
tured to  call  himself  the  deputy  of  the  head-master?' 
.  No  one  now  seemed  willing  to  claim  this  honour, 
and  the  mattre  d'itude  asked  Paul  to  point  out  the  so- 
called  deputy.  But  he  had  disappeared,  and  Paul 
could  make  no  answer. 

'  Very  well,'  said  M.  Herv6.  *  We  shall  see  about 
this  another  time.' 

He  hastened  to  open  the  door  of  the  cellar,  and, 
with  many  excuses,  released  Prudence,  who  was  in 
utter  amazement  at  having  been  kept  waiting  in  such 
a  place.  But  now  the  mattre  d'^tude  conducted  her 
to  the  visitors'  parlour;  and  when  she  and  Paul  had 
been  there  for  some  few  minutes,  a  gentleman 
entered,  who  announced  himself  as  M.  Doguin,  the 
head-master.  When  he  had  read  Prudence's  letter, 
he  looked  at  Paul  from  head  to  foot,  and  asked  him 
when  he  would  be  ready  to  enter  the  pension. 

*Now,  monsieur,  if  you  like.     Prudence,  you  will 
send  me  my  box  this  afternoon,  will  you  not  ? ' 

*  Surely,'  said  Prudence.     *  But '     She  stopped. 
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and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  She  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  parting  with  her  young  master, 
who  till  now  had  never  left  her  for  an  hour.  Paul, 
though  his  excitement  prevented  him  from  feeling 
the  separation  so  keenly,  began  to  give  symptoms  of 
blubbering  a  little  out  of  sympathy,  and  M.  Doguin, 
wishing  to  prevent  a  scene,  proposed  to  take  the  boy 
at  once  among  his  new  companions. 

'  This  good  woman  will  come  back  and  see  you,  I 
have  no  doubt' 

*  To-morrow,  to-morrow !  *  cried  Prudence,  fairly 
giving  way,  and  pulling  out  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

'Yes,  yes,'  said  M.  Doguin.  'Come  along  now, 
my  boy,  and  I  will  introd;ice  you  to  your  school- 
fellows.' 

*  Monsieur,  I  beg  one  thing,  that  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  tell  them  not  to  annoy  me.  They  have 
been  knocking  me  about  and  throwing  me  on  the 
ground,  and  they  have  almost  torn  my  coat  Look 
here!' 

*  I  will  speak  to  them  about  it,'  said  M.  Doguin, 
smiling  at  his  simplicity.  'Now  then,  say  good- 
bye to  your  nurse.' 

This  was  easier  said  than  done.  Prudence  threw 
herself  on  Paul's  neck,  and   began  to   sob  bitterly. 
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uttering  broken  words  of  farewell  and  good  advice. 
Only  after  taking  three  affectionate  hugs,  and  return- 
ing to  fill  his  hands  with  a  package  of  cakes  and  bon- 
bons, which  in  her  emotion  she  had  almost  forgotten, 
was  she  persuaded  to  take  her  departure,  promising 
that  she  would  not  fail  to  come  back  the  next  day, 
which  by  good  luck  happened  to  be  the  regular 
weekly  visiting-day.  Then,  feeling  very  miserable, 
and  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  character  of  the  place 
where  she  had  just  left  her  darling,  she  took  the 
omnibus,  and  sought  the  house  of  a  sister-in-law  with 
whom  she  was  to  spend  the  night 

While  she  was  on  her  way  there,  Paul  had  crammed 
the  cakes  into  the  breast  of  his  tunic,  dried  his  eyes 
with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  followed  the  master 
into  the  court  where  he  had  just  had  his  first  experi- 
ence of  school  life.  M.  Doguin  called  to  the  bo)rs, 
who  were  playing  all  around,  and  addressed  them 
thus — 

'Gentlemen,  I  recommend  to  your  kindness  and 
attention  this  new  boy  who  accompanies  me.  I  am 
sorry  to  find  that  you  have  already  been  ill-using 
him.  These  rough  jokes  of  yours  cause  my  house  to 
have  a  bad  name,  and  I  have  a  very  strong  objection 
to  them.' 
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*  We  haven't  been  doing  anything,  monsieur/  cried 
some  of  the  boys.     'We  were  only  playing  with  him.' 

'  That  is  not  true/  said  Paul.  '  You  nearly  pulled 
my  coat  to  pieces,  you  shoved  me  down  on  the 
ground,  and  you  locked  up  Prudence  in  the  cellar.* 

*  It  wasn't  me,'  said  the  boy  to  whom  he  spoke. 
*Yes    it  was  you,  you    who    called   yourself   the 

master's  deputy.' 

*  Oh,  it  is  you,  then,  Crepu,  who  have  shown  this 
want  of  respect  for  me,  and  this  rudeness  towards  a 
visitor  who  was  bringing  a  new  boy  into  my  house  V 

'  No,  monsieur ;  he  is  not  telling  the  truth.  It  was 
not  me.* 

'  It  was  you.  I  recognize  you  quite  well ;  and  when 
Prudence  comes  to-morrow  she  will  know  you  also.' 

'  Crepu,  I  see  by  your  face  that  you  are  guilty,  and 
this  boy  speaks  with  an  air  of  truthfulness.' 

*  But,  monsieur ' 

*  None  of  that.  I  believe  that  it  was  you,  and  you 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  sortie  to-morrow.' 

*  But,  monsieur -' 

*  None  of  that.     You  will  stay  in  to-morrow.' 

As  M.  Doguin  turned  to  walk  away,  the  bell  for 
school  began  to  ring,  and  the  boys  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons without  delay.     Paul  followed  the  rest,  keeping 
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close  to  M.  Herv6,  which  he  would  have  done  all  the 
more  anxiously  if  he  had  seen  the  furious  glances 
which  Crepu  fixed  upon  him. 

Already  he  didn't  much  like  the  look  of  affairs. 
School  was  not  going  to  be  such  a  nice  place  after  all. 
This  was  not  exactly  what  he  had  bargained  for. 

Let  us  change  the  scene,  and  step  back  a  few 
months.  We  are  at  M.  Gargilier*s  house  in  the 
country,  and  making  part,  if  you  please,  of  a  com- 
pany which  is  assembled  round  the  dinner-table 
covered  with  fruit  and  wine.  This  company  consists 
of  a  few  of  the  host's  friends,  one  of  whom  has  brought 
his  sons  Adolphe  and  Raoul,  college  boys  home  for 
the  vacation.  And  Master  Paul  is  there,  too,  chatter- 
ing as  loud  as  the  best  of  them,  and  annoying  every- 
one except  his  fond  father  by  the  cool  way  in  which 
he  thrusts  himself  forward. 

*  Papa,  papa,  give  me  some  more  grapes,*  he  cries, 
interrupting  a  political  discussion  which  his  father  is 
maintaining  with  the  cur6  of  the  parish. 

'  My  dear  boy,  you  really  have  had  enough.  You 
know  you  will  make  yourself  ill  again.' 

*  No,  I  shan't.     Please  give  me  some,  papa.* 

*  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  bring  out  the  medi- 
cine bottle  to-morrow,'  says  his  father,  but  seeing  a  pout 
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on  the  dear  boy's  face,  he  gives  way  and  says :  '  Well 
you  shall  have  a  few,  but  I  am  sure  so  much  fruit  is 
not  good  for  you.' 

Paul  impatiently  stretches  out  his  plate,  upsets  two 
glasses,  breaks  one,  stains  the  tablecloth  with  the  con- 
tents of  another. 

*  Bother ! '  is  all  he  says. 

*Do  take  care  what  you  are  about,  Paul,'  cries  his 
father  rather  crossly.  *How  often  have  I  told  you 
not  to  be  so  greedy  and  impatient !  See  how  much 
better  your  young  friends  there  behave.' 

Paul  pays  no  attention  to  this  rebuke,  but  helps 
himself  to  a  handful  of  grapes,  and  then  M.  Colisin, 
father  of  the  two  other  boys,  says : 

*  Come.  I  propose  that  you  youngsters  go  out  and 
have  a  run  in  the  garden.' 

His  sons  at  once  rise  to  obey  this  hint,  but  Paul 
lolls  back  in  his  chair  and  replies  with  his  mouth  full : 

*  I  don't  wish  to  go  out.     I  want  some  wine.' 

*  Well,  you  shall  have  some,'  says  M.  Gargilier,  *if 
you  will  only  go  out  with  these  boys.  Paul !  Be 
polite  to  your  guests.     They  wish  to  go  out* 

*  No,  they  don't,'  says  Paul  looking  at  them,  but 
they  have  already  removed  to  the  open  window,  so  he 
condescends  to  give  up  the  point,  and  running  to  his 
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father,  he  drinks  the  glass  of  wine  poured  out  for  him, 
receives  a  kiss  and  swaggers  off. 

*rm  afraid  I  spoil  that  boy!'  sighs  M.  Gargilier, 
looking  after  his  son.  'I  can't  help  it.  He  is  the 
very  image  of  his  poor  mother.* 

'  What  a  blessing  for  your  boys  that  they  are  not 
only  sons/  growls  M.  Cousin's  neighbour,  a  cynical 
old  bachelor ;  and  then  the  gentlemen  began  to  talk 
about  the  news  from  Italy. 

,  Meanwhile  Paul  is  strutting  about  and  showing  off 
his  possessions,  his  pony,  his  rabbits,  the  famous  apple 
tree  in  the  garden,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He  refuses 
altogether  to  believe  that  the  Cousins  have  a  larger 
apple  tree  in  their  garden,  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
scoff  at  their  pony,  which  he  has  never  seea.  If  they 
were  not  uncommonly  good-natured  boys,  there  would 
be  some  danger  of  a  quarrel.  But  presently  the  con- 
versation takes  another  direction. 

*  How  do  you  like  school } '  says  Paul,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  rattles  on :  '  I  want  so  much 
to  go  to  school,  but  papa  won't  let  me.  I  shan't  leave 
off  teasing  him,  though,  until  he  does.  My  papa 
always  gives  in  to  me.' 

The  two  brothers  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled 

*  I  suspect  you  won't  like  school,'  said  the  elder. 
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'  Why  not  ? '  asked  Paul. 

*  People  won't  give  in  to  you  there.* 

'  I  wish  you  knew  old  Montaliver,  the  principal  of 
the  college/  said  Adolphe.  *  I  should  like  to  see  him 
giving  in  to  you/  and  both  the  boys  burst  out  laugh- 
ing at  the  idea. 

*  He'd  settle  you  soon  enough/ 

'  I  should  like  to  see  him ! '  bragged  Paul. 

'  Go  and  tell  him  so.  Ha !  Ha !  How  dare  you 
speak  to  me  so!  Write  three  hundred  lines  of 
Virgil ! '  cried  Raoul,  mimicking  the  stern  tones  of  his 
preceptor. 

'  I  wouldn't  do  them.' 

*  Wouldn't  you !  Then  you  would  be  sent  to  the 
cachot^ 

'  I  wouldn't  go.' 

'That's  a  fine  idea !     The  porter  would  catch  hold 
of  you  and  drag  you  off  fast  enough/ 
'I'd* kick  his  shins/ 

*  Much  good  that  would  do  you  ! ' 
Paul  tossed  his  head. 

*  Yes,  you  have  to  do  what  you  are  told  at  school, 
and  no  mistake/ 

*  Well,  I  always  do  what  I  am  told/ 

Adolphe  and   Raoul   laughed  louder  than  before, 
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and  Paul  was  beginning  to  get  indignant,  wb^  there 
appeared  upon  the  scene  Prudence,  who§e.jtcquain- 
tance  we  have  already  made  in  Paris.   ..   ■.'^• 

*  Oh,  Paul !  Paul ! '  she  cried,  runidxij^p,  *  you  are 
walking  on  the  wA- grassi .;  fty  darling,  you  will 
catch  cold.     Come  on  the  gravel,  directly.* 

*I  wont/  said  Paul,  turning  away  and  stalking 
majestically  over  the  grass. 

'You  naughty  boy!  Come  back  this  moment,* 
shouted  Prudence,  launching  out  in  pursuit,  and  then 
Paul  fairly  took  to  his  heels,  and  there  was  an  excit- 
ing chase  round  the  lawn,  while  Adolphe  and  Raoul 
stood  by  and  looked  on  with  roars  of  laughter,  en- 
couraging now  their  docile  friend  and  now  his  anxious 
nurse  with  their  acclamations. 

It  is  getting  cold  and  the  dew  is  beginning  to  fall, 
so  without  waiting  to  know  the  result  of  the  chase, 
we  will  leave  them  and  return  to  the  Rue  St.  Quentin. 


r'^4:'^  '^X-^     -^  '^<%  '^K-I^J, 

CHAPTER  11. 
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|HE  new  boy  now  found  himself  in  a  large, 
dreary  room,  jSUed  with  rows  of  desks,  and 
ornamented  with  maps  and  blackboards.  Here  were 
assembled  the  senior  and  middle  classes  of  the  pen- 
sion ;  the  juniors  occupied  a  separate  room  under  the 
care  of  another  master.  M.  Herv6  assigned  Paul  a 
desk  among  '  the  middles,'  and  giving  him  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  began  to  dictate  to  the  class.  Paul,  some- 
what triumphant  over  the  punishment  of  the  boys  who 
had  annoyed  him,  was  minded  to  show  that  he  could 
beat  them  all  at  spelling  and  writing,  in  which  depart- 
ments of  education  Prudence  had  always  praised  his 
proficiency.     But  he  found  that  it  was  one  thing  to  do 

dictation  at  home  and  another  thing  at  school.     He 

K 
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had  always  been  accustomed  to  begin  when  he 
pleased,  to  have  the  words  read  over  to  him  as  often 
as  he  liked,  and  to  jSdget  with  his  writing  materials 
whenever  the  fancy  took  him.  So  he  was  somewhat 
disconcerted  to  find  that  he  was  expected  to  start  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  rest,  to  keep  his  attention 
fixed  on  the  master,  who  would  not  explain  or  repeat 
a  word,  and  to  write  steadily  and  silently,  without 
any  one  taking  a  bit  of  interest  in  what  he  was  doing. 
He  hesitated,  looked  off  his  paper,  fell  behind  the 
rest,  got  confused,  missed  out  words  and  whole  lines, 
made  blots  and  erasures — in  fact,  by  no  means 
acquitted  himself  creditably.  When  the  lesson  was 
finished  the  master  corrected  the  papers  of  the  top 
boys,  who  in  turn  looked  over  those  of  the  rest  The 
boy  who  examined  Paul's  seemed  amused,  rather  than 
astonished,  at  his  performance. 

*  Why,  you  have  left  out  some  words  ! '  he  said. 

*  I  didn't  know  how  to  spell  them,'  answered  Paul 
'That's  a  good  idea  !    If  you  only  write  the  words 

you  know,  you  won't  have  many  mistakes.' 

Paul  felt  abashed  at  this  rebuke  from  a  boy  evi- 
dently younger  than  himself,  and  he  was  still  more 
humiliated  when  he  found  that  twenty-three  mistakes 
had  been  marked  to  him,  and  that  he  was  placed  at 
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bottom  of  the  class.  But  he  resolved  to  put  a 
I  face  on  this  failure,  and  seeing  some  of  the  boys 
3  warm  themselves  at  the  stove,  he  sauntered  up 
lem,  looking  as  bold  as  he  could.  They  some- 
:  unceremoniously  shoved  him  back,  and  M. 
/6  called  out : 

'0  your  seat,  Gai^ilier.  There  is  not  room  for 
Y  one  at  the  stove,  and  only  boys  who  have  done 

in  their  lessons  have  the  privilege  of  warming 
iselves.' 

bere  was  a  titter  at  this  rebuff,  and  Paul  grew 
and  sat  down  in  his  place.      He  was  offended 

the  master  and  the  boys,  who  treated  him  with 
ttle  ceremony.  How  dared  they  laugh  at  such 
mportant  person  as  Paul  Gargilier,  son  of  M. 
thas  Gargilier,  the  richest  man  in  the  village. 
ATOuld  soon  show  them  that  he  was  as  good  as 
of  them.  In  the  meanwhile  he  sat  in  dignified 
;,  and  comforted  himself  by  eatitig  Prudence's 
5,  which  he  did  not  contrive  to  do  without 
cting  M.  Herv6's  attention,  and  having  the  re- 
der  of  his  dainties  taken  away  from  him. 
lesson  in  Latin  was  now  begun,  and  the  master 
1  Paul  to  show  that  he  knew  something  and  gain 
tter  place  in  the  class.     But  Paul  was  not  going 
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to  demean  himself  in  this  way.  Since  his  talents  had 
not  been  appreciated,  he  should  not  exhibit  them; 
so,  though  he  could  have  answered  many  of  the 
questions,  he  preserved  a  dignified  silence  and  the 
lowest  place  in  the  class,  and  felt  cold  and  annoyed 
and  ill-used,  which  last  feeling  can  be  so  treated  as 
to  be  a  singularly  comfortable  one. 

The  hour  of  study  passed  away,  and  the  bell  rung 
for  dinner.  The  boys  poured  out  pell-mell,  and  made 
their  way  to  the  dining-room,  some  of  them  stopping 
in  the  passage  for  a  very  brief  and  superficial  ablu- 
tion in  a  row  of  iron  basins  provided  for  the  purpose, 
but  without  soap  or  towels.  But  this  ceremony  was 
by  no  means  de  rigueur. 

You  may  imagine  that  Paul,  accustomed  to  dainty 
living,  and  gorged  with  cakes  and  chocolate  within 
the  last  half-hour,  did  not  fail  to  turn  up  his  nose  at 
the  plain  diet  of  M.  Doguin's  pension.  Firs^  there 
was  cabbage  soup.  Paul  didn't  like  cabbage  soup, 
and  he  told  his  neighbour  so;  but  this  boy  only 
laughed,  and  offered  to  eat  his  portion.  Paul  occu- 
pied himself  in  picking  out  the  pieces  of  cabbage  and 
regarding  them  contemptuously;  and  then,  laying 
down  his  spoon,  waited  for  the  next  course.  The 
next  course  consisted  of  pieces  of  boiled  beef,  sufr 
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ciently  tough,  though  not  too  tough  for  the  teeth  of 
schoolboys ;  but  Paul  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  boiled  beef,  and  allowed  his  neighbour  to  con- 
sume his  share.  What  was  coming  next  ?  A  tender 
chicken,  a  nice  little  salad,  some  well-dressed  side 
dish !  Alas !  there  was  nothing  more  but  desert,  and 
this  consisted  of  a  plate  of  apples,  one  for  each  boy. 
*  Come  now,'  thought  Paul,  'this  is  something.  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  get  that  fine  large  red  one.* 

But  at  the  table  also  the  boys  were  placed  in  their 
order  in  class,  and  Paul  saw  that  he  would  be  helped 
last  How  greedy  he  thought  the  first  boy,  who 
snatched  at  the  apple  which  he  had  been  designing 
for  himself !  The  next  selected  the  best  remaining 
one,  and  so  did  all  the  others,  till,  when  the  plate 
came  to  our  friend,  there  were  only  left  on  it  two 
dried-up-looking  little  pippins  for  him  to  choose  from. 
Making  up  his  mind  that  the  other  boys  were  very 
selfish,  and  regretting  the  moiety  of  Prudence's  gifts 
which  had  been  impounded  by  M.  Herv6,  he  rose 
from  the  table  with  the  rest,  and  followed  them  into 
the  recreation  court 

Unused  to  the  ways  of  schoolboys,  Paul  was  not 
aware  that  his  new  companions  had  a  debt  to  settle 
with  him.     He  was  not  long  left  in  ignorance.     As  he 
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made  his  way  down  the  stair,  he  was  assisted  by  some 
vigorous  shoves,  one  of  which  laid  him  on  his  nose  in 
the  passage,  and  before  he  could  rise  he  was  bundled 
neck  and  heels  into  the  playground,  and  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  small  crowd  of  boys  whose  intentions 
seemed  the  reverse  of  friendly. 

*  Leave  me  alone,'  cried  Paul.  But  the  only  answer 
was  a  laugh. 

'  Leave  me  alone/  repeated  Paul,  in  a  tone  of 
entreaty  this  time.  *  I  have  not  done  anything  to 
you.' 

'  Haven't  you }  Somebody  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing to  you.     Where's  Crepu  V 

'Here  lam!'  exclaimed  Crepu,  bursting  through 
the  ring.  *Now  then,  Mr.  Tell-tale,  I  have  a  little 
account  to  settle  with  you.  Did  you  think  I  had 
forgotten  the  way  you  got  me  into  a  scrape  this 
morning.?*  and  by  way  of  beginning  business  he 
struck  Paul  across  the  face. 

'Chattering  magpie!'  cried  another  boy,  pinching 
him  sharply  on  the  arm. 

*  Sneak !  spy!'  repeated  the  rest,  pulling  the  poor 
boy's  ears  and  hair  and  falling  upon  him  with  a 
shower  of  kicks  and  cuffs. 

*  Oh !  oh !  help !  they  are  thrashing  me ;  they  arc 
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pulling   my  hair;    they  are  tearing  me  to  pieces/ 
shouted  Paul,  struggling  to  get  away. 

The  mattre  (Titude^  accustomed  to  cries  and  com- 
bats of  this  sort,  for  to  tell  the  truth  they  were  a 
rough  set  of  boys  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  paid  no 
attention  for  a  time,  till  the  cries  became  positively 
violent  and  alarming.  Then  he  marched  towards  the 
group  and  rescued  Paul  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
but  not  before  he  had  been  sadly  knocked  about,  and 
had  some  reason,  for  a  fit  of  angry  tears  which  the 
master  in  vain  tried  to  check. 

*  It  is  a  shame,  boys,'  he  said.  *  It  is  cowardly 
to  make  such  a  use  of  your  strength,  to  fall  twenty 
at  a  time  upon  a  little,  frightened  fellow  who  can't 
defend  himself.  Your  are  all  au  piquet ^  young  gentle- 
men.' 

*  But,  monsieur,  he  has  told;  he  got  Crepu  punished, 
and  ought  to  be  punished  himself.' 

'  He  has  only  just  come ;  how  can  he  know  the 
customs  of  the  school }  You  had  no  right  to  set  upon 
him  for  that  Au piquet,  every  one  of  you,  till  the  end 
of  the  playhour.' 

Resistance  was  useless ;  the  boys  had  to  obey,  and 
ranged  themselves  in  a  line  with  their  faces  to  the 
wall  of  the  playground,   from  which  position  they 
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might  not  stir  without  leave;  This  was  the  punish- 
ment called  piquet 

Paul  was  thus  left  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  and 
finding  his  enemies  rendered  helpless,  he  began  to 
pluck  up  his  spirits,  and  even  to  give  himself  airs 
of  triumph.  He  put  his  clothes  in  order,  smoothed 
his  hair,  and  walked  up  and  down  behind  the  boys 
with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say,  *  Who  has  got  the 
best  of  it  now  V  But  if  he  approached  too  near  he 
got  a  kick  from  one  or  other  of  them,  and  the  rest 
kept  putting  out  their  tongues  at  him,  making  faces, 
insulting  him  with  remarks  on  his  dress  and  appear- 
ance, and  teasing  him  about  his  nurse,  and  some  find- 
ing that  the  master  took  no  notice  went  the  length  of 
pelting  him  with  handfuls  of  gravel,  and  thus  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  to  a  safe  distance. 

'  Never  mind  ;  you  won't  find  yourself  very  well  off 
presently,'  one  of  the  boys  called  after  him.  *  We'll 
teach  you  play  the  tell-tale.' 

*  I  shall  keep  near  the  master,'  said  Paul  defiantly. 

*  Oh !  we  shall  manage  to  find  you  alone,  you 
sneak.* 

'Monsieur,'  said  Paul,  approaching  the  mattre 
(V^tudey '  they  are  calling  me  sneak  and  tell-tale,  and 
I  don't  know  what  all' 
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'Oh  be  quiet!'  said  M.  Hervd  'You  worry  me 
with  your  complaints.  Don't  go  among  them  and 
they  will  say  nothing  to  you/ 

'I  wasn't  saying  anything  to  them,  monsieur.  I 
was  walking  about* 

'But  you  offend  them,  you  look  so  insolent  and 
triumphantly  at  them.' 

'  But,  monsieur,  they  call  me  a  sneak !' 

'  Well,  they  are  not  so  far  wrong.  I  warn  you  that 
if  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  they  will  half  kill 
you,  and  I  shan't  be  able  to  prevent  it' 

'  I'll  write  to  my  father.  I'm  not  going  to  stop  here  to 
be  worried  and  half  killed  by  these  boys ;  I  hate  them !' 

'  Hate  them  as  much  as  you  like,  but  don't  you 
offend  them,  if  you  will  take  my  advice.* 

M.  Herv6  walked  away,  leaving  Paul  in  the  middle 
of  the  court  feeling  very  unhappy.  All  the  fine  pictures 
of  school-life,  painted  by  his  imagination  in  couleur  de 
rosSy  had  disappeared,  and  he  found  himself  alone  and 
friendless  among  strangers  whom  he  had  made  into 
enemies  at  their  first  meeting. 

He  was  roused  from  his  sad  reflections  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  school-bell,  and  hastened  to  place  himself 
by  M.  Herv^'s  side,  but  in  spite  of  this  protection,  did 
not  reach  the  schoolroom  without  receiving  several 
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kicks  and  pinches  from  the  other  boys,  now  released 
from  their  detention.  He  was  once  more  in  tears 
when  he  arrived  at  his  desk,  and  scarcely  had  he  sat 
down  before  a  sharp  pinch  on  his  leg  made  him  start 
up  with  a  loud  exclamation  of  pain. 

'Silence!'  cried  M.  Herv6,  *not  a  word  from  this 
moment/ 

But  M.  Doguin  was  not  in  the  room  that  after- 
noon, and  the  boys  did  not  pay  so  much  attention  to 
his  subordinate's  orders,  so  some  small  disturbances 
went  on  all  about  the  benches,  and  before  long  Paul 
started  again  and  called  out. 

'Leave  me  alone  you  rascal!'  he  said  in  a  loud 
whisper  to  his  neighbour,  a  boy  named  Porchat 
*  Don't  touch  me.' 

'  Silence,  over  there !'  cried  M.  Herv6,  looking  at 
him. 

Paul  sat  on  thorns  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
then  another  assault  made  him  call  out  once  more. 

'Gargilier,  if  you  make  any  more  disturbance  I 
shall  give  you  ten  bad  marks.' 

*  Monsieur,  it  was  not  my  fault  He  'is  pinching 
me.' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  will  you  V 
'But,  monsieur ' 
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'  Ten  bad  marks  for  Gargilier/  said  M.  Herv6,  writ- 
ing in  his  note-book. 

*  Monsieur,  it  was ' 

*  Twenty  bad  marks  for  Gargilier/ 
'Monsieur,  it  is  not  fair;  it  was  not  my  fault.' 

*  Silence!  I  tell  you.    Thirty  bad  marks  for  Gargilier/ 
'  I  shall  speak  to  M.  Doguin.     It  is  not  fair.' 
'Two  hundred  lines  to  write.  Monsieur  Gargilier, 

for  insubordination  and  impertinence.' 

At  this  sentence  Crepu  and  his  friends  began  to 
laugh  and  clap  their  hands. 

'  Silence,  you  bad  fellows  !  It  is  low  to  rejoice 
over  the  misfortune  of  a  companion.' 

'  But  he  was  impertinent  to  you,  monsieur,'  said 
Crepu,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

'  Much  you  care  for  that.  I  suppose  you  are  never 
impertinent  yourselves,  you  set  of  impudent,  trouble- 
some, idle * 

*  Oh,  monsieur  ! ' 

'  Silence !  The  first  who  speaks  shall  have  three 
hundred  lines  to  write.' 

This  threat  produced  some  effect  for  a  time,  and 
complete  silence  reigned  in  the  room ;  or  at  least  no 
sound  was  heard  but  the  turning  over  of  leaves,  the 
scratching  of  pens,  and  the  sobs  of  Paul. 
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*Have  you  finished  your  blubbering,  Gargilier? 
We  are  having  too  much  of  it  If  I  hear  a  single 
sob  or  sigh  now,  I  will  give  you  five  hundred  lines 
instead  of  two  hundred/ 

Paul  held  back  his  tears,  rubbed  his  eyes  very  hard 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  began  his  imposition  at 
once,  for  want  of  anything  better  to  do.  But  as  he 
wrote  he  was  feeling  bitterly  angry  with  master  and 
boys,  and  thinking  what  a  miserable  life  he  was  likely 
to  lead  in  this  school,  to  which,  for  nionths  back,  he 
had  been  so  anxious  to  come.  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind,  however,  to  carry  out  his  threat  of 
complaining  to  his  father;  for  that  would  have 
been  to  confess  that  he  had  been  foolish,  and, 
like  other  people  who  are  fond  of  their  own  way, 
Paul  couldn't  bear  to  confess  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake. 

The  work  went  on  as  it  generally  did  at  that  school 
The  master  was  tired,  harsh,  impatient;  the  boys 
were  noisy,  disobedient,  inattentive,  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  angel  would  have  lost  patience  with  them. 
Paul  found  himself  left  unmolested.  His  tormentors 
seemed  satisfied*  with  having  had  him  punished,  and 
he  was  able  to  write  his  two  hundred  lines  in  peace. 
As  he  had   plenty  of  time  while  the  others  were 
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saying  their  lessons,  and  as  he  was  a  new  boy  and 
knew  no  better,  he  wrote  the  lines  completely  and 
carefully ;  and  when  he  showed  them  up,  at  the  end 
of  the  two  hours'  school-time,  M.  Herv6,  who  perhaps 
felt  that  he  had  acted  rather  harshly,  said  a  kind  word 
to  him. 

*  Very  well  done.     I  shall  give  you  ten  good  marks/ 
'  Thank  you,  monsieur ;  you  are  very  kind,'  replied 

Paul 

The  master,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  compli- 
ments from  his  pupils,  looked  pleased,  and,  without 
saying  anything,  scratched  out  the  thirty  bad  marks 
that  he  had  put  against  Paul's  name. 

The  boys  were  now  supplied  with  a  roll  of  bread 
a-piece,  which  most  of  them  went  to  consume'  in 
the  playground.  Paul  remained  skulking  in  the  pas- 
sage, hoping  to  be  unnoticed  by  any  one ;  and 
this  time  none  of  the  boys  paid  any  attention  to 
him,  except  Porchat,  who  came  up  with  a  friendly 
smile. 

*  An  old  beast  Herv6  is,  isn't  he  ?' 

'Yes,'  said  Paul,  rather  doubtful  about  this  boy's 
advances,  for  he  had  not  forgotten  the  pinches.  But 
Porchat  was  come  on  a  most  peaceful  mission. 

*  Look  here,'  he  said,  *  have  you  got  any  money  ?' 
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'  Yes/  replied  Paul 

'  Well,  why  don't  you  buy  something  to  eat  with 
your  dry  bread  ?* 
'  What  ?' 

*  What  ?  Why,  some  chocolate,  or  tarts,  or  apples, 
or  nuts.' 

'  Where  can  one  buy  them  ?* 

'  At  the  porter  s,  you  stupid  ;  he  sells  all  that  sort 
of  thing/ 

'  I  don't  know  where  to  go/ 

*  I'll  buy  them  for  you  myself,  if  you  give  me  the 
money,'  said  Porchat,  very  politely. 

Paul  was  tempted  by  this  proposal.  As  we  know, 
he  had  not  eaten  much  dinner,  and  as  for  fraternizing 
with  Porchat,  now  that  he  had  cried  out  his  resent- 
ment he  was  willing  to  forget  and  forgive.  So  he 
gave  Porchat  a  franc  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  and 
that  obliging  young  man,  desiring  him  to  wait  his 
return  in  the  same  place,  went  off  gleefully  to  the 
porter's  lodge. 

'  Good  day,  Pfere  Frimousse,'  he  said.  *  What  have 
you  got  ?' 

'What  have  j^ou  got.?'  growled  the  old  porter. 
'  Have  you  been  stealing  any  money  ? ' 

'  Don't  be  impertinent,'  said  Porchat,  with  all  the 
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dignity  of  a  person  who  has  twenty  sous  in  his 
pocket  'Just  let  us  see  your  stale  old  stuff.  I'll 
take  two  tarts  and  ten  ginger-breads,  two  apples 
and  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  walnuts.  How  much  is 
the  lot?' 

'  Ten  ginger-breads,  a  franc ;  two  tarts,  forty  cen- 
times ;  two  apples,  twenty  centimes  ;  the  nuts, 
twenty-five  centimes.  Altogether,  two  francs,  fifteen 
centimes.' 

As  Porchat  was  not  spending  his  own  money,  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  add  up  this  SAim,  and  so 
did  not  perceive  that  he  had  been  charged  thirty  cen- 
times too  much. 

'AH  right.  Here  is  one  franc  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  you  can  put  the  rest  to  Gargilier's  account.* 

'  Gargilier  ?    Who  may  he  be  ?' 

'It's  a  new  boy,  just  arrived  this  morning.  His 
father  is  tremendously  rich,  and  gives  his  son  what- 
ever he  likes  ;  so  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  losing 
your  money.' 

'  Very  likely !  But  all  the  same,  I  am  not  going  to 
wait  for  my  money.  If  I  am  not  paid  to-morrow,  I 
shall  make  a  row.' 

'  You  shall  be  paid  to-morrow.    I  give  you  my  word.' 

'  Your  word  1    You  are  a  nice  fellow  to  talk  about 
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paying — you,  who  have  never  a  sou  of  your  own. 
It  is  always  one  of  the  others  who  pays  for  you.* 

'You  needn't  care  who  pays,  so  long  as  you  get 
your  money.  Don't  you  see  that  I  am  bringing  you 
custom  ?' 

'  And  you  are  getting  something  for  yourself,  too, 
aren't  you  }  I  daresay  half  of  these  thing^s  will  find 
their  way  into  your  own  mouth.  What  is  the  name 
of  this  fine  fellow.?' 

'Gargilier.?  He'll  be  a  capital  customer  for  yoiL 
You  never  saw  such  a  silly  in  all  your  life.' 

'Very  well;  so  much  the  better.  Thank  you, 
monsieur.  All  the  same ;  you  needn't  eat  the 
whole.' 

'  No,  no ;  I  shall  only  eat  exactly  the  half.  He 
shall  have  every  bit  of  the  rest,  said  Porchat,  winking 
at  the  porter,  and  ran  off. 

When  he  rejoined  the  impatient  Paul,  he  put  into 
his  hands  five  cakes  of  ginger-bread,  one  apple,  one 
tart,  and  ten  nuts. 

'  There  you  are,  Gargilier.  Go  along  and  tuck  into 
them.  I  have  taken  some  for  myself,  but  you  will 
have  enough  to  last  you  two  or  three  days.  And 
you  owe  me  one  franc,  fifteen,  which  I  have  paid  for 
you  besides  the  franc  you  gave  me.* 
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*  How  dear  it  is !    Two  francs,  fifteen,  for  so  little  !' 
'  Do  you  call  that  little  ?    Five  fine  ginger-breads — ' 

*  I  don't  call  them  so  fine.  They  are  very  small, 
and  as  dry  as  beans/ 

'  Well,  what  a  jolly  tart  1' 

*  I  have  bought  much  better  at  home  for  two  sous,* 
said  Paul,  taking  a  bite  out  of  it. 

'  Oh  !  Well,  next  time  you  can  go  and  choose  for 
yourself.-  I  shan't  do  your  errands  any  more.  But 
come,  give  me  my  twenty-three  sous.' 

'  I  will  give  you  them  when  we  get  into  the  school- 
room.    They  are  in  my  desk.' 

Porchat,  satisfied  with  his  success,  said  nothing 
more  about  the  money,  but  walked  off,  and  left  Paul 
to  enjoy  the  good  things,  which,  in  spite  of  his  dis- 
content, he  eat  up,  every  bit,  on  the  spot.  When 
he  went  into  the  schoolroom  that  evening  he  gave 
the  treacherous  Porchat  a  five-franc  piece,  and  asked 
him  to  bring  back  the  change. 

Porchat  ran  to  the  porter's  at  once. 

*  Look  here,  P^re  Frimousse.  Gargilier  sends  you 
these  five  francs.  You  are  to  keep  them  and  let 
him  have  a  running  account.  He  will  give  you  some 
more  when  that  is  done,  and  so  you  will  always  be 
paid  in  advance.' 
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The  porter  was  so  highly  pleased  with  this  way 
of  doing  business,  that  he  offered  a  cake  of  choco- 
late to  the  boy  who  had  brought  him  such  a  good 
customer,  and  we  may  be  sure  Porchat  did  not  refuse 
it.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  this  young  man 
bore  the  name  of  *  The  Fox '  among  his  companions. 

Paul  was  not  very  well  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment when  Porchat  explained  it  to  him.  But  he 
was  obliged  to  be  contented,  and  gave  up  all  hope 
of  seeing  his  five  francs  again.  The  boys  were 
beginning  to  torment  him  once  more,  and  he  would 
have  given  twice  as  much  to  find  a  protector,  and 
all  the  money  he  ever  had  to  be  safe  out  of  this 
Pension  des  jeunes  savants^  in  which  he  had  fondly 
hoped  to  cut  such  a  figure  and  gain  such  good 
opinions. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  SORTIE. 


|RUDENCE  did  not  forget  her  promise  to  call 
at  the  pension  next  forenoon ;  and  Paul  had 
no  sooner  heard  the  message,  'Monsieur  Gargilier 
wanted  in  the  parlour/  than  off  he  flew,  mounting 
the  steps  three  at  a  time.  He  found  his  nurse  so 
much  altered  that  he  scarcely  knew  her.  Like  other 
women,  she  was  not  above  the  vanity  of  dress,  and 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  her  visit  to  Paris  to 
purchase  some  gorgeous  attire.  So,  instead  of  her 
simple  peasant's  costume,  she  now  appeared  in  a  won- 
derful shawl  and  gown,  and  carried  an  enormous 
umbrella,  which  she  grasped  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  a  spade.  Thus  accoutred, 
she  was  sitting  with  great  dignity  in  the  long,  narrow, 
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barely-furnished  room  set  apart  for  the  visitors  of 
the  jeuiies  savants^  but  her  newly  acquired  grandeur 
did  not  prevent  her  from  receiving  Paul  with  an  out- 
burst of  affection. 

'Dear  little  fellow!*  she  exclaimed,  gfiving  him  a 
good  hug.  *  I  have  been  thinking  of  thee  all  night 
But  how  now!  What  is  the  matter?  What  have 
they  been  doing  to  thee  ?    Thy  eyes  are  so  red* 

'  Oh,  Prudence !  they  have  been  treating  me  so 
badly.  They  have  beat  me,  and  pinched  me,  and 
cheated  me  out  of  my  money,  and  played  tricks  on 
me  during  the  night,  and  teased  me,  and  I  can't  tell 
you  how,  oh  !  how  cruel  they  are  !' 

•  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  *  cried  Prudence,  in  an  out- 
burst of  wrathful  affection.  '  Didn't  I  tell  you  that 
they  would  treat  you  so  }  And  you,  you  little  fool, 
must  be  worrying  your  father  to  send  you  here,  and 
longing  to  get  away  from  your  home,  where  you 
had  everything  so  nice,  and  from  your  father,  who 
could  never  bear  to  deny  you  anything,  and  from 
your  old  nurse,  who  is  the  greatest  of  stupids  for 
having  let  you  out  of  her  sight  Paul,  Paul !  I  could 
shake  you  for  having  been  so  foolish  and  wicked 
I  told  you,  I  always  told  you  how  they  would  treat 
you.* 
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'  Oh,  Prudence !  don't  speak  in  that  way/  whim- 
pered PauL  *  If  you  knew  what  it  was  to  be  alone, 
and  not  to  have  any  friends,  and  every  one  being 
unkind  to  you,  and — and — you,  Prudence,  speaking 
to  me  in  that  way !' 

*  My  little  Paul !'  sobbed  Prudence,  letting  her 
indignation  melt  into  tears  in  a  moment,  and  giving 
her  boy  another  vigorous  hug.  '  I  wouldn't  speak 
unkindly  to  you  for  the  world.  But  I  wish  I  had 
them  here,  these  cruel  brutes  who  ill-use  you.  I  would 
ill-use  them  in  a  fine  fashion !'  she  declared,  bran- 
dishing her  umbrella.  'I  would  teach  them  to  meddle 
with  my  young  master.  Why  don't  you  fight  them, 
Paul,  dear !  Why  don't  you  show  these  white-faced 
Parisians  what  we  in  the  country  are  made  of?' 

*They  are  so  big.  Prudence.  The  boys  who 
bullied  me  belong  mostly  to  the  senior  class.  And 
then  they  all  set  upon  me  at  once.' 

'  Cowards !'  cried  Prudence,  again  clutching  her 
umbrella  ferociously. 

Delighted  to  find  that  he  was  exciting  sympathy, 
Paul  sat  in  her  lap  and  poured  out  at  length  the  tale 
of  his  sorrows.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  it  so 
happened  that  two  boys  of  the  senior  class,  Honor6 
Daudin  and  Jean  Baron,  entered  the  parlour.     When 
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they  saw  it  occupied  they  would  have  withdrawn,  but 
before  they  could  do  so,  Prudence  jumped  up  and  ran 
to  them,  demanding  loudly — 

*  Do  you  belong  to  the  senior  class  ?' 

*  I  should  hope  so,'  replied  Daudin  in  a  supercilious 
tone  that  seemed  to  say,  *  Do  you  mean  to  insult  us  ?' 

*  Take  that  then !'  cried  Prudence,  bestowing  a 
vigorous  cuff  upon  each  of  them  and  following  it  up 
with  others  of  the  same,  *  Take  that,  and  that,  and 
that,  you  cowards,  you  bullies,  you  great  ugly,  cruel 
— Oh  !  how  I  hate  you.' 

Utterly  astonished  as  the  boys  were  by  this  unex- 
pected attack,  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  routed 
without  an  attempt  at  resistance,  and  fled  downstairs 
long  before  Prudence's  arm  was  tired. 

*  There!'  exclaimed  Prudence,  returning  trium- 
phant. *  I  have  taught  good  manners  to  two  of  th6m 
at  all  events.' 

*  Oh !  Prudence,  what  have  you  done  ?  They  will 
be  in  such  a  rage  at  me.' 

'  If  they  dare  lay  a  finger  on  you,  I'll '  and  Pru- 
dence once  fnore  grasped  her  umbrella  and  bran- 
dished it  in  a  manner  that  was  equal  to  whole  bursts 
of  eloquence. 

*  But,  Monsieur  Paul,  why  should  you  stay  to  ex- 
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pose  yourself  to  these  scamps.  Come  home  with  me ; 
when  your  father  hears  what  you  have  suffered  he 
will  say  I  have  only  done  right ;  he  will  welcome 
you,  and  you  shall  never  go  to  a  nasty,  brutal  school 
again,  and  we  shall  all  be  so  happy  together.  Come 
with  me,  Paul.' 

'  I  cannot,  the  master  won't  allow  me.' 

'  But  your  father  will  write  to  him.  Shall  I  tell  M. 
Gargilier  that  you  are  unhappy  and  wish  to  be  taken 
home/ 

Paul  hesitated ;  it  was  a  tempting  proposal  after 
the  experiences  of  his  first  day  of  school  life.  But 
he  was  not  yet  willing  to  confess  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake. 

*Oh  no.  Prudence,  don't  say  anything  to  my 
father.  I  shall  get  on  better  with  the  boys  after  a 
little.  It  is  only  at  first — the  master  has  punished 
some  of  them,  and  they  will  be  afraid  to  play  me  any 
more  tricks.' 

*  Poor  dear!'  and  again  Prudence  hugged  him,  but 
not  altogether  to  Paul's  satisfaction  this  time.  Though 
he  had  a  really  affectionate  feeling  for  his  old  nurse, 
he  had  already  acquired  a  touch  of  schoolboy  dignity, 
and  saw  the  impropriety  of  these  caresses  being  too 
much  indulged  in.     He  was  vexed  that  Daudin  and 
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Baron  had  seen  and  felt  the  proofs  of  Prudence's 
affection*  All  the  other  boys  would  be  sure  to  hear 
about  it,  and  there  would  be  more  teasing.  So 
he  extricated  himself  from  Prudence's  arms,  and 
hoped  that  no  one  else  would  come  into  the  parlour 
while  she  was  there.  Prudence,  good  soul,  did  not 
understand  his  feelings,  but  rattled  on,  now  scolding 
and  now  pitying  him,  with  occasional  variations  of 
abuse  against  schools,  schoolmasters,  and  schoolboys 
in  general,  and  this  school  and  its  masters  and  pupils 
in  particular. 

'  At  least  you  can  come  out  with  me  for  the  after- 
noon, if  you  will  not  come  home  at  once  ?' 

'  Yes — ^we  may  go  out  on  Thursdays.  But  I  must 
go  and  ask  permission.' 

*  Go,  quick !  let  us  lose  no  time  in  this  wretched 
place.  We  will  walk  in  the  Champs  Elys^es ;  we  will 
dine  at  a  restaurant ;  we  will  see  the  puppets — the 
puppets,  Paul!' 

Paul's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  He  jumped 
up  and  ran  to  the  door  intending  to  seek  M.  Dc^ia 
But  no  sooner  had  he  opened  it  than  he  uttered  a  cry 
and  started  back.  Prudence  repeated  the  cry,  and 
well  she  might,  for  the  boy  was  as  black  as  a  negro. 
His  face  was  covered  with  something  black  and  sticky, 
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which  ran  down  on  his  clothes  and  hands  and  made 
him  look  a  ridiculous  object.  Prudence  rushed  towards 
the  door  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She  caught 
sight  of  the  heads  of  some  tittering  boys  disappearing 
suddenly,  and  then  there  were  shouts  of  laughter  in  the 
court  below.  She  called  out  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
and  M.  Doguin  and  one  of  the  servants  came  running 
up,  and  were  equally  astonished  to  see  the  plight  in 
which  Paul  found  himself. 

The  trick  was  not  hard  to  perceive.  The  two  boys 
whom  Prudence  had  set  to  flight  had  revenged  them- 
selves by  fastening  a  pot  of  blacking  above  the  door 
in  such  a  'manner,  that  as  soon  as  any  one  opened  it 
the  pot  should  turn  over  and  empty  its  contents  upon 
him  or  her — they  were  sure  that  it  would  be  either 
Paul  or  Prudence. 

M.  Doguin  was  extremely  angry  at  the  incivility 
which  a  second  time  had  been  shown  to  a  visitor  in 
his  house.  He  made  many  apologies  to  Prudence, 
declaring  that  the  culprits  should  be  severely  punished, 
and  assuring  her  that  before  long  Paul  would  feel  at 
home  and  be  exposed  to  no  more  annoyances.  As 
for  the  young  gentleman  himself,  he  was  taken  down 
to  the  kitchen  to  be  washed  from  head  to  foot  with 
soap  and  water.     Prudence  insisted  upon  following 
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him  and  attending  to  her  young  master  herself,  and  in 
half  an  hour  he  was  thoroughly  cleaned,  and,  dressed 
in  his  best  clothes,  was  ready  to  set  out  with  her. 

And  now  Paul  forgot  his  troubles  and  gave  himself 
up  to  all  the  delight  of  a  country  boy  let  loose  for  a 
sunny  afternoon  in  the  gay  streets  of  Paris.  The 
crowds,  the  carriages,  the  shops,  the  soldiers,  something 
new  and  magftificent  at  every  comer — was  it  strange 
that  he  thought  no  more  of  pensums  and  bullies  ? 

The  omnibus  carried  them  to  the  Palais  Royal,  into 
one  of  the  restaurants  of  which  they  entei;ed,  and 
Prudence,  regardless  of  expense,  ordered  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  to  which  Paul  did  ample  justice.  The 
breakfast  at  the  pension  had  consisted  of  thin  soup 
and  dry  bread,  but  now  he  was  able  to  select  from 
the  carte  vegetables  and  fried  fish,  and  kidneys, 
and  pie,  and  salad,  and  plum-pudding,  and  sweet 
biscuits,  and  fruit.  When  he  had  stuffed  his  little 
skin  as  full  as  he  could,  Paul  satisfied  himself  by  con- 
cluding the  banquet  with  a  chocolate  ice,  though  the 
weather  was  cold  enough  to  make  fires  almost  neces- 
sary. Prudence,  delighted  to  see  his  good  appetite, 
paid  for  all  out  of  her  not  very  heavy  purse,  and  they 
set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  galleries 
of  the  Palais  Royal.     It  was  with  difficulty  that  Paul 
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could  be  induced  to  leave  these  glittering  shop  win- 
dows, and  he  did  not  leave  them  till  he  had  been  into 
a  confectioner's  and  eaten  some  pastry,  the  short 
interval  since  dinner  having  given  his  digestive  organs 
fresh  strength.  Then  they  strolled  into  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  and  passed  along  the  front  of  the  Louvre, 
Prudence  holding  her  boy  tightly  by  the  hand,  as  if 
afraid  that  he  would  be  stolen  from  her  by  some  of 
the  wicked  inhabitants  of  the  great  city. 

They  reached  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd  that  had  assembled  round  a 
military  band.  Trees,  flowers,  fountains,  soldiers, 
gentlemen  and  ladies  in  fine  dresses,  schoolboys  in 
uniform,  walking  arm  in  arm,  or  marching  in  ranks 
under  the  charge  of  their  masters,  romping  and 
laughing  children  with  their  nurses,  the  sky  clear  and 
blue,  the  air  crisp  and  bracing,  music,  puppet  shows, 
it  all  seemed  to  Paul  like  a  paradise.  But  like  other 
human  beings  in  similar  circumstances,  he  still  thought 
something  was  wanting  to  complete  his  happiness. 
In  spite  of  the  dinner  and  the  pastry  he  had  con- 
sumed, his  mind  turned  once  more  on  eating. 

*  Prudence,'  he  said,  seeing  an  orange -woman 
making  her  rounds  among  the  crowd,  *I  think  I 
should  like  an  orange.' 
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*  In  a  moment,  my  dear/  said  Prudence.  *  Sit  here 
till  I  come  back.' 

They  had  taken  their  seats  on  two  of  the  chairs 
placed  under  the  trees  in  one  of  the  side  walks.  Pru- 
dence darted  off  in  pursuit  of  the  orange-woman, 
leaving  Paul  by  himself,  to  whom  appeared  the  pro- 
prietress of  the  chairs,  a  singularly  surly  and  unami- 
able-looking  woman,  demanding  three  sous  in  a 
peremptory  manner. 

*  For  what  V  asked  Paul. 

'  For  my  chair,  of  course,*  she  snapped  out.  *  You 
don  t  think  that  you  are  to  sit  there  for  nothing,  do  you.?' 

Paul  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  fumbled  about 
He  had  not  so  much  as  a  sou  in  them.  Prudence 
being  at  the  expense  of  the  day's  amusement,  he  had 
not  thought  of  bringing  any  money  with  him. 

*I  haven't  got  three  sous,'  he  stammered,  *but  if 
you  will  wait  a  minute.' 

*  Then  why  do  you  take  one  of  my  chairs  if  you 
have  not  anything  to  pay  for  it.?' 

*  My  nurse  will  be  here  in  a  moment.* 

*  Your  nurse !  A  great  booby  like  you  going  about 
with  his  nurse!  That's  all  very  fine,  but  you  will 
either  get  off  my  chair  at  once  or  I  will  fetch  a 
policeman.' 
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Paul  bounced  up  with  glowing  cheeks,  and  plunged 
into  the  crowd  to  hide  his  confusion.  He  thought 
every  one  must  be  looking  at  him,  and  taking  him  for 
a  young  robber.  He  did  not  intend  to  get  out  of 
sight  of  the  spot  to  which  Prudence  was  to  return,  but 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
Punch  show,  and  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd 
towards  it,  forgot  all  about  Prudence  for  the  moment. 
That  worthy  woman  was  in  the  meantime  engaged  in 
a  violent  dispute  with  the  vendor  of  oranges  on  the 
subject  of  a  bad  half-franc  piece.  Having  succeeded 
in  making  the  orange-woman  take  it  back,  she 
returned  in  triumph  to  the  chair  where  she  had  left 
Paul,  and  found  him  gone.  She  waited  for  five 
minutes,  looking  in  all  directions  about  her,  and 
tormenting  herself  with  various  surmises  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  boy,  and  at  length  plunged  into 
the  crowd  in  search  of  him. 

The  young  gentleman  was  in  the  meanwhile  staring 
open-mouthed  at  Punch.  When  he  in  his  turn  sought 
to  return  to  the  rendezvous,  he  not  only  missed  Pru- 
dence but  could  not  find  it.  He  explored  first  to  the 
left  and  then  to  the  right,  he  ran  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd,  he  eagerly  strained  his  eyes  for.  a  glimpse 
of  his  nurse's  honest  face,  he  grew  excited,  alarmed — 
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it  was  in  vain.  To  increase  his  confusion  the  band 
stopped  playing  at  that  moment,  and  the  crowd  began 
to  disperse  in  various  directions.  Paul  found  himself 
borne  along  towards  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  when 
he  contrived  to  disengage  himself,  and  struck  across 
the  gardens,  he  made  his  way  into  the  Rue  de  Rivoll 
No  sign  of  Prudence — nothing  to  be  seen  but  houses, 
and  shops,  and  carriages,  and  people  hurrying  about 
and  not  caring  for  the  trouble  he  was  in.  Turning 
back  into  the  gardens  he  sat  down  on  a  bench  and 
cried  a  little. 

But  it  was  evident  that  crying  was  of  no  use,  so 
Paul  got  up  and  once  more  began  wandering  up  and 
dowii  in  hopes  of  stumbling  upon  Prudence.  She  was 
engaged  in  the  same  occupation  at  the  further  end  of 
the  gardens,  but  each  of  them  failed  to  catch  sight  of 
the  other,  and  at  length  gave  up  the  attempt  and 
went  away.  Prudence  towards  the  railway  station  and 
Paul  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to 
recall  the  route  by  which  he  had  come  by  omnibus  in 
the  forenoon.  It  was  useless  to  think  of  Prudence 
and  the  visit  to  the  circus  which  she  had  promised 
him.  That  was  certainly  a  great  disappointment,  but 
the  question  now  was  how  to  get  back  to  the  Pension 
des  Jeunes  Savants. 
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Several  times  Paul  inquired  the  way,  but  always 
managed  to  lose  himself  in  a  maze  of  little  streets, 
and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  was  no  nearer  than  ever 
to  his  destination.  He  had  arrived  at  a  bridge  which 
he  remembered  passing  over  in  the  omnibus,  and  was 
standing  on  it,  weary  and  disconsolate,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  two  boys  in  a  school  uniform.  A  second  look 
showed  him  that  they  were  two  of  his  own  school- 
fellows, Louis  and  Jacques  Rivier  by  name,  a  pair  of 
twin  brothers.  Like  himself  they  had  been  out  for 
the  afternoon. 

Uttering  a  cry  of  joy,  Paul  ran  across  the  bridge 
and  hailed  the  Riviers,  who  good-naturedly  condoled 
with  him,  and  took  him  in  tow  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey.  They  were  pleasant,  well-bred  boys,  not  so 
rough  as  their  companions;  or  perhaps  it  was  that 
their  hearts  had  been  softened  by  a  visit  to  their 
parents;  at  all  events  they  fraternized  with  the  new 
boy,  and  spoke  to  him  more  kindly  than  any  of  his 
schoolfellows  had  yet  done,  and  listened  to  his  descrip- 
tions of  his  home,  and  made  similar  confidences  on 
their  own  part  Then  Paul  bethought  himself  of  a 
box  of  bonbons  which  Prudence  had  given  him. 
Nothing  could  be  better  for  cementing  this  new  friend- 
ship.    He  opened  the  box  and  shared  its  contents 
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with  the  Riviers,  and  they  in  turn  imparted  to  him 
some  cakes  which  they  were  eating  as  they  went 
along.  They  agreed  that  M.  Herv6  was  very  harsh, 
and  school  very  unpleasant,  and  Latin  one  of  the 
plagues  of  life,  and  Jean  Baron  a  great  bully,  and 
Porchat  a  horrid  sneak.  And  thus  they  were  very 
good  friends  by  the  time  that  they  arrived  at  the  Rue 
de  St.  Quentin. 

They  were  just  in  time  for  evening  study,  for 
which  all  the  boys  had  to  return,-  unless  specially 
excused.  The  bare  and  dingy  schoolroom  seemed  a 
wretched  prison  to  those  boys  who  had  perhaps  just 
quitted  the  comforts  and  kindness  of  home.  Paul 
shivered  as  he  entered  it,  and  felt  a  desire  to  be  alotie 
that  he  might  have  a  good  cry.  It  seemed  so  strange 
and  dreary  a  state  of  life,  in  which  when  he  had  lost 
his  way  and  wandered  about  for  hours,  he  had  no  one 
to  run  to  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  to  tell  all  about 
it,  and  be  sympathized  with  and  made  much  of 
And  to  increase  the  contrast  between  school  and 
home,  he  saw  more  than  one  face  looking  at  him  with 
an  expression  which  he  could  not  mistake  for  benig- 
nant. Till  that  moment  he  had  forgotten  the  affair 
of  the  blacking-pot  and  the  other  disagreeable  pas- 
sages that  had  taken  place  between  him  and  his 
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schoolfellows.  But  Daudin  and  Baron  had  not  for- 
gotten, nor  Crepu.  These  young  gentlemen  had  been 
deprived  of  the  usual  sortie,  through  Gargilier's  means 
as  they  chose  to  imagine.  They  had  every  reason 
to  be  savage.  One  of  them  had  been  promised  a 
visit  to  the  theatre ;  another  was  to  have  gone  to  a 
party  at  his  cousin's ;  Crepu  expected  to  have  seen  a 
rich  old  uncle  who  was  sure  to  tip  him.  Whose  fault 
but  Paul's  was  it  that  they  had  lost  these  treats ! 

Paul  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  system 
pursued  in  French  schools,  which  scarcely  ever  allows 
boys  to  be  without  the  presence  of  a  master.  So  long 
as  M.  Hervd  was  in  the  room,  his  enemies  could  only 
show  their  resentment  by  making  wrathful  gestures 
and  grimaces  and  throwing  pieces  of  paper  at  him. 
But  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  bullying  Paul  was 
afforded  them.  The  mattre  (Vittide  was  summoned 
by  M.  Doguin  to  go  over  with  him  the  weekly  list  of 
the  boys'  good  and  bad  marks.  Paul,  ignorant  as  he 
was  of  the  ways  of  boys,  could  not  but  see  what 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  this  absence.  He 
jumped  from  his  seat  and  ran  towards  the  door, 
following  M.  Hervd.  But  Crepu  was  too  quick  for 
him.    That  astute  young  man  also  got  up,  and  running 

forward  to  open  the  door  for  the  master  with  a  great 

M 
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show  of  politeness,  immediately  afterwards  slammed  it 
in  Paul's  face  and  put  his  back  to  it.  Then  Daudin 
and  Baron  and  several  others  of  the  senior  class  left 
their  seats  and  came  round  the  new  bov,  whose  heart 
began  to  beat  very  fast 

*  Now  this  sneaking  cub  will  get  what  he  deserves/ 
shouted  Baron. 

*  Yes !     Let  us  give  him  the  press.' 

*  The  press !  The  press ! '  repeated  several  voices, 
and  Paul  was  not  long  left  in  ignorance  of  what  they 
meant 

A  loud  shout  of  *Hop!*  was  heard  through  the 
room ;  the  senior  class  rushed  all  at  once  on  poor 
Paul,  forced  him  into  a  corner  and  commenced  what 
the  college  boys  used  to  call  *  The  press/  or  '  Making 
vinegar.'  They  pressed  upon  Paul,  squeezing  him 
against  the  wall  with  all  their  might,  and  drowning  his 
shrieks  with  cries  of  triumphant  delight.  He  was 
half  suffocated,  he  could  not  breathe,  he  could  no 
longer  even  call  out,  but  still  his  persecutors  kept 
pressing  him.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer.  One 
moment  more  and  he  would  have  fainted. 

*Do  you  see  what  those  big  bullies  are  doing!* 
cried  Louis  Rivier.  '  They  are  pressing  one  of  our 
dass.     Shall  we  allow  it  ? ' 
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*  No !     No !     We  can  easily  thrash  them.' 

'  Middle  class  to  the  rescue ! '  shouted  the  Riviers 
and  one  or  two  other  boys,  and  a  loud  hurrah  froni 
tha  rest  of  the  class  was  the  reply. 

Like  young  lions  they  rushed  upon  the  group  of 
pressers,  they  pulled  them  by  the  coats,  by  the  legs, 
by  the  hair,  by  the  ears,  they  forced  them  to  let  Paul 
go,  and  dragged  him  out  in  a  pitiable  state.  The 
senior  class  struggled,  kicked,  fought,  howled,  raged ; 
but  numbers  were  against  them,  and  in  a  minute  more 
their  discomfiture  became  a  perfect  rout.  They  fled 
back  to  their  desks,  and  the  middle  class  were  about 
to  pursue  them,  when  the. alarm  was  given  that  the 
master  was  approaching. 

Hostilities  were  at  once  stopped,  and  every  one 
scuttled  off  to  his  seat  without  a  moment's  delay  and 
endeavoured  to  assume  an  appearance  of  calm  and 
studious  absorption  in  his  books.  Nevertheless,  when 
M.  Herv6  entered  the  room  he  did  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  something  had  been  going  on  in  his 
absence.  Benches  had  been  displaced,  ink-bottles 
upset ;  many  of  the  boys  had  red  and  angry  faces ; 
clearly  there  had  been  a  scrimmage.  But  he  doubted 
if  he  should  be  able  to  find  out  the  culprits,  and  so 
thought  it  well  to  pretend  not  to  have  noticed  these 
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signs  of  disturbance,  merely  glancing  round  to  see 
that  no  serious  damage  had  been  done  to  the  furni- 
ture, and  resolving  not  to  leave  the  boys  alone  for  the 
future,  if  he  could  help  it. 

Paul  felt  sick  and  giddy,  but  he  tried  not  to  show 
it,  for  by  this  time  he  fully  saw  the  desirability  of  not 
getting  his  companions  into  a  scrape. 

'Never  mind,'  whispered  Rivier  across  the  desk. 
*  They  shan't  bully  you  again.  We  will  protect  you. 
We  are  the  Zouaves  of  the  college,  we  are.  Haven't 
we  gained  a  famous  victory.^  Fancy  eighteen  middles 
beating  twelve  seniors ! ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MORE  TROUBLES^ 


|AUL  found  himself  in  better  spirits  next  day. 
His  troubles  were  over,  he  thought ;  he  had 
no  more  to  fear  from  bullies ;  his  own  class  would 
protect  him ;  he  had  made  friends  with  the  Riviers. 
It  was  now  time  to  show  that  he  was  a  young  gentle- 
mam  of  consequence,  and  then  the  boys  would  see 
what  a  mistake  they  had  made  in  treating  him  so 
badly.  To  commence,  he  began  to  give  his  school- 
fellows many  hints  as  to  the  high  rank  held  by  his 
father  in  the  country  district  from  which  he  came, 
and  to  describe  the  splendours  of  his  home,  and 
expatiate  upon  the  juvenile  luxuries  which  he  was 
possessor  of,  a  pony,  a  garden,  a  gun,  a  gold  watch 
that  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather  and  was  kept 
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locked  up  for  him  till  his  fourteenth  birthday.  Instead 
of  being  impressed  by  these  particulars  he  found  that 
the  boys  were  rather  amused.  This  offended  him, 
and  he  was  still  more  disgusted  when  some  of  them 
began  to  air  their  schoolboy  wit  on  the  subject  of 
Prudence,  asking  him  if  she  was  not  his  mother,  if  she 
did  not  undress  him  and  put  him  to  bed  every  night, 
if  she  had  not  whipped  him  for  allowing  himself  to 
be  caught  by  the  blacking-bottle  trap,  and  so  forth. 
They  might  be  willing  enough  to  fight  for  a  member 
of  their  class  if  attacked,  but  they  would  not  forego 
the  luxury  of  teasing  this  bumptious  and  conceited 
little  stranger.  So  Paul  decided  that  they  were  not 
worthy  of  his  acquaintance,  and  confined  his  conver- 
sation to  Louis  and  Paul  Rivier,  who  were  of  a  gentler 
and  less  schoolboyish  disposition  than  the  rest,  and 
to  Porchat,  who  was  now  doing  all  he  could  to  worm 
himself  into  Paul's  favour,  in  order  to  get  some  more 
money  out  of  him  if  possible. 

Paul  was  minded  to  distinguish  himself  in  school 
He  had  only  to  try,  and  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  course 
that  he  should  gain  the  approval  of  the  masters  and 
the  admiration  of  the  boys.  But  again  his  self-satis- 
faction received  a  wound.  He  was  not  stupid,  and 
had  been  carefully  taught,  but  the  inattentive  and 
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undisciplined  habits  which  he  had  acquired  under  a 
too  indulgent  tutor  stood  him  in  no  good  stead  when 
he  found  himself  called  upon  to  listen  constantly  and 
obey  smartly.  His  eyes  wandered  off  his  copy  book, 
then  he  took  to  scribbling  fast  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  and  several  blots  and  smudges  called  down  the 
wrath  of  M.  Hervd,  in  whose  eyes  a  blot  was  among 
the  most  heinous  of  schoolboy  crimes.  During  the 
drawing  lesson  his  eyes  were  perpetually  wandering  to 
his  neighbour's  drawings,  and  he  spent  so  much  time 
in  thinking  that  he  could  do  better  than  all  of  them, 
that  he  was  unable  to  do  as  well  as  any.  At  arith- 
metic he  did  not  endeavour  to  excel,  for,  as  he  ex- 
plained to  the  master  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
other  boys,  he  never  could  do  sums.  So  often  was  he 
scolded,  and  so  indignantly  did  he  seem  to  entertain 
the  idea  that  he  could  possibly  deserve  rebuke,  that 
his  companions  found  a  source  of  amusement  all 
morning  in  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  him.  Paul 
did  not  perceive  that  he  was  affording  sport  of  this 
sort,  till  an  unlucky  answer  rather  lowered  him  in  his 
own  self-esteem. 

*  Into  how  many  parts  is  grammar  divided  ?*  asked 
the  master. 

*  Four,  monsieur,'  replied  Paul  in  an  off-hand  manner. 
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'What  are  they?' 

'Europe,  Asia,  Africa, and — '  commenced  Paul, whose 
thoughts  at  that  moment  had  beg^n  to  wander  to- 
wards the  consideration  of  what  there  would  be  for 
dinner,  but  he  stopped  short  as  he  saw  a  broad  grin 
on  the  faces  round,  and  oppressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  been  making  a  fool  of  himself,  would  not 
answer  another  question,  and  was  again  marked  at 
the  bottom  of  his  class. 

'This  will  not  do,  Gargilier,'  said  M.  Doguin  se- 
verely. '  Idleness  cannot  be  tolerated  in  this  institu- 
tion. I  was  led  to  believe  that  you  were  a  more 
industrious  and  intelligent  pupil  than  you  appear  to 
be,  but  we  must  do  our  best  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
At  present  you  have  succeeded  in  gaining  forty  bad 
marks/ 

Here  was  a  fine  ending  to  all  his  visions  of  atonish- 
ing  people  by  his  cleverness  and  taking  away  every- 
one else's  chance  for  a  prize.  Paul  turned  scarlet 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  was  as  unused 
to  rebuke  and  punishment  as  he  was  fond  of  being 
praised. 

At  dinner  Paul  again  had  the  lowest  place  among 
his  class  fellows,  and  was  helped  last.  This  time,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  repast,  for 
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schoolboys  must  eat  something,  and  as  the  Latin 
Delectus  so  beautifully  observes,  fames  est  optimum 
condimentum.  But  he  thought  with  a  sigh  of  the 
flesh-pots  of  his  father's  kitchen,  and  wished  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  that  he  had  never  come  to  school. 
When  the  dessert  came  on,  nothing  but  some  dried 
figs,  he  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  write  home, 
confess  that  he  had  been  foolish,  and  ask  to  be  taken 
away.  Then  he  comforted  himself  by  thinking  of  the 
credit  that  Porchat  had  opened  for  him  with  P^re 
Frimousse,  and  resolved  to  have  a  private  feast  in 
the  comer  of  the  playground  as  soon  as  dinner  was 
over,  without  giving  anything  to  these  coarse  boys 
who  laughed  at  him  and  teased  him.  Paul,  we  see, 
was  somewhat  greedy  and  conceited  as  well  as  unused 
to  the  ways  of  boys,  so  the  best  of  schools  was  scarcely 
likely  to  be  a  pleasant  place  for  him. 

Porchat  sat  next  him  at  dinner  and  took  to  playing 
tricks  on  him  again,  having  thrown  off  all  pretences 
of  friendship  on  finding  that  nothing  more  in  the  way 
of  money  or  sweetmeats  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  new 
comer.  But  people  who  play  tricks  sometimes  lay  a 
trap  for  themselves.  Porchat  thought  to  divert  himself 
by  throwing  a  spoonful  of  salt  into  Paul's  wine,  and  all 
his  neighbours  laughed  to  see  the  wry  face  that  he 
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made  on  tasting  it.  Presently  Madame  Doguin,  who 
kept  a  sharp  look  out  on  the  boys  during  dinner  time 
and  suspected  something  of  what  was  going  on,  called 
out — 

*  Gargilier,  why  do  you  not  drink  your  wine  ?' 

*  They  have  put  salt  in  it,  madame,'  answered  PauL 

*  Who  ?  what  ?  Porchat,  this  is  one  of  your  tricks  ? 
Don't  deny  it,  monsieur,  I  see  by  your  looks  that  you 
have  done  it  You  will  drink  up  every  drop  yourself. 
No  delay.     Down  with  it/ 

The  laugh  was  now  turned  against  Porchat,  who 
had  to  take  Paul's  tumbler  and  drink  it  up  before  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  table,  and  had  the  further  pleasure 
of  an  imposition  from  M.  Doguin.  This  little  inci- 
dent rather  discomfited  our  trickster  for  the  moment, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  heard  the  end  of  the 
joke  which  he  had  afforded  against  himself. 

Now  came  the  *  grand  recreation,'  or  long  play  hour, 
and  if  the  new  boy  had  been  wise  he  would  have  run 
about  with  his  schoolfellows,  and  chased  away  his 
sulkiness  in  the  excitement  of  a  game  of  play.  And 
so  Paul  would  have  done  perhaps  after  a  little,  if  he 
had  not  had  new  cause  of  offence.  No  sooner  had  he 
got  into  the  court  than  one  of  the  boys,  partly  from  a 
spirit  of  mischief,  and  partly  from  mere  exuberance  of 
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glee,  snatched  his  cap  off  his  head,  and  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  where  it  was  immediately  made  use  of  as  a 
football  by  half  a  dozen  of  them. 

*Oh!  give  me  back  my  cap,' said  Paul.  'I  shall 
catch  cold  in  my  head/ 

'  Give  him  back  his  cap,'  shouted  the  boys  deris- 
ively.    *  He  will  catch  cold.' 

*  He  is  beginning  to  cough  already,'  declared  one, 
giving  him  a  thump  on  the  back. 

*  Send  for  his  nurse,  and  a  basin  of  gruel,'  cried  an- 
other. 

*Oh,  Prudence,  dear!  I  am  so  ill!'  whimpered  a 
third 

*  Leave  me  alone,'  said  Paul,  indignantly,  shaking 
off  one  or  two  boys  who  had  laid  hold  of  him. 

'He's  going  to  fight!'  exclaimed  Porchat,  who 
would  fain  avenge  his  discomfiture  by  stirring  up  the 
others  against  Paul. 

*  Leave  me  alone,'  repeated  Paul,  in  an  angrier 
tone.     *  I  shall  call  to  M.  Herv6  if  you  touch  me.' 

*  Sneak  !  Sneak  !     Always  tell-taling  ! ' 

*  No  one  is  going  to  touch  you,'  said  Jacques  Rivier, 
'  Give  him  his  cap,  you  fellows,  and  come  and  have  a 
game  at  saute  de  mouton! 

Paul  picked  up  his  cap  and  walked  away  in  high 
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dudgeon.  Louis  Rivier  ran  after  him,  good-naturedly 
anxious  to  make  things  right 

'  Don't  go  away,  Gargilier/  he  said.  '  The  fellows 
are  only  making  a  little  fun.  You  will  soon  get  used 
to  them.  Porchat  shan't  meddle  with  you.  If  he 
does,  just  hit  him  once,  and  you  won't  have  to  do 
it  again.     He  is  the  greatest  coward  !' 

'  Ah,  ha  !  I'll  teach  him  to  meddle  with  me,  then,' 
said  Paul  to  himself  at  this  news ;  but  he  kept 
walking  away  to  the  farthest  comer  of  the  play- 
ground. 

'  Won't  you  come  and  play  at  leap-frog  ?'.  persisted 
Louis. 

*  I  don't  want  to  play,*  said  Paul  ungraciously, 
and  Louis  saw  that  he  was  determined  to  be  left  to 
himself. 

While  the  others  were  at  play,  Paul  occupied  him- 
self in  walking  up  and  down  a  deserted  side  of  the 
court  and  chewing  the  cud  of  his  grievances.  No 
one  molested  him.  Once  or  twice  Crepu,  Daudin, 
and  one  or  two  more  of  the  big  fellows  came  hover- 
ing about,  and  seemed  inclined  to  swoop  down  on 
him ;  but  M.  Hervd  was  now  on  duty  in  the  court, 
and  Paul  took  care  not  to  get  out  of  his  sight  More 
than  once  a  school-fellow  of  his  own  approached  and 
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tried  to  talk  to  him  or  to  get  him  to  play ;  but  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be  ill-used  and 
sulky  and  unhappy.  And  yet  in  spite  of  these  bitter 
feelings  he  soon  got  tired  of  being  so  unsociable,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  join  himself  to  M.  Herv6,  whom 
he  condescended  to  forgive  for  having  scolded  him 
in  the  morning,  But  the  master  did  not  duly  appre- 
ciate the  honour  which  was  proposed  to  be  conferred 
on  him.  To  Paul's  remarks  he  returned  short  an- 
swers, and  at  length  told  him  flatly  that  he  had  no 
time  to  attend  to  him.  So  our  young  friend,  having 
snubbed  his  companions,  as  he  thought,  and  being 
snubbed  by  the  master,  as  he  felt,  was  left  alone  in  his 
sorrow. 

One  comfort  he  had.  He  sought  out  the  porter's 
room,  and  got  some  ginger-bread  cakes  and  nuts 
which  he  did  not  offer  to  share  with  any  one,  but  ate 
all  himself,  as  he  walked  up  and  down,  with  an  osten- 
tatious selfishness  that  completed  the  unfavourable 
impression  he  had  already  made  on  his  companions. 

Paul  was  summoned  from  the  playground  by 
Madame  Doguin,  who  was  marking  his  shirts  and 
taking  a  list  of  his  clothes  ;  and  when  he  returned 
the  hour  of  study  had  already  commenced,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  presenting 
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himself  in  the  schoolroom  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
boys,  and  explaining  the  cause  of  his  absence.  He 
then  went  to  his  place,  sat  down,  opened  his  desk, 
and  jumped  up  with  an  exclamation  of  angry  sur- 
prise. 

'What  is  the  matter?*  said  M.  Doguin,  who  hap- 
pened to  enter  the  room  at  that  moment 

'  Look  here,  monsieur.     See  what  they  have  done  !* 

Paul  had  some  cause  for  indignation  this  time. 
His  desk  had  been  opened  in  his  absence,  his  papers 
had  been  torn  up,  a  bottle  of  ink  had  been  poured 
over  his  books,  and  especially  over  a  new  morocco 
portfolio  >yhich  that  morning  he  had  been  exhibiting 
to  his  neighbours  with  much  complacency.  This  was 
enough  to  make  any  one  angry;  but  M.  Doguin*s 
wrath  was  still  more  excited  by  a  bundle  of  news- 
papers which  had  been  crammed  into  the  vacant 
space.  To  read  a  newspaper  was  considered  a  crime 
at  that,  as  at  other  French  schools.  To  keep  a  news- 
paper in  his  desk  was  almost  as  wicked  in  a  boy  as 
openly  '  to  sing  the  Marseillaise.  So  M.  Doguin's 
first  impulse  was  to  turn  wrathfully  upon  Paul. 

'What   do    you    mean,  monsieur,   by  introducii^ 
these  publications  into  my  establishment  V 

*I  did  not — I   know  nothing  about  them/  stam- 
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mered  Paul.  '  They  have  done  it ;  they  have  upset 
my  ink,  they  have  spoiled  my  portfolio.  They  shall 
buy  me  a  new  one,  shall  they  not,  monsieur  ?* 

*  Who  has  dared  to  play  this  trick  on  Gargilier  V 
thundered  M.  Doguin,  understanding  the  state  of  the 
case. 

No  one  volunteered  to  confess. 
'  I  ask  again,  who  is  the  perpetrator  of  such  an 
outrage  ?     Herv^  do  you  know  anything  about  this  ?* 

*  No,  monsieur,*  replied  the  mattre  (T^tude^  annoyed 
that  his  vigilance  should  be  called  in  question.  *  I 
only  know  that  these  boys  are  perpetually  tormenting 
Gargilier,  and  that  I  am  obliged  not  to  let  him  out  of 
my  sight  for  a  single  moment' 

*  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  boys,'  said  M.  Doguin. 
'  How  can  you  persist  in  annoying  a  new  comer  in 
this  way  !  I  have  warned  you  that  I  will  put  a  stop 
to  these  practices,  .which  bring  such  disgrace  on  my 
school  If  you  will  not  listen  to  reason,  and  be 
guided  by  right  feeling,  I  must  have  recourse  to  severe 
measures.  The  whole  of  you  will  be  kept  in  till 
further  notice — no  more  recreations,  no  more  pro- 
menades— unless  the  culprits  in  the  present  instance 
choose  to  give  themselves  up.  And  beware  how  you 
give  me  cause  to  complain  again.     I  request,  I  de- 
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mand,  I  insist  that  this  conduct  be  not  repeated. 
The  cause  of  discipline  must  be  maintained.  M. 
Herv^,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  double 
punishment  to  any  boys  who  misconduct  themselves 
this  afternoon/ 

So  saying,  the  head  master  walked  away  with  great 
dignity,  and  M.  Herv^  began  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  school  with  unusual  energj^  The  boys  were 
cowed  by  the  demonstration  that  had  just  been  made, 
and  for  a  time  behaved  very  quietly,  but  they  were 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  punishment  that  had 
been  imposed  on  them,  and  before  long  began  to 
show  their  dissatisfaction  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
mattre  d'^tude  was  driven  half  wild. 

Before  the  afternoon  was  over,  he  had  given  several 
impositions  and  hundreds  of  bad  marks,  and  had 
threatened  to  report  some  three  boys  to  M.  Doguin, 
a  threat  which  did  not  fail  to  produce  its  effect.  So 
the  school  time  passed  on,  uncomfortably  enough. 
The  masters  were  worried,  and  what  is  called  in  Eng- 
lish schools  'waxy;'  the  boys  were  sulky,  and  Paul 
was  unhappy,  the  more  so  that  he  saw  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  all  these  misfortunes, 
and  feared  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  have  to 
suffer  for  them. 
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Indeed,  as  soon  as  school  was  over,  the  boys  all 
flocked  round  him,  and  in  no  gentle  terms  began  to 
upbraid  him  and  threaten  him. 

*  Oh !  leave  him  alone,*  cried  some  one.  *  We  have 
got  into  quite  enough  scrapes  through  this  babyish 
fellow  already.  Don't  let  any  of  us  speak  to  him, 
but  leave  him  alone.' 

*  Look  here,  Gargilier,'  said  Crepu.  '  You  go  to  M. 
Dog^in,  and  ask  him  to  let  us  off.  Tell  him  it  was 
all  by  a  mistake  that  you  had  the  newspapers  at  the 
bottom  of  your  box,  that  you  spilt  the  ink  yourself 
by  accident,  and  so  forth.' 

'Indeed,  I  shan't!'  cried  Paul,  stamping  his  foot, 
*  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  you  will  be  punished — ^you 
deserve  it.' 

Before  the  words  were  well  out  of  his  mouth, 
he  found  himself  bundled  out  of  the  group,  and 
scarcely  escaping  some  very  rough  handling,  betook 
himself  to  his  desk,  and  sat  there  all  alone,  and  when 
his  indignation  had  cooled  down  a  little,  very  miser- 
able. 

*  There !'  declared  Jean  Baron,  '  we  have  done 
with  him.  Let  no  one  speak  to  him.  But  I  say,  you 
fellows,  I  don't  see  why  we  are  all  to  get  into  this 
scrape.     Everybody  knows  that  it  was  Daudin  and 

N 
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Crepu  who  perpetrated  this  outrage;  as  old  Doguin 
would  say,  are  we  all  to  be  punished  for  them  ?' 

'  Certainly  not/  said  Porchat  '  A  pretty  story,  if 
we  are  all  to  be  kept  in  till  the  holidays,  because  you 
choose  to  revenge  yourselves  on  this  great  mufT  Gar- 
gilier/ 

*  Didn't  he  deserve  it  ?*  asked  Daudin.  *  I  hate  the 
little  beast/ 

*  That's  no  reason  why  we  are  to  get  into  a  row/ 

*  Well,  didn't  you  agree  to  what  we  did  ?  You  are 
as  much  to  blame  as  we.' 

*  That's  cool,  of  course  we  thought  it  a  good  joke^ 
but  it  wasn't  us  who  broke  open  his  desk.' 

*  The  long  and  the  short  of  the  matter  is  that  you 
two  must  confess,'  said  Baron. 

*Yes,  yes!'  cried  the  boys.  *  If  you  don't,  you 
shall  suffer  for  it,'  was  significantly  added,  and  the 
culprits  knew  well  what  this  meant. 

*  Sending  to  Coventry'  is  in  France  a  much  more 
active  process  than  among  English  boys.  If  Crepu 
and  Daudin  did  not  do  as  their  schoolfellows  desired, 
their  desks  would  be  broken  open,  their  copies  torn 
up,  their  boot-laces  stolen,  their  brushes  destroyed,  and 
all  sorts  of  tricks  played  upon  them.  Both  open  and 
secret  war  would  be  declared  against  them,  and  eveiy 
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one's  hand  would  be  against  them  from  morning  to 
night. 

Daudin   and    Crepu    were    not   prepared  to  face 

this  sentence  of  excommunication.  After  consulting 
together,  they  agreed  to  give  themselves  up,  since  it 
was  not  to  be  helped,  and  obtaining  permission  from 
M.  Herve,  they  sought  M.  Doguin  in  his  private 
apartment,  and  stammered  out  their  confession. 

'Very  well,  messieurs;  you  do  well  to  avow  the 
truth ;  and  your  punishment  will  not  be  so  severe  as 
it  would  have  been  otherwise.  Instead  of  expelling 
you,  as  I  might  have  done,  if  you  had  remained 
obstinate,  I  shall  only  send  you  to  prison  for  two 
days,  and  deprive  you  of  the  excursion  which  we  are 
going  to  make  to  the  Wood  of  Vincennes  next  Thurs- 
day. You  may  go  for  the  present,  and  take  to  M. 
Herv^  this  paper,  which  releases  your  companions 
Voxn  their  detention.  But  as  a  mark  of  my  dis- 
pleasure, you  will  all  be  deprived  of  the  sortie  on 

Sunday.     Go ;  I  shall  send   Frimousse  to   dust  the 

*chots  at  once.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

AX  EMEl-TK, 

Sunday  came,  aad  the  Pcasunt  des  jeuwei 
lavanlj  was  ag-Itated  by  a  feeling  of  discon- 
t-.-nt  ar.d  rebeUfon.  The  boj'^  were  \'exed  at  bong 
deprived  of  their  sortie,  and  the  masters'  temper  faaini^ 
become  unusually  cross  in  sj-mpathy  with  that  of  thdr 
pupils,  there  had  been  a  perfect  rain  of  punishments 
and  scoldings  for  the  last  tvo  days.  Crepu  and  Dau- 
din  were  released  from  the  cachot  at  noon  that  morn- 
ing, and  coming  among  their  companions  had  helped 
to  fan  the  flame  of  ill-feeling.  They  talked  over  their 
grievances,  the  harshness  of  their  masters,  the  badness 
of  their  food,  the  want  of  the  pleasures  and  advantages 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  pupils  of  large  and  well- 
managed  collides ;  even  if  their  school  had  been  the 
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best  managed  one  in  France,  schoolboys  are  never  at 
loss  for  subjects  of  complaint  when  in  the  humour  for 
for  it  Plans  for  revenge  on  the  masters,  for  open 
revolt  even,  were  talked  over,  and  found  favour. 
Nothing  was  actually  settled,  but  only  an  opportunity 
or  a  leader  was  wanting  to  commence  an  emcute, 
Daudin  had  a  mind  to  be  the  leader,  and  he  thought 
he  could  find  an  opportunity. 

That  afternoon,  as  the  boys  were  sitting  silent  at 
their  places,  it  became  evident  that  something  was 
exciting  their  attention.  They  nudged  each  other, 
winked,  coughed,  grinned.  M.  Herv^  was  on  the 
quivive ;  he  peered  roundabout  him  in  all  directions; 
he  could  see  nothing  wrong — the  moment  he  raised 
his  head  the  boys  bent  theirs,  and  gazed  at  their 
books  with  the  most  exemplary  attention.  Then  he 
would  betake  himself  to  writing  again,  and  in  a 
moment  be  aroused  by  a  low  chuckling  that  ran  from 
bench  to  bench.  He  looked  up;  all  was  still.  Some- 
thing was  wrong,  but  he  could  not  find  out  what  M. 
Herv6  was  annoyed. 

When  he  had  two  or  three  times  been  baffled  thus, 
his  eye  fell  upon  Paul,  who  was  staring  him  in  the 
face,  while  all  the  others  had  the  appearance  of  being 
diligent.     He,  too,  was  wondering  what  was  the  matter 
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with  his  coiiii^dnions,  and  kept  looking  from  the  master 
to  them  and  from  them  to  the  master  with  a  puzzled 
expression  which  M.  Herv6  did  not  understand, 

'Gargilicr!*  cried  he,  thinking  that  he  had  found 
out  something ;  '  Come  here,  Gargilier.' 

Paul  got  up,  and  was  coming  towards  him,  but  at 
the  first  step  which  he  made  he  stumbled  against  the 
desk.  He  tried  to  regain  his  balance,  stumbled  again, 
thanks  to  a  piece  of  thick  string  by  which  his  foot  had 
been  fastened  to  the  form,  and  fell  on  his  face  on  the 
floor. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  tumult.  Some  of 
the  boys  rushed  towards  Paul  and  made  pretence  of 
helping  him  to  get  up,  others  jumped  over  the  desks 
to  their  assistance,  the  rest  left  their  places,  and 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible  ran  about  the  room 
as  if  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

*To  your  places!*  called  the  master,  but  in  vain. 
The  boys  pretended  not  to  hear  him.  He  saw  that 
their  anxiety  about  Paul  was  only  an  excuse  for  this 
unruliness,  and  got  angry. 

'  Get  up,  Gargilier !  get  up  this  moment  Ten  bad 
marks  for  Gargilier.  Twenty  bad  marks  for  Gargilier. 
Two  hundred  lines  to  write  for  Gargilier,*  he  added, 
seeing  that  Paul  still  remained  on  the  floor. 
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How  could  he  get  up  ?  His  schoolfellows,  who 
pretended  to  be  helping  him,  were  pulling  him  by  the 
legs,  pressing  him  down,  pushing  him  underneath  the 
form,  so  it  was  of  no  use  to  struggle  and  attempt  to 
obey  the  master's  orders.  At  length  M.  Herv^  in  a 
perfect  fury,  rushed  out  of  his  desk,  drove  away  the 
boys  with  kicks  and  cuffs,  and  gave  Paul  a  rap  on  the 
head  by  way  of  assisting  him  to  arise.  Paul  drew  up 
his  legs,  he  pulled  the  bench  from  its  place,  he  got  up, 
advanced  a  step,  the  bench  followed  him,  down  he 
went  again  on  his  nose,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
master,  and  the  greater  delight  of  the  boys,  who 
burst  into  a  shout  of  mischievous  laughter. 

M.  Hervd  stooped  down  and  saw  what  was  the 
matter  with  Paul,  and  at  the  same  moment,  a  book 
was  thrown  at  him  from  behind  and  struck  him  on  the 
head,  adding  to  his  wrath,  as  may  be  supposed. 

*  Young  gentlemen,'  he  cried,  'you  are  a  set  of 
depraved  little  wretches,  imps,  scoundrels !  It  is  in- 
famous, barbarous!  When  will  you  have  done  worry- 
ing this  poor  boy  to  death.  The  whole  class  will  be 
kept  in  till  I  have  spoken  to  the  head-master.  I  forbid 
you  to  speak,  to  move,  to  laugh,  to  eat,  to ' 

The  master  was  interrupted  by  a  shower  of  books, 
pen-holders,    and    other    convenient     missiles,     and 
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loud  shouts  came  from  every  comer  of  the  school- 
room. 

'  Down  with  the  pion  !    Down  with  the/<!9ii  /' 

'Messieurs * 

*  Kick  him  out !  kick  out  the/iwi.' 

'Silence!' 

The  boys,  growing  bolder  every  moment,  had  been 
closing  round,  and  now  they  rushed  upon  him  in  a 
compact  body.  His  authority  \i-as  gone,  in  a  second 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  forty  rebels,  all  furious  against 
the  tyrant  before  whom  they  had  trembled  an  hour 
back.  He  was  struck,  pulled  about,  pinched,  and 
otherwise  maltreated  sadly,  for  the  youngest  urchin 
pressed  forward  to  have  a  blow  at  the  hated  and  des- 
pised pion.  This  sweet  revenge  \\"as  only  in  their 
power  for  a  few  moments.  With  a  vigorous  effort 
the  master  threw  off  his  assailants,  who  tumbled  pell 
mell  upon  each  other,  and  before  they  could  recover 
themselves,  he  contrived  to  reach  the  door,  opened  it, 
rushed  out,  and,  not  without  turning  the  key  in  the 
lock,  hastened  to  inform  M.  Doguin  of  the  revolt  that 
had  broken  out  in  \i\^  pension.  The  head-master  was 
not  in  his  study.  M.  Hervd  had  to  search  for  him  all 
over  the  place;  and  before  he  could  be  found  and 
brought  to  the  door  of  the  schoolroom,   the  little 
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rebels,  incited  by  three  or  four  ringleaders,  were  be- 
having with  the  recklessness  that  is  generally  produced 
by  a  revolution.  They  heard  the  key  turn,  and 
understood  that  they  were  prisoners,  but  they  did 
not  think  of  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  all  this.  M. 
Hervd  having  escaped,  they  now  turned  upon  Paul,  who 
'^^^  still  struggling  to  free  himself  from  the  bench,  but 
^o  no  purpose.  One  boy  gave  him  a  knife  to  cut  the 
string,  but  Crepu  snatched  it  from  his  hand,  crying — 

'Get  away,  if  you  can,  you  sneak.  I  suppose  you 
'^ant  to  be  off  telling  tales  of  us  again.' 

'  We  must  prevent  him  from  getting  out,'  said  an- 
other.    '  And  punish  him  for  all  his  sneaking  tricks.' 

'That's  right !     Let  us  try  him  !* 

*  Let  us  thrash  him  first,  and  try  him  afterwards,' 
proposed  Porchat. 

*  Well,  we  have  no  time  to  lose,*  said'  Baron.  '  For 
my  part  I  vote  him  guilty,  and  condemn  him  to  have 
fifty  blows  with  a  ruler.' 

*  So  do  I !  So  do  I !'  cried  several  of  the  boys,  and 
now  no  voice  was  lifted  up  in  Paul's  favour.  It  was 
in  vain  that,  giving  way  to  fear,  he  clasped  his  hands, 
and  with  streaming  eyes  begged  for  mercy.  Twenty 
of  the  strongest  threw  themselves  upon  him. 

'  Please  don't/  he  screamed.     *  I  haven't  done  any- 
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thing  to  you ;  I  assure  you  I  haven't  told  any  tales 
about  you.     Oh,  please  don't,  my  friends  !' 

'  We  are  not  your  friends,  you  hypocrite.  You  have 
got  us  punished,  and  now  you  are  going  to  be  punished 
yourself 

And  without  listening  to  his  cries  and  supplications, 
they  threw  him  on  the  ground,  pulled  off  his  coat, 
and  fell  upon  him,  each  armed  with  his  ruler.  Paul 
howled  and  writhed,  but  no  mercy  was  shown  him. 
His  assailants  kept  on  beating  him,  and  grew  more 
furious  at  every  blow. 

Those  of  the  boys  who  were  not  taking  part  in  this 
execution  began  to  think  things  were  going  too  far. 
There  was  a  murmur  of  '  Enough.' 

'  Enough,'  repeated  three  or  four  voices.  *  You  will 
do  him  some  harm.     He  has  been  punished.' 

This  interference  might  not  have  been  successful,  if 
at  that  moment  there  had  not  been  heard  at  the  door 
a  sound  which  could  be  recognised  as  the  well-known 
voice  of  M.  Doguin.  The  boys  left  Paul  alone  and 
flew  off,  making  a  hurried  attempt  to  gain  their  seats 
before  the  master  entered,  failing  in  which  they  all 
huddled  into  the  comer  farthest  from  the  door,  and 
stood  quailing  before  the  indignant  glance  that  was 
now  fixed  upon  them. 
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As  the  head-master  entered,  accompanied  by  M. 
Herv6,  P^re  Frimousse,  and  another  of  the  school 
servants,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  this  group  of 
alarmed  mutineers,  and  the  second,  Paul,  his  face 
covered  with  dust  and  blood  mingled  together  by 
tears,  and  his  clothes  in  rags.  He  was  propped 
against  one  of  the  desks,  and  two  of  the  most  good- 
natured  among  his  comrades  were  trying  to  stop 
his  tears,  to  stanch  the  blood  that  ran  from 
his  nose,  and  make  him  look  a  less  miserable  object 
than  he  did.  M.  Doguin  at  once  guessed  what  had 
happened. 

*To  your  seats  !*  he  cried,  with  a  stern  glance  round 
the  room,  and  in  a  voice  which  was  not  to  be  dis- 
obeyed. *  Will  one  or  two  of  you  take  this  un- 
fortunate Gargilier  to  the  infirmary,  and  ask  the  sick- 
nurse  to  see  if  these  little  wretches  have  not  done 
him  some,  serious  injury.* 

Bruised,  sobbing,  and  miserable,  poor  Paul  was 
carried  up  stairs  to  the  infirmary,  where  the  good 
woman  who  had  charge  of  it  at  once  proceeded  to 
put  him  to  bed,  and  administer  a  dose  of  very  nasty 
medicine,  and  only  then  thought  it  necessary  to  look 
into  his  injuries.  She  pronounced  him  more  frightened 
than  hurt,  washed  his  face,  and  left  him  alone  to  cry 
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out  his  rage  and  pain.  No  sooner  was  her  back 
turned  than  Paul  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  searching 
about  the  room  for  a  scrap  of  paper,  wrote  in  pencil  a 
letter  to  his  father — 

'  My  Dear  Father, — I  didn't  wish  to  tell  you,  but 
I  can't  put  it  off  any  longer.  I  am  very  miserable  at 
this  school,  and  very  sorry  I  ever  asked  you  to  send 
me  to  it  The  masters  are  bad  enough ;  they  are 
always  scolding  and  punishing,  but  the  boys  are  far 
worse.  One  can't  tell  how  they  hate  me,  and  how 
badly  they  treat  me.  I  should  never  have  bothered 
you  to  let  me  come  to  school,  if  I  had  known  what 
sort  of  place  it  was,  and  I  will  do  as  you  wish  next 
time,  dear  father,  if  you  will  only  let  me  come  back 
to  you,  and  keep  me  with  you  always.  I  was  always 
so  happy  at  home,  and  I  know  now  how  foolish  I  was 
to  wish  to  leave  it  Do  take  me  away  from  this 
place.  I  am  waiting  your  answer  with  the  greatest 
impatience.  I  can't  bear  to  live  here.  I  am  sure  you 
would  send  for  me  at  once  if  you  knew  how  miser- 
able I  was.  Write  by  the  very  first  post.  I  embrace 
you,  my  dear  father,  and  I  am  your  affectionate  son, 

' Paul/ 

This  epistle  one  of  the  servants  promised  to  send 
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to  the  post  for  him,  and  then  he  went  to  bed  and  cried 
a  little  more,  till  sleep  came  upon  him,  in  which  are 
buried  all  troubles,  great  and  small,  and  even  the 
troubles  of  a  new  boy. 


CHAPTER  VL 


THE  SWIMMING  BATH. 


EXT  morning  Paul  felt  much  better  both  in 
mind  and  body,  though  he  could  not  move  or 
sit  down  without  being  reminded  of  the  rough  treat- 
ment he  had  received.  He  was  not  allowed  to  go 
down  into  the  schoolroom,  but  spent  the  whole  morn- 
ing in  the  infirmary,  which  was  dull  enough  work. 
He  was  alone  most  of  the  time ;  there  was  no  one  to 
pet  him  or  amuse  him,  no  books  to  read,  not  even 
medicine  to  take,  and  not  much  to  eat,  for  the  in- 
firmary diet  was  of  the  most  meagre.  The  old  sick 
nurse  was  busy,  and  Paul  was  left  to  fidget  about  that 
great  big  attic-room,  the  neatness  and  cleanness  of 
which  were  quite  oppressive,  and  to  wish  that — ^well, 
he  scarcely  knew  what  he  wished. 

He  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  that  morning,  and 
his  thoughts  were  not  pleasant     He  felt  that  he  had 
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made  a  fool  of  himself ;  he  had  been  foolish  in  insist- 
ing so  confidently  that  he  should  like  to  go  to  school ; 
he  had  been  foolish  in  giving  himself  airs  among  his 
companions  and  provoking  them  by  acting  the  part  of 
a  tell-tale.  If  he  had  only  not  quarrelled  with  them  ! 
If  he  had  only  not  written  to  his  father !  The  fact 
was  that  M.  Paul  Gargilier  began  to  understand  a 
little  that  he  was  not  so  wise  and  good  and  amiable  a 
character  as  he  had  thought  himself.  If  we  agree 
with  him  in  this  opinion,  we  must  also  at  the  same 
time  admit  that  he  had  been  brought  to  it  by  very 
severe  measures. 

At  twelve  o'clock  Louis  and  Jacques  Rivier  came 
to  see  him,  and  delighted  he  was  to  see  them,  the 

« 

more  so  that  they  brought  him  an  amusing  book 
and  a  handful  of  marbles,  not  to  speak  of  some 
gingerbread  cakes.  A  friend  of  such  a  kind  is  a 
friend  indeed,  and  to  Paul  they  seemed  the  nicest 
boys  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  Neither  of  them 
had  taken  part  in  the  scene  of  the  previous  afternoon ; 
as  they  had  been  absent  from  school  at  the  funeral  of 
an  uncle.  If  all  the  boys  were  like  them,  Paul  thought 
he  could  be  happy  at  school.  They  were  so  gentle 
and  good-natured  that  every  one  liked  them,  and 
though  they  were  not  given  to  play  tricks  like  the 
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rest,  they  were  always  happy  and  cheerful,  and  never 
allowed  themselves  to  be  put  out  of  temper.  When 
they  had  left  him,  Paul's  discontent  with  himself  had 
increased.  Why  should  he  not  be  like  these  boys, 
and  become  a  favourite  among  his  schoolfellows 
instead  of  an  object  of  contempt  and  detestation.  He 
could  have  beaten  himself  for  the  silly  way  in  which 
he  had  behaved  It  was  recreation  tim^  and  he  could 
plainly  hear  the  merry  shouts  of  the  boys  in  the  court 
beneath.  They  were  not  troubling  their  heads  about 
him,  but  he  was  longing  to  be  happy  and  friendly 
among  them.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more 
he  wished  he  could  live  the  last  few  days  over  again. 
But  it  was  too  late.  This  is  the  worst  of  a  new  boy's 
position,  that  a  bad  start  tells  so  long  and  so  hard 
against  him. 

Paul  had  another  visitor  in  the  afternoon,  no  less  a 
one  than  M.  Doguin.  He  spent  some  time  with  the 
boy,  trying  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  emnity  which 
seemed  to  be  borne  him  by  his  companions,  but  with- 
out success.  Paul  was  very  uncommunicative ;  he  did 
not  accuse  the  boys,  and  he  did  not  like  to  confess 
how  he  had  offended  them,  so  M.  Doguin  went  away 
no  wiser  than  he  came,  and  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise to  learn  that  Paul  had  asked  to  be  taken  away 
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from  school.  The  master  felt  that  he  would  be  thank- 
ful to  be  rid  of  a  boy  who  seemed  to  get  everybody 
into  so  much  hot  water. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  away  wearily  enough, 
and  next  day  bid  fair  to  be  as  dull,  for  no  answer 
came  from  his  father,  and  in  the  meanwhile  M.  Doguin 
did  not  wish  Paul  to  go  into  the  schoolroom.  He  was 
therefore  delighted  when  M.  Herv^  came  and  offered 
to  take  him  to  the  swimming  bath  with  the  others. 
He  hoped  that  the  boys  would  have  forgotten  their 
animosity;  anyhow,  there  was  the  master  to  keep 
close  to.  There  was  nothing  he  liked  more  than 
bathing,  and  anything  was  better  than  staying  all  day 
in  the  infirmary.  So  he  got  his  cap  and  joined  the 
party  who  were  going  to  the  swimming  bath. 

It  was  their  first  visit  to  the  bath  that  season,  and 
the  boys  were  all  in  high  glee.  They  scarcely  spoke 
a  word  to  Paul,  but  they  also  refrained  from  teasing 
him.  He  hung  his  head,  and  walked  silently  by  the 
master's  side.  The  rest  fell  into  their  places,  and 
marched  off  by  fours,  and  in  this  order  they  arrived 
at  one  of  the  large  floating  baths  on  the  Seine,  which 
at  that  hour  of  the  day  was  almost  empty. 

Paul  undressed  in  a  little  closet  by  himself.  He 
would  willingly  have  mixed  with  his  companions,  but 
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he  saw  from  the  looks  of  some  of  them  that  he  could 
not  trust  himself  among  them. 

A  schoolboy  can  peel  himself  rather  quicker  than  a 
potatoe ;  when  he  likes,  that  is  to  say.  No  time  was  lost. 
Splash  after  splash  was  heard,  as  the  boys  one  by 
one  sprang  into  the  bath,  and  the  surface  was  dotted 
all  over  with  heads.  Here,  at  the  shallower  end,  some 
small  urchins  were  splashing  one  another,  or  shivering 
in  a  long  attempt  to  make  up  their  minds  for  a  duck 
beneath  the  water,  or  with  one  foot  on  the  ground 
trying  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  could  swim ; 
others  were  practising  that  art  [more  scientifically 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  swimming  master, 
an  old  sergeant  of  Zouaves.  In  the  deeper  part 
bigger  boys  were  puffing  across  with  more  or  less 
velocity,  and  the  good  swimmers  were  showing  off 
their  feats,  swimming  on  one  side  or  with  folded  arms, 
turning  somersaults,  diving  for  white  stones,  racing 
and  chasing  each  other,  playing  tricks,  floating  in 
graceful  attitudes,  and  so  forth.  I  need  not  describe 
what  is  doubtless  a  familiar  scene  to  all  schoolboysL 
In  the  water  French  boys  look  very  like  English  boysy 
only  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  they  howl  more. 

Paul  could  swim  a  little,  so  in  he  went,  avoiding 
the  place  where  the  boys  were  splashing  about  in 
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crowds,  and  making  for  a  part  of  the  bath  where 
there  was  no  one.  But  he  had  not  been  there  two 
minutes,  when  he  saw  Porchat  and  Crepu  and  one 
or  two  other  fellows  coming  up  towards  him.  He 
tried  to  get  away,  but  too  late.  They  hemmed  him 
up  in  a  corner,  and  when  he  attempted  to  climb 
the  side  of  the  bath,  pulled  him  back  by  the  legs, 
cr3ang — 

*  Come  along !  we  wish  to  see  you  swim.' 

*  A  ducking  for  Gargilier!'  called  out  one  of  them, 
putting  his  hands  on  Paul's  head,  and  shoving  him 
beneath  the  water. 

'A  ducking  for  Gargilier!'  repeated  another,  per- 
forming the  same  operation,  as  his  head  re-appeared 
above  the  surface. 

'  A  ducking  for  Gargilier !'  and  again  Paul  was 
sent  to  the  bottom. 

Paul' gasped,  struggled,  tried  to  call  out,  and  was 
choked  by  the  water,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his 
tormentors,  who  did  not  see  how  dangerous  was  the 
sport  in  which  they  were  indulging.  They  kept  on 
ducking  him,  and  at  the  same  time  pushing  him 
further  and  further  into  the  deep  water,  till  at  length 
he  ceased  to  struggle,  and  did  not  come  up  again  to 
the  surface.    At  that  moment,  by  the  greatest  good 
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luck,  one  or  two  of  the  eldest  boys  came  by,  and  saw 
what  was  going  on.  The  thoughtless  tricksters  had 
just  begun  to  suspect  that  they  had  carried  matters 
too  far,  and  in  alarm  were  hurrying  away  from  the 
spot  where  they  saw  the  body  of  their  victim  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  There  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost.  Daudin,  one  of  the  best  swimmers  in  the 
school,  plunged  down,  and  brought  Paul  up  in  his 
arms.  The  poor  boy  was  senseless;  his  eyes  were 
closed  and  his  hands  clenched. 

*  Help  !  Help  !  Gargilier  is  drowned  !* 
Instantly  all  was  in  commotion.  The  boys  crowded 
round.  Paul  was  lifted  out  of  the  water,  and 
carried  into  a  warm  room,  where  there  was  no  lack 
of  attention  paid  him.  Several  means  of  resuscita- 
tion were  tried.  Hot  clothes  were  applied  to  his 
body,  he  was  rubbed,  rolled  about,  pinched,  shaken ; 
the  boys  who  had  treated  him  so  harshly  before  were 
now  the  most  zealous  for  his  recovery.  Baron  nearly 
made  himself  black  in  the  face  by  blowing  into  Paul's 
lungs.  Crepu,  with  nothing  on  but  his  shirt  and 
trousers,  rushed  off  in  search  of  a  doctor,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  people  in  the  streets.  When  the 
doctor  came,  he  opened  a  vein,  the  blood  flowed,  the 
patient  gave  signs  of  life,  his  eyelids  moved,  he  was 
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saved.     Crepu  and  the  other  boys  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  ducking  breathed  freely. 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  moved  Paul  was  well 
wrapped  up,  put  in  a  carriage,  and  taken  back  to  the 
pension,  where  M.  Doguin,  who  had  been  informed  of 
the  accident,  was  waiting  for  his  arrival  with  the 
utmost  anxiety.  Boys  are  often  given  to  exaggera- 
tion, especially  when  they  are  excited,  and  from  the 
account  M.  Doguin  had  received  of  the  accident  he 
scarcely  hoped  to  see  Paul  alive.  He  was  delighted 
to  find  that  the  case  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  had 
been  represented,  but  more  than  ever  angry  with  the 
boys,  of  whose  inveterate  hostility  to  their  new  com- 
panion this  seemed  to  be  a  fresh  proof.  He  was 
determined,  however,  that  in  one  way  or  other  these 
troubles  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  next  morning, 
when  Paul  had  recovered  from  the  shock,  M.  Doguin 
went  to  him  and  demanded  the  names  of  the  boys 
who  had  so  nearly  drowned  him.  But  Paul  seemed 
unwilling  to  answer,  and  said  that  he  did  not  know 
how  the  accident  happened. 

*You  must  know  who  pushed  you  under  the 
water.' 

I   don't  remember — I    became    unconscious — the 
boys  were  all  playing  about  me,'  said  Paul,  in  a  con- 
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fused  manner,  and  the  master  saw  that  he  did  not  like 

to  speak  the  truth. 

'Come/  he  said  kindly.  *You  do  not  i*Tsh  to 
accuse  your  companions.    Is  it  not  so  ?* 

Paul  blushed  and  said  nothing. 

'It  is  generous  of  you.  I  respect  your  motives. 
I  will  ask  you  no  more  questions.* 

*0h,  monsieur/  said  Paul  bursting  into  tears,  *it 
was  my  fault.  I  have  not  behaved  well ;  I  made  the 
boys  dislike  me.  Don't  punish  them,  please,  monsieur. 
I  am  going  away ;  I  expect  every  hour  to  hear  from 
my  father.  I  am  sorry  I  have  given  you  so  much 
trouble.  The  boys  didn't  mean  to  do  me  any  harm. 
Some  of  them  have  been  very  kind  to  me.' 

M.  Doguin  cleared  his  throat  and  prepared  to  say 
something.  He  felt  quite  affected ;  and  this  is  a  very 
undignified  feeling  for  a  head-master.  But  he  was 
relieved  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  his  character 
by  the  entrance  of  a  servant  who  announced — 

'  A  visitor  in  the  parlour  for  M.  Gargilier.* 

Paul  did  not  wait  to  ask  the  master's  permission. 
He  rushed  out  of  the  room,  flew  along  the  corridor, 
burst  into  the  parlour,  and  flung  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Prudence. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


YES  OR  NO. 

HEN    Prudence    had  embraced   Paul  to  her 
her  heart's  content,  she  set  him  on  her  knee 
and  began  to  examine- him  anxiously  all  over. 

'  Why !  you  are  quite  pale,  and  as  thin  as  a  lamp 
post,'  she  cried. 

Finding  himself  once  more  treated  with  the  sweet 
luxury  of  sympathy,  Paul'^  angry  feelings  against  his 
companions  returned. 

*  Oh,  Prudence  f  he  said, '  they  have  been  beating 
me  with  their  rulers,  and  yesterday  they  nearly 
drowned  me.     They  treat  me  worse  than  ever/ 

*  Little  wretches !     Why  do  you  let  them  do  it' 

*  How  can  I  prevent  them  !  Twenty  to  one  is  too 
great  odds,'  said  Paul  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say 
he  wouldn't  have  minded  disposing  of  some  half 
dozen  of  them. 
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*  Why  did  the  master  not  help  you  ?' 

*He  was  not  at  hand.  Nearly  all  the  boys  are 
against  me.  Only  a  few  of  them  have  been  kind  to 
me,  and  they  can't  prevent  me  from  being  bullied.' 

*  My  poor  Monsieur  Paul,  you  must  not  remain  in 
this  den  of  assassins.  They  will  kill  you,  my  poor 
little  master ;  they  will  kill  you  outright.  You  must 
leave  this  moment.' 

'Will  my  father  allow  me }'  asked  Paul  eagerly. 

'  Surely.  See  here  !  I  have  a  letter  from  him  to 
you,  and  another  which  I  have  asked  one  of  the 
servants  to  give  to  that  wicked  master  of  yours/  and 
after  fumbling  in  her  pocket  for  a  few  minutes, 
Prudence  produced  a  letter  of  which  the  contents  were 
as  follows : — 

*  My  Dear  Son, — You  write  to  say  you  are  un- 
happy at  school.  I  knew  you  would  be  so  ;  remember, 
it  was  by  your  own  choice  that  you  went  there.  Yet 
I  blame  myself  for  having  brought  you  up  so  much  at 
home,  where  you  are  treated  with  all  indulgence,  and 
where  you  never  mix  with  your  equals  in  age  and 
station.  Much  as  I  love  you,  Paul,  I  can't  help  seeing 
that  you  are  somewhat  proud  and  selfish  by  disposi- 
tion, and  I  was  not  sorry  that  you  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  feeling  the  troubles  which  these  faults 
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draw  upon  boys  as  upon  men.  For  a  school  is  a 
little  world  in  which  you  will  be  treated  by  your 
companions  as  you  will  afterwards  be  treated  by  other 
men,  when  you  have  no  indulgent  father  and  no 
affectionate  nurse  to  pet  you  and  shelter  you  from 
roughness  and  unkindness.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  are  treated  with  any  unusual  harshness  at  your 
school,  but  I  do  know  that  at  any  school  a  boy  of 
your  character,  and  brought  up  as  you  have  been,  can- 
not fail  to  find  many  causes  for  unhappiness. 

'  Now,  Paul,  I  don't  wish  you  to  be  unhappy,  but  I 
believe  that  a  little  unhappiness  now  will  save  you  a 
great  deal  of  unhappiness  when  you  are  grown  up, 
and  for  this  reason  I  am  unwilling  to  bring  you  back 
from  this  school  to  which  I  was  so  foolishly  unwilling 
to  send  you.  Prudence,  honest  creature,  has  set  her 
heart  on  rescuing  you  from  your  tormentors.  For  my 
part,  I  will  leave  the  matter  once  more  to  your  own 
choice.  Think  over  it  c?irefully.  If  you  cannot  bear 
the  troubles  of  school  life  any  longer,  Prudence  will 
bring  you  back.  But  if  you  possibly  can  fight  through 
them,  it  will  be  far  better  that  you  should  remain,  try- 
ing to  gain  the  favour  of  your  masters  by  obedience 
and  diligence,  and  of  your  companions  by  courage, 
cheerfulness  and  unselfishness.     The  effort  which  this 
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will  cost  you  will  be  great,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
regret  the  results. 

*  I  am  writing  to  M.  Doguin,  to  ask  him  to  let  you 
make  your  choice  freely.  Good-bye,  my  dear  Paul,  I 
am  waiting  with  anxiety  either  to  see  you  or  to  hear 
that  you  hope  to  be  more  happy  at  school  for  the 
future.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  you 
must  not  mind  a  little  teasing  and  knocking  about 
Being  an  only  son,  you  have  perhaps  never  learned 
that  boys  are  not  girls.  At  the  same  time,  I  know 
that  a  great  deal  of  real  cruelty  goes  on  among  boys, 
which  I  do  not  wish  you  to  submit  to. 

I  am  your  affectionate 

Papa.' 

While  Paul  was  reading  this  letter,  P^re  Frimousse 
entered  the  room,  carrying  a  long  slip  of  paper  which 
he  placed  in  PauFs  hands. 

'What  is  this.?' 

'  This  is  the  bill  of  the  eatables  you  have  had  from 
me  since  you  came,  monsieur.' 

'Thirty-three  francs,  twenty-five  centimes!'  ex- 
claimed Paul  in  amazement.  '  Why !  I  have  not  had 
a  quarter  of  these  things,  nor  a  quarter  of  that  evea 
There  must  be  some  mistake.' 

*  Excuse  me,  monsieur ;  there  is  no  mistake  about 
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it  All  these  articles  have  been  ordered  and  eaten  in 
your  name^  and  as  I  hear  you  are  going  away,  I  have 
come  to  claim  payment  I  suppose  it  is  this  good 
lady  who  holds  the  strings  of  the  purse.' 

*  I  tell  you  I  owe  you  nothing  and  I  shall  pay  you 
nothing/ 

'That  wont  do,  my  young  gentleman/  saicf  the 
porter,  putting  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and  looking 
resolute.  '  You  shall  pay  me  to  the  last  halfpenny ; 
do  you  hear  that  ?  I  am  going  to  complain  to  M. 
Doguin,  who  will  treat  you  to  something  not  quite  so 
nice  as  gingerbread.  We  shall  see  if  I  am  to  lose  my 
tarts  and  nuts,  and  apples  and  sweets,  and  get  nothing 
for  them.  A  fine  notion !  You  shall  pay  me,  I  tell 
you ;  neither  this  lady  nor  you  shall  stir  out  of  the 
house  until  you  have  paid  me  my  thirty-three  francs, 
twenty-five  centimes/ 

'  My  poor  darling,  if  you  owe  this  money,  tell  me, 
and  I  will  pay  it,'  whispered  Prudence,  who  at  first 
was  rather  frightened  by  the  porter's  loud  voice  and 
angry  manner. 

'  I  assure  you,  Prudence,  I  owe  him  nothing.  Indeed 
he  owes  me  some  money  that  I  gave  him  in  advance.' 

*  Good  heavens  1  Do  you  want  to  be  a  liar  as  well 
as  a  cheat  1'  cried  the  porter. 
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Prudence's  wrath  now  began  to  rise,  and  full  of 
indignation  at  this  insult  to  her  young  master,  she 
made  a  step  towards  Pfere  Frimousse,  screaming  out 
at  the  pitch  of  her  voice — 

'  How  dare  you  call  Monsieur  Paul  a  cheat,  you  old 
vagabond  ?' 

'  Why  then  will  he  not  pay  my  bill  ?* 

'  You  know  he  does  not  owe  it  you.  You  know  it 
is  you  who  are  the  cheat  Bah!  Swindler!  you 
Parisians  think  you  can  play  your  wicked  tricks  on 
honest  people  from  the  country.  But  you  shall  find 
you  are  mistaken ;  you  shall  be  taught  not  to  act 
the  rogue  to  my  young  master.  Yes,  you  do  well  to 
run  away,  you  fat,  ugly,  lying,  old ' 

Here  Prudence's  eloquence  was  lost  upon  the  stairs, 
to  which  she  had  followed  the  porter,  for  that  func- 
tionary was  so  overawed  by  the  vigorous  demonstra- 
tion she  made  against  him,  that  he  had  been  retreat- 
ing step  by  step  across  the  room,  as  she  advanced 
looking  ready  to  tear  his  eyes  out,  and  at  length  he 
had  fairly  made  a  rush  for  it  and  left  the  room, 
perhaps  not  unmindful  of  the  fate  of  Daudin  and 
Baron  on  a  similar  occasion. 

*The  impertinent  scoundrel!'  declared  Prudence, 
returning  into  the  parlour  in  triumph.      '  Let  us  go  at 
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once,  Monsieur  Paul.  This  is  a  wretched  house ;  the 
master  is  a  brute,  the  porter  is  a  thief,  and  the  boys 
are  little  better  than  young  fiends/ 

'  Wait,  Prudence  ;  I  wish  to  read  papa*s  letter  again. 
He  thinks  I  ought  to  stay  here  if  I  can.' 

Prudence  burst  into  a  string  of  invectives  against 
schools,  schoolmasters  and  schoolboys,  which  we  need 
not  repeat,  as  we  are  already  acquainted  with  her 
opinions  on  the  subject  and  the  energetic  nature  ol 
her  language.  But  before  long  she  was  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  P^re  Frimousse,  this  time  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  master. 

'What  is  this  which  I  hear?'  said  M.  Doguin. 
*  The  porter  claims  some  money,  Gargilier,  which  he 
says  you  owe  him  for  confectionery,  but  refuse  to  pay.' 

*  I  assure  you,  monsieur,  I  owe  him  nothing.  I 
have  only  bought  things  of  him  once  or  twice,  and  he 
has  had  five  francs  in  advance,  of  which  he  must  owe 
me  about  three  francs  at  least' 

'  Come,  come,'  said  M.  Doguin,  mistaking  the  flush 
upon  Paul's  face  for  a  sign  of  guilt.  *  You  don't  like 
to  confess  before  this  good  lady,  who  will  tell  your 
father  ;  but  that  is  not  right.  You  must  pay  what 
you  owe.' 

'M.   Paul   need   have  no  fear  of  me,*  protested 
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Prudence.  *He  knows  very  well  that  I  would  not  tell 
tales  of  him  to  his  father,  or  any  one  else,  for  all  the 
world.  I  have  offered  to  pay  this  porter  of  yours  for 
him,  but  he  assures  me  that  he  owes  him  nothing.' 

*  Just  look  at  the  bill,  monsieur !'  cried  Paul.  *  How 
could  I  get  his  tarts  and  things  when  I  was  ill }  I 
have  been  in  the  infirmary  for  the  last  two  days.  Ask 
the  nurse  if  I  ever  had  anything  from  him.' 

*  There  is  something  in  that,  P^re  Frimousse.  How 
do  you  account  for  the  articles  charged  to  Gargilier 
on  each  of  the  last  two  days  when  he  has  been  in  the 
infirmary.     How  could  he  have  bought  them  ?' 

'  Yes,  answer  that !'  snapped  Prudence. 

*I  did  not  say,  monsieur,  that  M.  Gargilier  had  bought 
these  things  himself.    He  bought  them  by  commission.' 

'  By  commission !     How  ?' 

'  They  were  bought  in  his  name,  monsieur.* 

'By  whom?' 

'  By  M.  Porchat,  monsieur.* 

'He  had  no  business  to!'  exclaimed  Paul  ^ 
never  gave  him ' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  excuse  me,  monsieur.  M. 
Porchat  came  and  asked  me  to  open  an  account  for 
you,  and  paid  me  five  francs  in  advance.' 

'He  went  to  buy  something  for  me  once,  -but  I 
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never  gave  him  leave  to  use  my  name.  He  is  a 
cheat,  monsieur.     Please  send  for  him.* 

'  I  should  like  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter. 
Pfere  Frimousse,  fetch  Porchat  here.' 

The  porter  lost  no  time  in  obeying.  He  began  to 
be  uneasy  about  the  payment  of  his  bill,  and  he  was 
not  long  of  bringing  before  the  master  the  boy  who 
had  got  him  into  this  scrape. 

'  What  does  he  want  with  me,  do  you  know  ?*  asked 
Porchat 

*  How  can  I  know  ?  To  give  you  a  prize,  perhaps,* 
said  the  porter  with  a  chuckle. 

They  entered  the  parlour.  As  soon  as  Porchat  saw 
Paul,  he  understood  why  he  was  wanted,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  brave  the  matter  out. 

*  You  wished  to  speak  to  me,  monsieur  ?'  he  said  in 
a  particularly  civil  tone. 

'  Yes,  M.  Porchat,  we  require  your  help  to  clear  up 
a  little  affair  in  which  you  seem  compromised.' 

*  I  think  I  can  guess  what  you  mean,  monsieur,'  said 
Porchat  coolly.  '  It  is  about  Gargilier's  thirty-three 
francs  ?' 

'And  twenty-five  centimes,'  put  in  the  porter. 

'  Does  Gargilier  refuse  to  pay  them  V 

'Why  should  I  pay  what  I  do  not  owe.?'  asked 
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Paul.  'You  have  had  all  these  things  from  P^re 
Frimousse  ;  you  know  very  well  that  I  didn't  tell  you 
to  get  them,  and  that  you  have  eaten  them  all  yourself.' 

Porchat  smiled  and  did  not  answer. 

'Speak  frankly,  Porchat,'  said  M.  Doguin.  *Did 
you  buy  these  things  charged  to  Gargilier?'  . 

*Yes,  monsieur.' 

*  Why  did  you  make  use  of  his  name  ?' 

'  I  had  none  of  these  things  for  myself.  They  were 
all  for  Gargilier.* 

*  He  commissioned  you  to  order  them,  and  received 
and  eat  them  all?' 

*Yes,  monsieur,'  said  Porchat,  trying  to  look  M. 
Doguin  steadily  in  the  face,  but  in  spite  of  all  he 
could  do,  he  felt  himself  growing  pale. 

*  Liar  !*  cried  Paul.  *  I  never  saw  you  all  the  time 
I  was  in  the  infirmary,  and  I  have  scarcely  spoken  to 
you  since  I  came  to  school,  except  on  the  first  day.* 

'Look  here,  Gargilier,'  Porchat  said  in  a  loud 
whisper,  which  was  intended  to  be  heard  by  every 
one.  'I  dare  say  P^re  Frimousse  will  not  insist  upon 
your  paying  all  at  once.  He  knows  that  we  boys, 
have  not  often  as  much  as  thirty-three  francs  in  hand. 

'Thirty-three  francs,  twenty-five  centimes,  monsieur.' 

*  Well,  we  have  heard  enough  of  that/  said  Prudence. 
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*  I  told  you  that  you  were  spending  too  much,  you 
must  remember.  But  perhaps  if  you  will  pay  him  so 
much  at  a  time ' 

*How  can  you  say  so,  Porchat?'  burst  out  Paul 
again.  '  M.  Doguin,  will  you  ask  the  nurse  or  any  of 
the  other  boys  if  they  have  seen  me  eating  anything 
during  the  last  few  days  ?  And  I  remember  now  that 
at  every  recreation  time  we  used  to  see  Porchat  with 
his  hands  and  mouth  full,  and  wondered  where  he  got 
it  alL  If  you  find  I  am  not  telling  the  truth,  monsieur, 
I  will  pay  the  bill,  though  I  don't  owe  it.' 

*  You  are  a  good  boy !'  cried  the  porter.  *  This  M. 
Porchat  has  been  trying  to  take  in  both  you  and  me, 
but  I  will  see  that  he  pays  me.  I  will  go  to  his 
parents.' 

*I  shall  see  that  the  matter  is  settled,'  said  M. 
D(^^in.  *  But  look  here,  P^re  Frimousse,'  he  added 
sternly,  '  for  the  future  I  forbid  you  to  give  credit  to 
any  of  the  boys.  You  must  have  known  that  you  were 
doing  what  I  should  not  approve  of,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  ought  to  pass  it  over  with  only  a  caution.' 

The  porter  muttered  something  about  wishing  to 
oblige  the  young  gentlemen. 

*Wait  here  all  of  you,*  said  M.  Doguin.     'I  am 

going  to  make  some  inquiries  among  the  boys  about 
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this  affair,  and  I  will  return  and  give  you  my  decision 
in  a  few  minutes. 

The  master  went  out,  leaving  all  the  actors  in  this 
scene  to  pass  the  time  with  no  very  pleasant  thoughts. 
The  porter  was  uneasy  about  his  thirty-three  francs, 
twenty-five  centimes,  and  still  more  so  at  the  hint 
given  him  by  M.  Doguin  that  he  might  lose  his  place. 
Prudence  was  indignant  at  seeing  her  young  master 
falsely  accused.  Porchat  was  dreadfully  afraid  that 
the  boys  would  tell  the  truth,  and  Paul  was  almost 
equally  afraid  that  they  would  not  tell  the  truth,  from 
dislike  of  him. 

He  need  not  have  allowed  this  fear  to  trouble  him. 
When  they  found  how  nearly  their  last  trick  had  had 
a  fatal  issue,  his  schoolfellows  began  to  reproach  them- 
selves with  the  way  they  had  behaved  to  Paul.  And 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had  refused  to  give  the 
names  of  those  who  had  treated  him  so  badly,  the  tide 
of  public  opinion  set  in  strongly  in  his  favour,  and 
with  schoolboy  impetuosity,  they  praised  him  as  much 
as  they  had  before  tormented  him.  The  worst  of  them 
felt  ashamed  of  having  driven  a  boy  out  of  the  school 
by  their  harshness. 

The  master  was  not  long  in  returning  to  the  parlour. 
He  was  grave  and  severe. 
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'  Gargilier  and  Porchat,  come  here.' 

The  two  boys  placed  themselves  before  him,  and 
Prudence  took  up  her  position  behind  her  young 
master,  while  the  porter  stood  in  the  background, 
shifting  uneasily  from  leg  to  leg,  and  wishing  he  had 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Porchat.  That  young  gentle- 
man looked  anxiously  into  the  master's  face.  He 
could  no  longer  conceal  that  he  was  alarmed. 

'  Gargilier,  your  innocence  is  perfectly  established. 
I  have  satisfied  myself  that  Porchat  has  been  making 
use  of  your  name  dishonestly,  and  that  you  do  not 
owe  this  money  to  Pere  Frimousse.' 

'Didn't  I  tell  you  so  all  along  ?'  exclaimed  Prudence. 

'  Porchat,  you  are  proved  to  be  a  liar,  a  cheat  and  a 
cowardly  calumniator.  Your  presence  is  a  disgrace  to 
to  my  school  and  your  schoolfellows.  I  expel  you 
from  my  house ;  you  will  be  taken  to  prison  till  I  can 
send  to  your  parents.' 

*Oh!  pardon  me,  monsieur,'  cried  Porchat  falling 
on  his  knees.  *  Don't  tell  my  parents — oh,  don't  tell 
them,  M.  Doguin.  They  will  beat  me,  they  will  shut 
me  up,  they  will  not  speak  to  me.' 

'Coward!'  said  the  master  indignantly.  'You 
tremble  and  cry  at  the  punishment  which  you  have  so 
well  deserved,   but  you  were    not   afraid  to  make 
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Gargilier  pass  for  a  glutton,  a  liar,  and  a  dishonest 
fellow  like  yourself.     I  have  no  pity  for  you.' 

'  Poor  child !  What  will  his  mother  say  ?'  muttered 
Prudence. 

*  P^re  Frimousse,  take  Porchat  to  the  cachot  in  the 
small  court,  and  give  him  nothing  but  dry  bread  and 
water.  He  will  be  sent  for  by  his  parents  before  the 
day  is  out.' 

The  porter,  glad  to  get  away  before  anything  more 
was  said  about  his  share  in  the  business,  seized  Porchat 
roughly  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  off,  in  spite  of 
his  struggles  and  supplications  for  forgiveness.  As  he 
left  the  room,  there  entered  it  by  another  door  about 
a  dozen  of  the  boys,  among  them,  Louis  Rivier,  Dau- 
din,  and  Crepu.  Paul  involuntarily  shrunk  back  to 
Prudence's  side  and  looked  at  the  master. 

'  Gargilier,'  said  M.  Doguin,  '  these  boys  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you,  I  believe.  Do  not  be  alarmed ; 
they  come  to  you  as  friends  this  time.  Speak  out, 
boys.' 

But  no  one  of  this  deputation  seemed  inclined 
to  act  as  spokesman.  They  looked  at  each  other, 
whispered  and  fell  back. 

'  Then  I  must  take  upon  me  to  express  your  senti- 
ments.     If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  wish  to  apologize 
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to  Gargilier  for  the  harshness  with  which  he  has  been 
treated,  and  to  tell  him  that  you  regret  the  misunder- 
standing that  has  existed  between  you  since  his  arrival 
in  this  house.  Moreover,  you  desire  to  assure  him 
that  if  he  continues  to  be  one  of  you,  he  shall  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  repentance.  You 
will  cease  from  this  hour  the  annoyances  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected,  and  do  all  you  can  to  make  this 
house  a  happy  and  comfortable  place  of  residence  for 
this  new  boy.     Am  I  not  right  V 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent  among  the  boys,  and 
Louis  Rivier  sprang  forward  to  Paul's  side,  saying — 

*  Yes,  Paul,  we  are  all  sorry.     No  one  shall  ill  use 
you  again.' 

*  And  now  Gargilier,  I  must  ask  you  to  take  your 
worthy  father's  letter  into  consideration.     He  allows 

you  to  leave  this  house  or  to  remain,  as  you  think 

« 

well.  I  am  deeply  grieved  that  your  short  stay  here 
should  have  been  rendered  so  uncomfortable  by  the 
bad  conduct  of  my  boys,  and  if  you  decide  on  return- 
ing home  in  company  with  this  good  lady  here  I  will 
not  blame  you.  But  if  you  believe  that  you  will  hence- 
forth be  treated  in— in— in  fact  in  a  different  manner, 
and  if  you  think  that  you  will  be  happy  among  com- 
panions who  have  learned  to  regard  you  with  respect 
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Jind  esteem,  I  need  not  say  that  I  shall  be  most  pleased 
to  invite  the  prolongation  of  your  residence  under  my 
roof;  and  indeed  I  may  confess,  that  the  opinion  which 
I  have  conceived  of  your  character  and  abilities  renders 
me  reluctant  to  part  with  a  pupil  who  may  one  day 
do  honour  to  my  establishment  both  by  his  talents 
and  his  virtues.  But  I  leave  you  to  choose  freely 
whether  to  go  or  remain/ 

While  this  speech  was  being  delivered,  Paul  had 
stood  fidgeting  in  an  attitude  of  uncertainty  and  twist- 
ing his  father's  letter  round  his  fingers.  He  now 
looked  at  Prudence,  and  from  Prudence  to  the  boys, 
and  then  back  to  her  face,  over  which  an  expression 
of  puzzled  bewilderment  had  been  spread  by  M. 
Doguin's  long  words  and  sonorous  sentences.  He 
made  a  step  towards  her  and  a  step  back  and — 

At  this  point  we  drop  the  curtaia 
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CHAPTER  L 

WHICH  IS  NOT  A  PREFACE,  BUT  WILL  SERVE  INSTEAD 

OF  ONE. 

|F  you  go  out  every  day  at  the  same  hour,  and 
follow  the  same  road,  you  may  generally 
notice  among  the  passers-by  certain  persons  whom 
business  or  habit  brings  day  by  day  across  your  road 
at  the  same  time,  and  almost  at  the  same  place.  You 
come  to  accustom  yourself  to  meet  them,  so  much 
that  you  are  surprised  if  you  do  not  see  them  at  the 
place  where  they  usually  cross  your  path.  Their  faces 
grow  familiar  to  you  and  seem  like  those  of  old 
acquaintances.  You  do  not  know  their  names,  but 
you  form  an  opinion  of  them  in  your  own  mind, 
either  from  some  part  of  their  dress,  or  from  the  pro- 
fession which  you  guess  them  to  belong  to.  These 
meetings  are  an  amusement  for  you  while  on  your 
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I  

way,  and  still  better,  they  are  like  a  sort  of  living 
clock,  since  they  show  you,  by  being  more  or  less  far 
off  the  place  where  they  generally  take  place,  whether 
you  are  in  good  time  or  too  late  for  your  own  appoint- 
ment 

I  dare  say  you  have  noticed  this  as  well  as  I,  and  I 
am  now  going  to  relate  to  you  a  story  of  my  school 
life  which  such  meetings  put  me  in  mind  of  I  am 
sure  all  my  young  readers  are  good  scholars  who 
always  attend  to  their  lessons,  but  in  case — just  in  case 
— ^there  might  happen  to  be  among  them  some  idle 
fellow,  I  hope  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell  may  do  him 
good.  As  for  the  rest  of  you,  I  trust  it  will  amuse  and 
interest  you  as  much  as  it  amused  and  interested  me 
when  I  was  your  age.  All  I  have  got  to  do  now  is  to 
begin. 

The  Bourbon  college — since  called  the  Lyc6e  Bona- 
parte— was  then,  as  it  is  still,  a  school  for  day-scholars, 
who  came  to  it  every,  morning  and  afternoon  from 
their  different  boarding-houses  in  the  neighbourhood- 
I  was  boarded  in  one  of  these  houses,  which  was 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  Rue  Pigalle.  Now,  on  the 
road  between  our  boarding-house  and  the  collie,  a 
road  which  we  had  to  pass  over  four  times  a-day, 
going  and  returning,  we  used  to  meet  quite  regularly 
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seven  or  eight  people,  who  became  acquaintances  of 
ours  though  we  did  not  know  them.  To  all  these  we 
had  given  nicknames  of  the  kind  in  fashion  among 
schoolboys,  by  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  talking 
about  them  among  ourselves.  One  of  them  perhaps 
was  one-eyed — ^we  would  call  him  the  Cyclops  or  Mr 
Cock-Eye^  and  so  forth.  Another,  who  was  badly 
dressed;  was  called  Scarecrow,  We  gave  every  one 
of  them  a  name  either  from  some  infirmity  or  some 
habit  of  his  which  we  had  remarked. 

These  meetings  did  not  all  take  place  at  the  same 
hour.  Some  of  them  were  on  our  way  to  school,  and 
some  on  our  way  back,  some  in  the  morning  and  some 
in  the  afternoon.  Among  the  latter  there  was  one 
which  more  than  all  the  rest  had  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. Every  day  just  as  we  were  leaving  the  boarding- 
house  to  go  to  afternoon  school,  we  used  to  see  a  tall, 
thin  gentleman,  not  two  steps  from  the  door.  We 
found  him  always  there,  at  the  same  place,  and  so 
punctually,  that  we  began  to  think  that  he  waited  for 
our  coming  out  He  used  to  go  the  same  way  as  we 
did,  and  keep  beside  us  till  we  entered  the  college. 
As  we  were  going  home  at  four  o'clock,  we  always 
found  the  same,  person  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St. 
Lazare ;  he  would  then  go  with  us  to  the  boarding- 
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house,  and  we  only  lost  sight  of  him  when  the  last  of 
us  were  inside  of  the  door. 

This  person  we  had  named  Mr  Two  O'clock,  from 
the  hour  at  which  we  saw  him  every  day.  His  ap- 
pearance had  at  once  struck  us.  He  had  all  the 
look  of  an  old  man,  but  it  was  easy  to  guess  from 
certain  signs  that  he  was  not  so  old  as  he  appeared 
His  tall  stature,  vigorous  bearing,  firm  step  and 
keen  glance  told  quite  another  story  than  his  prema- 

• 

turely  grey  hair,  and  the  furrowed  features  which 
bore  the  trace  of  deep  sufferings  of  body  or  mind. 
According  to  a  habit  unfortunately  too  common 
among  schoolboys,  we  were  for  making  fun  of  this  lean 
gentleman,  but  somehow  or  other  our  impudence  failed 
us,  and  our  nonsense  seemed  quite  out  of  place  in  this 
case.  In  spite  of  ourselves,  and  without  our  under- 
standing why  it  should  be  so,  his  appearance  had 
in  some  way  excited  our  respect  as  well  as  our  interest 
and  curiosity. 

He  used  to  walk  by  our  side,  keeping  as  near  to 
us  as  he  could,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  wanted'  to 
listen  to  what  we  said  as  we  went  along.  He  was 
always  looking  at  our  ranks  with  glances  full  of  kind- 
liness, which  wandered  from  one  to  another  as  if  he 
did  not  know  on  which  of  us  to  fix  them.      The  tutor 
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who  accompanied  us  had  also  noticed  this  gentleman's 
persistence  in  following  our  march,  and  told  us  that 
often  coming  back  after  seeing  us  into  our  class-room, 
he  had  found  him  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  door  through  which  we  had 
just  disappeared. 

All  this  puzzled  us  not  a  little.  It  was  evident 
that  it  was  not  only  chance  that  brought  Mr.  Two 
O'clock  on  our  road.  We  were  convinced  that  he 
walked  beside  us  on  purpose,  and  that  he  had  some 
reason  for  doing  so.  We  often  talked  about  him  in 
our  play-hours,  but  the  only  guess  we  could  make 
was  that  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  some  of  us,  and 
wished  to  see  him,  if  it  were  only  for  some  instants 
every  day. 

For  about  two  months  we  had  been  walking  side 
by  side  with  him  every  day  without  his  having  spoken 
a  word  to  any  of  us,  when  one  day  one  of  our  com- 
rades accidentally  let  one  of  his  school-books  slip 
out  of  his  hand  ;  it  was  a  Latin  grammar,  and  it  fell 
just  at  the  feet  of  the  person  I  have  been  talking 
about  He  at  once  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and 
hurriedly  opened  it  at  the  first  page.  Seeing  there 
the  name  that  the  boy  had  written  to  show  that  it 
was  his  property,  he  became  red  and  pale  by  turns, 
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and  his  eye  lighted  up  with  a  sudden  expression  of 
joy.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  for,  having 
rapidly  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  thrown  a  glance 
at  the  pages,  which  were  all  marked,  dog-eared,  and 
covered  with  blots  and  scribblings,  he  heaved  a  sigh,  . 
and  his  pleased  look  was  suddenly  changed  to  a 
sad  one.  All  this  happened  in  less  time  than  I 
have  taken  to  tell  it.  In  a  moment  our  school- 
fellow had  come  up  to  him  and  was  asking  for  his 
book.  The  gentleman  handed  it  back  to  him  saying, 
in  a  trembling  voice, 

'Wait  my '     But  he  checked  himself. 

'Wait  you  idle  fellow,'  he  said,  in  a  grave  and 
severe  tone.  *  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you.  You 
are  an  idler,  I  see.  Ah  !  I  pity  you — take  care,  take 
care.' 

After  that  he  turned  sharply  on  his  heel,  walked 
off  in  the  very  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  we 
were  going,  and  for  the  only  time  since  the  first  day 
of  our  meeting,  did  not  accompany  us  to  our  board- 
ing-house. 

We  were  rather  astonished  at  his  penetration ; 
the  epithet  he  had  applied  to  our  school-fellow  could 
not  have  been  bestowed  with  more  justice.  How 
did   Mr.  Two   O'clock  know  that  he  was   an  idle 
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fellow,  which  indeed  he  was.  Jules  Faverolles — that 
was  his  name — ^was  in  fact  one  of  the  naughtiest 
boys  of  the  sixth  class.  Lazy,  foolish,  careless,  never 
learning  his  lessons,  hurriedly  scribbling  his  exer- 
cises, if  he  ever  condescended  to  do  them,  always 
at  the  bottom  of  his  class,  always  getting  into 
scrapes,  always  being  punished ;  he  was  a  regular 
pickle,  and  seemed  a  hopeless  dunce.  But  we  could 
hot  understand  how  our  unknown  friend  had  found 
that  out,  unless  he  had  discovered  it  from  the  gram- 
mar which  he  had  had  for  one  instant  in  his  hands. 

We  made  up  our  minds  to  speak  to  him  about 
it  next  day,  and  to  ask  him  to  tell  us  how  he  came 
to  know  Jules  Faverolles'  character.  But  we  were 
disappointed  in  our  expectation  of  seeing  him.  Next 
day  we  did  not  meet  him  as  usual,  and  he  appeared 
no  more  for  several  days.  One  of  the  boys  who  had 
been  ill,  told  us  that,  from  the  windows  of  the  sick- 
room, he  thought  he  had  seen  Mr.  Two  O'clock 
crossing  the  court-yard  and  going  upstairs  to  our 
master's  study,  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  about  it. 

Thursday  came,  the  day  of  our  weekly  half-holi- 
day. We  used  to  be  taken  out  for  a  walk  on  Thurs- 
day afternoons  ;  and  this  day  we  went  to  Mont- 
maxtre,  and  stopped  in  a  large  field,  where  we  had 
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leave  to  play.  We  were  just  getting  up  a  game  at 
prisoners'  base,  when  all  of  a  sudden  we  were  as- 
tonished to  perceive  the  person  whom  we  called  Mr. 
Two  O'clock  coming  up.  The  tutor  who  was  with 
us  seemed  to  have  expected  him,  for,  without  being  in 
the  least  astonished,  he  walked  forward  to  meet  him, 
and  they  bowed  to  each  other,  and  b^^  to  converse 
in  a  low  tone  as  they  came  towards  us.  I  needn't 
say  that  the  game  of  prisoners'  base  was  interrupted. 
We  broke  up  into  little  groups,  and  held  whispered 

discussions  about  this  person  whose  conduct  had  for 
two  months  been  so  much  of  a  mystery  to  us. 

When  they  came  up  to  us,  the  tutor  called  out— 

*  Jules  Faverolles  ! ' 

He  was  rather  taken  by  surprise  at  this  summons^ 
and  came  forward  blushing  and  looking  sheepish. 

'  Jules,'  said  the  tutor,  *  as  usual,  you  were  to  be 
kept  in  from  the  walk  to-day,  but  you  have  been 
let  off  your  punishment,  and  here  you  are ;  you  have 
this  gentleman  to  thank  for  it ;  he  has  b^;ged 
you  oft' 

Jules  could  not  perceive  any  more  than  we  could 
why  this  gentleman,  whom  he  did  not  know^  and 
whom  he  had  only  seen  in  the  street,  had  begged 
him  off  his  punishment.     He  had  not  a  word  to  say, 
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and  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  air.     Mr.  Two 
O'clock  took  pity  on  his  embarrassment. 

*  Won't  you  embrace  me  for  the  trouble  I  have  had, 
my  little  friend?'  he  asked  in  a  tender  voice.  *That 
will  be  the  best  thanks  you  can  give  me.' 

He  spoke  in  such  a  kindly  way  and  with  such  a 
pleasant  smile,  that  Jules  felt  quite  attracted  to  him, 
and  held  up  his  cheek  to  be  kissed.  The  tall  gentle- 
man bent  down  and  embraced  him,  and  when  he 
raised  his  head  again  he  seemed  quite  moved  But 
resimiing  all  at  once  his  lively  air,  he  went  on — 

*  It  is  not  me  whom  you  have  to  thank,  but  your 
Latin  grammar.  Without  it — if  you  had  not  let  it 
fall,  and  if  I  had  not  had  it  an  instant  in  my  hands, 
neither  of  us  would  have  been  here  to-day — you 
would  have  been  detained  from  your  walk,  and  I 
should  not  have  obtained  leave  from  your  good  mas- 
ter to  come  and  talk  to  you  and  your  companions.' 

*  How  was  that — my  grammar  V  said  Jules,  not 
understanding  what  he  meant. 

*  Yes,  my  little  friend,'  said  the  unknown, '  it  is  your 
grammar  that  has  rendered  us  this  service.'  Then  he 
added  in  a  graver  tone,  '  and  I  hope  that  some  day  it 
may  do  us  both  a  greater  kindness/ 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  astonishment — ^he  was 
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'£i'vr*'C  Hisatrr  id  cut  ears — and  Jules  strained  his 

X  -way  he  had  of  trying  to  enlighten 


3-ir  «c  iratt  nlk  about  that  just  now/  went  on 
rri:    r^-scsizus  Terscc  addressing  himself  to  Jules. 

:3ac.^5jryTnTrp  rr  say  to  your  schoolfellows,  and  as 
r-  T?vjs:  i-r  Krriisg:  got  you  off  your  punishment,  I 
-t^  rai:  "CTi  vril.  jrsent  me  to  them.' 

*,»£2S:  r=r  rr  lie  hand,  he  approached  the  rest  of 
=;  j?a.  -iiu  tHci  X  snile — 

"•v:"^  ^^-^  I  3i-j:5t  first  of  all  ask  your  pardon  for 
iT'.-3L  C*'*=J  r-"^  ^  great  deal  of  trouble  for  two 
r-rttri—.-  -  i=ow  very  well  that  you  have  been 
taii:"':c  -rurs^lvss  about  me.  You  seemed  sur- 
tnssv  :^c  I  sJccIc  have  heard  it,  but  it's  not  at  all 
^■rBkiTT*^  V.:^  r-:ors  have  ears,  and  so  have  the 
^s  ^^  :ii^^  I  must  tell  you,  I  beg  that  after 
..J..  V.X  »:.'.  :xl  =je  by  some  other  name  than  that 
^^-t  -.--:  r^'^  »Ki  gi^g  me.  You  may  call  me 
~  j^*  *.xri.  I  ice  t  say  that  is  my  real  name — 
^^^,...^55^   ;  :  ,ic  I  5250iiM  be  telling  a  story,  which 

^  ^  «•  --  ^  -^-r::.  Tsccld  it  ? — but  it  will  be  much 

.-  -  -^  vtic-ic  ix  vva  to  know  me  by  this  name 
jK  X  r-wc  O'dock.  And  now,'  he  added, 
«  jiM^Ssanaaredly,  '  are  not   you  ex- 
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pecting  a  little  information  from  me  ?  It  seems  to 
me,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  you  would  not  be 
sorry  to  have  some  explanation  of  a  thing  which  has 
puzzled  you  a  good  deal/ 

*0h,  yes!'  cried  one  of  us,  making  a  step  for- 
ward. 

He  was  a  bold  little  fellow,  who  had  plenty  of  self- 
confidence,  and  even  if  he  had  not  been  a  little 
cheeky,  he  would  have  felt  encouraged  and  set  at  his 
ease  by  the  good-humoured  tone  and  pleasant  manner 
of  the  gentleman — ^whom,  for  want  of  a  better,  we 
are  now  to  call  by  the  name  of  Father  Andr6. 

*  Oh,  yes !  We  should  very  much  like  to  hear  how 
you  came  to  know  that  Jules  Faverolles  was  an  idle 
fellow.    You  are  not  far  wrong  there.' 

*  I  believe,'  said  Father  Andr6,  '  it  was  his  grammar 
which  told  me  it — and  he  ought  to  know  how  it 
did  so.' 

A  general  laugh  saluted  this  answer. 
*Well,  that  is  a  story!     Can  books  speak  now- 
a-days  ?' 

•  *  Why  not  i  Truly  they  have  a  language  of  their 
own.  So  this  grammar,  by  its  dog-eared  and  scribbled- 
over  pages,  has  told  me  that  its  master  is  not  a  very 
diligent  scholar.     For  don't  you  see,  boy,  we  may  be 
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pretty  sure  of  one  thing,  that  those  who  spoil  their 
books  most  are  those  who  use  them  least  A  dili- 
gent boy  would  not  have  his  books  all  covered  with 
such  marks — ^with  the  marks  of  hard  and  honest 
labour  perhaps,  which  are  very  different  from  the 
marks  of  idleness  and  carelessness.  Ah !  you  should 
believe  me  ;  I  have  had  experience  in  this  matter — 
sad  experience.' 

He  sighed,  and  was  silent  a  moment,  but  presently 
went  on — 

*  Come  now,  if  you  wish,  I  shall  tell  you  a  story  of 
a  certain  book,  and  it  will  show  you  that  I  have  good 
reasons  for  what  I  say.' 

'  Oh,  yes — a  story,  a  story !'  we  all  cried  out  with 
one  voice. 

*  Come  this  way  then.  I  have  been  for  a  long  time 
on  my  legs,  and  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  avail  myself 
of  a  seat  which  I  see  there.' 

He  was  walking  off  towards  a  little  hillock  close 
by,  and  we  were  about  to  follow  him,  when  our  tutor 
went  up  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

'Your  master  is  right,  boys,'  said  Father  Andr6, 
coming  back.  '  He  reminds  me  that  it  is  getting  late, 
and  that  it  is  about  time  for  you  to  go  back  to  school 
We  must  put  off  the  story  till  next  Thursday.    But 
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there  is  one  thing  I  must  tell  you.  I  will  only  give 
you  my  story  on  one  condition,  which  is  that  your 
schoolfellow,  Jules  FaveroUes,  will  not  be  detained, 
and  will  be  able  to  come  and  listen  to  it.  If  he  isn't 
here,  I  shan't  tell  you  a  word  of  it' 

We  were  rather  taken  aback  at  this,  and  the 
pleasure  which  we  had  promised  ourselves  for  next 
Thursday  seemed  very  unlikely  to  become  ours.  It 
was  so  seldom  that  Jules  was  not  punished  !  But  we 
tried  to  make  him  understand  the  responsibility  which 
rested  upon  him,  and  some  of  us  cried — 

*  You  hear  Jules ;  it  all  depends  on  you.  See  and 
not  get  us  done  out  of  our  story — or  if  you  do ' 

Jules  didn't  much  like  this  public  interest  which 
had  just  been  created  in  his  good  behaviour,  and  he 
looked  confused. 

'Bother  take  it.  I  don't  know — I  will  try — I 
should  like  to  hear  the  story  as  well  as  you.' 

'  And  for  to-day,'  said  Father  Andr6,  looking  pleased 
at  this  answer  of  Jules,  'we  will  content  ourselves 
with  chatting,  and  getting  better  acquainted.' 

He  then  sat  down  on  the  hillock,  and  some  of  us 
were  beginning  to  gather  round  him,  when  one  of  the 
servants  at  our  boarding-house  came  running  up  to 
tell  Jules  FaveroUes  that  his  mother  was  close  at 
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hand.  She  had  been  to  the  school  hoping  to  find 
him,  and  was  now  coming  to  meet  him  before  he 
returned  from  his  walk.  Hearing  this  Father  Andr6 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  troubled,  and  while  Jules  ran 
forward  to  his  mother,  he  hurriedly  got  up,  saying— 
'  On  Thursday,  boys — Thursday  next' 
And,  pushing  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  as  if  he  wished 
to  hide  his  features,  he  walked  quickly  off  without 
turning  his  head,  and  in  a  oiinute  had  disappeared 
behind  one  of  these  inequalities  of  ground  which  are 
so  common  at  Montmartre. 


CHAPTER  ir. 


FATHER  ANDRE'S  MANUSCRIPT. 


|S  you  may  suppose,  Father  Andr6,  as  he  called 
himself,  was  a  good  deal  talked  about  among 
us  during  the  week  which  followed.  Now  that  we  had 
seen  him  nearer  and  spoken  to  him,  and  in  fact  knew 
more  about  him,  we  were  more  desirous  than  ever  to 
know  more  still,  and  to  learn  what  object  brought  him 
among  us.  We  were  only  boys,  but  there  was  no 
need  for  being  particularly  clever  to  see  that  it  was 
on  Jules  FaveroUes  that  his  attention  seemed  to  be 
specially  fixed.  First  of  all  he  had  got  him  let  off  his 
punishment,  then  he  had  seemed  quite  affected  when 
he  embraced  him,  and  besides  he  had  declared  posi- 
tively that  he  would  not  tell  his  story  except  on 
condition  that  Jules  was  not  in  detention  and  made 
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part  of  his  audience.  These  were  surely  clear  proofe 
of  the  interest  which  he  took  in  our  schoolfellow. 
Although  he  was  unknown  to  Jules,  there  was  no 
doubt  but  that  he  must  be  one  of  his  relations,  or  at 
least  a  friend  of  his  family.  But  then  what  was  the 
reason  of  all  this  mystery  ?  Why  did  he  hide  the 
bond  which  attached  him  to  this  boy?  Why  did  he 
call  himself  by  a  name  which  he  confessed  was  not  lus 
own  ?  Why,  last  of  all,  when  he  heard  that  Madame 
FaveroUes  was  coming,  had  he  shown  signs  of  con- 
fusioik  and  made  off,  as  if,  so  to  speak,  he  had  been 
afraid  to  face  her. 

All  this  seemed  very  strange  to  us,  and  the  curiosity 
which  had  at  first  been  excited  in  us  by  the  person 
whom  for  two  months  we  had  called  Mr.  Two  O'clock, 
was  increased  when  he  became  to  us  Father  Andnt 
So  we  were  impatient  for  Thursday,  the  day  which 
would  bring  him  among  us  again,  for  a  sort  of  pre- 
sentiment whispered  to  us  that  in  the  story  which  he 
.  had  promised  us  we  should  hear  the  explanation  of 
the  mystery  which  surrounded  him.     But  should  we 
hear  this  story  ?    That  depended  upon  Jules  Faver- 
oUes.    So,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  distrust  mingled 
with  our  impatience,   for,  on   Friday  morning,  our 
master  had  told  him  before  all  the  other  boys  that  if 
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he  got  into  the  least  scrape  that  week  he  should  be 
kept  in  next  Thursday.  When  we  heard  this  threat, 
we  began  to  be  afraid  that  it  was  all  up  with  our 
chance  of  hearing  the  story.  Would  that  lazy,  stupid 
Jules  be  able  to  pass-  a  whole  week  without  getting 
any  imposition  ?  That  seemed  to  us  as  impossible  as 
it  would  be  to  take  the  moon  between  one's  teeth,  as 
the  saying  is.  Little  by  little,  however,  we  began  to 
hope  that  we  might  be  agreeably  surprised.  Contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  for  the  first  day  Jules  had  not 
lifted  his  nose  from  his  book  while  preparing  his 
lesson,  and  had  taken  wonderful  pains  about  doing 
his  exercises.  No  doubt  this  cost  him  a  great  effort, 
but  he  made  it  He  learned  every  one  of  his  lessons 
so  carefully,  that  next  day  he  was  able  to  say  them 
pretty  well  for  him,  so  well,  that  his  master,  aston- 
ished at  this  unusual  event,  paid  him  a  high  compli- 
ment, at  which  he  seemed  flattered. 

The  first  day  passed  without  any  punishment  for 
our  schoolfellow.  We  were  both  astonished  and  de- 
lighted, and  to  the  praises  which  he  got  from  the 
master  we  joined  ours  during  the  play-hour.  One  day 
was  safe.  But  would  Jules  go  on  till  Thursday  in  the 
same  way  ?  This  we  were  not  at  all  sure  about.  Yet 
he  persevered  so  well,  that,  when  Thursday  came,  he 
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was  able  to  say  with  pride  that  he  had  not  had  a  single 
punishment  all  the  week.  That  had  never  happened 
yet,  and  he  had  never  expected  it  to  happen.  D^ 
cidedly  Father  Andr^  had  worked  a  miracle,  for  it  was 
very  evident  that  it  was  only  the  desire  Jules  had  to 
hear  the  story  in  question  which  had  brought  about  a 
result  as  gratifying  as  unhoped  for.  As  for  us,  we 
were  quite  enthusiastic  about  it,  and  had  almost  borne 
our  schoolfellow  in  triumph  round  the  playground 

It  was  with  an  hurrah  of  pleasure  that  we  heardthe 
clock  strike  the  hour  for  our  going  out  to  walk.  We 
were  certain  now  to  hear  the  story  which  had  been 
promised  us  ;  it  could  not  escape  us.  But,  as  we  were 
going  as  quick  as  we  could  towards  the  place  to  whidi 
we  generally  walked,  a  new  disquietude  seized  us.  If 
Father  Andr6  did  not  come — if  he  should  break  his 
word !  He  might  forget  the  appointment  which  he 
had  made  with  us. 

We  were  soon  reassured  on  this  subject,  for  when 
we  arrived  at  the  place  where  we  had  stopped  a  week 
before,  we  saw  him  a  good  way  off.  He  had  arrived 
before  us,  and  was  waiting  for  us,  seated  on  the  same 
little  hillock,  and  looking  in  the  direction  from  which 
we  were  to  come.  Apparently  he  was  as  desirous  to 
see  us  as  we  were  to  find  him  there. 
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As  soon  as  our  tutor  gave  us  leave  to  fall  out  of  our 
ranks,  we  set  off  at  a  run,  and  two  of  us  taking  hold 
of  Jules  by  each  hand  dragged  him  towards  the  place 
where  our  friend  was  sitting. 

*  Here  is  Jules  FaveroUes !'  we  cried  *  Here  he  is ! 
He  is  not  kept  in — ^he  has  not  been  punished  once  this 
week.' 

Hearing  this,  Father  Andr6  jumped  up,  and  his  eyes 
glistened  with  kindliness  and  pleasure  as  he  looked  at 
Jules,  who,  as  well  as  his  conductors,  came. up  quite 
out  of  breath  with  running. 

'Capital!  niy  boy,  capital!'  he  exclaimed,  and 
stooped  down  to  kiss  him,  but  repressing  his  excite- 
ment, he  raised  his  head  and  said  in  a  calmer  tone, — 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  young  friend,  for 
doing  this  for  my  sake,  though  I  am  only  a  stranger 
to  you.' 

The  rest  of  us  came  up  just  as  he  said  this,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  that  he  dwelt  on  these  last  words  with  a 
nieaning  which  we  could  not  understand. 

'  This  proves  th^it  you  have  taken  some  interest  in 
me,  and  that  you  wished  to  see  me  again.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you.  You  have  paid  me  back  for  the  ser- 
vice which  I  did  you  when  I  got  your  master  to  remit 
your  punishment     I  did  you  a  little  service  that  day. 
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You  have  done  me  a  great  one  to-day.     Now,  we  are 
quits.' 

*  Oh,  not  at  all — ^we  are  not  quits — ^you  owe  him  a 
story,  and  us  too.  You  were  going  to  tell  us  a  story 
about  a  book.' 

So  said  the  same  young  chatterbox  who  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

'Ah!  ah  I  if  I  am  not  mistaken/  said  Father 
Andr6,  '  here  is  my  young  friend  who  spoke  to  mc  so 
boldly  last  week.     He  reminds  me  of  a  promise.' 

*  Yes,  and  when  one  promises  anything ^ 

'One  must  perform  it     Quite  right     An  honest 

man  ought  to  be  faithful  to  his  word.     So  for  that 
reason  I  am  here,  ready  to  keep  mine,  and  have  been 
waiting  for  you  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 
'  Oh,  you'll  tell  us  the  story  then,  won't  you  Y 
'Well  then,   sit  down,   said  our  unknown  friend. 
You,  Jules,  sit  on  this  side  of  me  at  my  left    It's 
thanks  to  you  that  your  companions  are  going  to 
hear  my  story,  so  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  be  in 
the  first  row  of  the  audience.     We  must  pay  jrau 
honour.     Besides,  it  is  for  your  sake  especially  that  I 
am  going  to  tell  it     As  for  you,  my  little  orator'— he 
added  to  our  interpreter,  '  by  the  bye,  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  tell  me  your  name  ?' 
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*  Oh,  certainly/  replied  the  saucy  rogue,  grinning. 
*  I  am  called  L^n  Dutaillis,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  if 

*  Ah !  that's  a  hit  at  me,  I  suppose.  Well,  Mon- 
sieur L^n,  will  you  sit  down  on  my  right  I  notice 
that  you  are  very  fond  of  talking,  and  as  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  be  constantly  chattering  to  me, 
I  should  like  to  have  you  near  to  me — I  am  a  little 
dea£  As  for  the  rest  of  you,  sit  down  on  the  grass 
round  us.    There,  that  will  do.    Now,  look  here ! ' 

He  drew,  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper  all 
crushed  and  torn.  It  was  a  leaf  of  a  book,  but  it 
was  so  covered  with  stains,  sketches,  and  scribblings 
of  all  sorts,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  ''printed  characters,  which  indeed  were 
rather  small.  He  passed  it  round,  and  when  we  had 
all  looked  at  it — *  This,'  he  said  *  is  all  that  remains  of 
an  unfortunate  Greek  dictionary.  I  will  not  tell  you 
— not  just  now  at  least — ^how,  a  long  time  ago,  chance 
sent  this  piece  of  paper  into  my  hands  in  the  shape 
of  the  wrapper  of  something  which  I  bought.  I  will 
not  describe  to  you  the  emotion  I  felt  the  moment  I 
let  my  eyes  fall  on  this  fragment  of  a  school-book, 
and  perceived  on  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  scrawlings 
with  which  it  is  covered,  the  writing  and  the  name  of 
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the  scholar  to  whom  it  had  belonged.    I  knew  this 
boy — ^knew  him  very  well.     You  need  only  know/  he 
continued,  rather  sadly,  'that  as  long  as  I  have  had 
this  piece  of  paper  in  my  possession,  not  a  day  has 
passed  that  I  have  not  thought  of  it  and  looked  at  it 
God  knows  how  many  hours  I  have  passed  in  contem- 
plating it,  I  may  even  say,  conversing  with  it    But  to 
the  point.    You  would  like  to  know  how  I  could  be 
sure  of  the  idleness  of  your  companion  from  only 
looking  at  his  grammar.     Well,  I  will  tell  you.    This 
leaf  has  revealed  to  me  the  entire  life  of  the  dic- 
tionary to  which   it   belonged.      There  is  a  Latin 
proverb  which  says :   Ab  una  disce  omnes^  "By  one, 
judge  all."     So  you  can  judge  by  one  leaf  of  a  book 
of  its  owner,  and  I  wish  you  to  do  so  for  the  future. 
You    see    this    book }  *    he   said,  showing  us  a  roll 
of  paper,  which  till  then  we  had  not  seen  lying  at  his 
side,  hidden  as  it  was  in  the  grass.     '  In  this  are  con- 
tained  the   misfortunes  of  the   Greek   dictionary  I 
speak  of     This  is  an  autobiography  of  the  poor  book 
which  I  have  written,  so  to  speak,  under  its  dicta- 
tion and  on  your  account.     I  am  going  to  read  it 
to  you  first,  and  after  that  I  will  tell  you  what  b^ 
came  of  the  boy  to  whom  it  belonged.     Pay  atten- 
tion, thea' 
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He  opened  out  the  roll  of  paper  and  read  us  the 
title :  '  The  History  of  a  Greek  Dictionary,  related 
by  itself/ 

These  last  words  raised  a  laugh  among  us,  and  our 
friend  L^on,  who  could  never  hold  his  tongue,  called 
out — 

'  Oh,  come  now !  That's  too  good,  Monsieur  Andrd  ! 
"Related  by  itself!"  That's  all  very  well  if  you 
were  talking  to  babies;  but  we  know  that  books  can't 
tell  stories.' 

'Well,' well,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  reason  for 
your  majesty  to  be  offended,'  said  Father  Andr6, 
laughing.  '  Did  not  Lafontaine  make  beasts  speak  in 
his  fables  }  And  why  should  not  a  book  be  allowed  to 
speak  ?  Don't  we  say  of  a  clever  man  that  he  speaks 
like  a  book  ?  You  remind  me  of  the  child  who  asked  : 
**  Mamma,  have  the  boats  which  go  along  the  water 
got  legs  ? "  My  book  is  going  to  speak,  at  all  events, 
and  I  hope  you  will  listen  to  it.' 

'Ah  well,  that  depends  on  what  it  says.  If  you 
amuse  us  we  shall  be  all  ears.' 

*  Well,  I  will  try.' 

*  It  seems  to  me  you  will  find  it  not  very  easy  to 
amuse  us  with  a  Greek  dictionary,*  muttered  L6on, 
making  a  grimace  of  disgust  at  the  name. 
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*  We  shall  see.  I  hope  not  only  to  amuse  you  but 
to  teach  you  a  lesson/ 

'  A  Greek  lesson  ? '  exclaimed  Leon,  looking  hor- 
rified. 

'  A  moral  lesson/ 
'  In  Greek  ? ' 

*  In  French.' 

*  H'm,  I  should  like  to  hear  it* 

*  Oh  be  quiet,  Ldon/  cried  one  of  the  other  boys, 
who  were  impatient  to  hear  the  story ;  and  Lion 
winked,  laughed,  and  nodded,  wriggled  himself  into 
a  comfortable  position,  drew  his  knees  up  to  his  dun, 
opened  his  mouth,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Father  Andri, 
and  prepared  to  listen  in  a  critical  spirit. 

Father  Andr6  took  up  his  manuscript,  blew  his 
nose,  cleared  his  throat,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and 
commenced  to  read. 

But  his  story  was  not  ended  in  one  day.  It  was 
continued  over  several  Thursdays.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  best  way  will  be  to  give  the  whole  of  his  story 
straight  on  without  noting  any  of  the  intemiptioDS 
which  took  place  in  the  telling  of  it.  We  shall  return 
afterwards  to  Jules  Faverolles  and  his  unknown  fnend, 
about  whom  there  will  be  something  more  to  tell 
you.     But  in  the  meantime  we  will  follow  the  ad- 
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ventures,  or  rather  misadventures,  of  the  Greek  dic- 
tionary, as  written  down  for  it  by  Father  Andrfe, 
and  with  this  understanding  the  indulgent  reader  is 
requested  to  turn  to  the  next  p^e. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREEK  DICTIONARY. 

father  was  M.  Planche,  a  great  Greek  scholar, 
and  I  can  say  like  somebody  or  other  in  the 
play— 

**  I  belonged  to  z.  great  family. 
For  there  were  many  of  us." 

*  I  came  into  the  world  with  five  or  six  thousand 
brothers,  all  of  the  same  character,  of  the  same 
appearance,  of  the  same  shape,  of  the  same  size  as 
myself.  Every  one  of  the  six  thousand  were  so  like 
that  you  might  have  taken  each  of  us  for  the  other. 

'  I  have  only  a  vague  remembrance  of  the  place  of 
our  birth.  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  first  saw  the 
light  along  with  my  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  brothers,  in  a  printing-office  somewhere 
out  of  Paris — ^and  yet  I  must  confess  that  the  circum- 
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Stances  of  our  birth  made  a  great  impression  on  me 
which  I  shall  retain  till  the  day  of  my  death.  At 
first  we  were  very  damp  and  wretched-looking,  but 
we  were  hung  up  in  a  warm  place  to  dry,  and  were  . 
then  handed  over  to  a  nurse,  an  excellent  woman,  who 
took  good  care  of  us.  Aided  by  several  assistants — 
for  in  such  a  large  family  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
great  many  servants, — she  put  us  together,  poked  us, 
pinched  us,  pasted  us,  and  dressed  us  up  so  well,  that 
at  the  end  of  a  month  we  came  out  of  her  hands  big, 
strong,  and  fat  as  pigs.  Our  get  up  was  as  admirable 
as  our  size ;  we  were  scraped,  cut  smooth,  coloured  on 
the  edges,  and  each  of  us  had  a  capital  overcoat  of 
pasteboard  and  parchment  of  the  most  spick  and  span 
description. 

*  I  need  not  tell  you  how  proud  we  were  of  our  size 
and  our  appearance.  We  thought  that  we  were  books 
of  a  certain  weight  in  the  world  and  were  wonderfully 
conceited  about  it.  Alas !  our  disenchantment  was 
not  long  of  coming;  we  learned  too  soon  that  we 
were  to  be  sold,  and  that  we  had  been  made  so  fine 
and  neat  only  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  buyer. 

*  My  brothers  and  I  had  scarcely  passed  several  days 
in  company,  when  we  were  separated  into  lots  of  a 
hundred  each.     They  then  set  about  sending  us  to 
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booksellers*  shops  in  all  the  different  parts  of  France, 
where  we  were  to  wait  till  fate  should  give  each  of 
us  to  a  different  master.  Was  it  not  bad  enough  to 
tear  us  from  the  bosom  of  our  family  and  divide  us 
into  different  sets  ?  Were  we  to  have  the  fear  always 
before  our  eyes  of  seeing  ourselves  some  day,  perhaps 
soon,  separated  from  those  of  our  brothers  to  whom 
we  were  still  united  ?  Was  it  for  this — to  send  us  out 
all  alone  into  the  cruel  world ! — that  from  the  cradle 
we  had  been  nursed  and  adorned  with  every  care? 

f 

*  The  lot  of  which  I  was  one  was  sent  to-^ Paris,  where, 
in  a  large  bookshop,  I  soon  found  myself  installed  on 
a  shelf  in  company  with  many  other  books  not  so  large 
nor  so  fine  as  we  were,  which  were  pressed  close  to 
make  room  for  us.  This  was  only  right ;  I  am  sure 
we  were  books  of  importance  enough  to  have  this  re- 
spect paid  us.  But,  alas !  you  will  soon  see  how  we 
failed  to  meet  at  the  hands  of  men — or  boys  rather— 
with  the  consideration  and  deference  which  we  invari- 
ably received  when  in  the  company  of  our  own  species. 

*  I  may  say  that  in  this  bookshop  I  passed  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life.  Chance  had  placed  me  in 
the  best  place  of  the  shelf  that  for  a  time  was  now  our 
home  ;  I  was  full  in  view  of  every  one,  and  felt  proud 
of  it     I  consfratulated  myself  on  being  able  to  show 
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oflf  my  fine  binding  to  advantage,  while  most  of  my 
companions  were  still  in  the  dusty  darkness  of  the 
packing  case  in  which  we  had  been  transported.  My 
self-satisfaction  was  as  sillyas.it  was  selfish,  I  little 
knew ! — but  I  must  not  anticipate.  While  yet  I  may, 
let  me  try  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  my  miseries, 
and  dwell  on  the  days  of  my  grandeur,  few  and  happy 
as  they  were. 

*  As  I  say,  I  was  full  in  sight  of  every  one,  and  so 
profited  often  by  the  cares  that  were  bestowed  on  us. 
One  of  the  clerks — an  excellent  young  man — never 
passed  without  taking  up  a  duster  to  remove  any 
speck  which  might  have  settled  on  my  boards.  In 
fact  he  .took  the  greatest  care  of  me,  and  saw  that 
every  one  else  in  the  shop  did  so  also.  His  solicitude 
was  quite  paternal.  I  remember  what  a  scolding  he 
gave  one  of  the  shop-boys  one  day  on  my  account. 
This  boy  while  dusting  out  the  shelves  had  let  me 

« 

tumble  to  the  ground,  and  slightly  bruised  the  corner 
of  my  cover.  The  injury  was  soon  avenged.  My 
generous  protector  happened  to  come  in  at  that  very 
moment  and  saw  this  piece  of  clumsiness. 

'"  Frederick  !'*  he  cried  in  a  harsh  and  angry  voice, 
"there  you  go  again !  Take  care!  I  never  saw  such 
an  awkward,  careless  fellow.     Do  you  see  what  you 
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have  done  to  that  Greek  Dictionary  ?  Look  out  what 
\-ou  are  doit  g:  next  time,  please ;  if  this  happens  again, 
I  shall  tell  the  master." 

*  Speaking  thus*  he  snatched  me  from  the  boy's 
hands,  and  tried  to  hide  the  effects  of  this  accident, 
w-ith  such  success  that  in  a  few  minutes  you  could  not 
ha^ne  seen  thit  anything  had  happened  to  me. 

•The  boy  was  verj-  sorr\\  and  as  for  me,  when  I  was 
put  back  on  my  shelf,  I  felt  flattered  and  grateful  for 
all  the  attentions  which  my  friend  the  clerk  bestowed 
on  me.     Ah !  I  repeat.  I  ^-as  verj'  happy  in  this  shop, 
and  I  enjoyed  my  happiness  to  the  full,  having  only 
one  ^-ish — ^that  it  might  last  for  ever.      It  was  a  wish 
that  \*Tis  not  to  be  gratified,  for  one  unlucky  day  I 
noticed  a  great  bustle  in  the  shop,  and  learned  from 
the  talk  of  the  shopmen  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
x!ti^  i*pcnin^  cf  th^  sckcols — a  time  fatal  to  our  peace. 
I  saw,  not  without  fear,  the  other  books,  our  neigh- 
bours, taken  from  their  shelves  by  dozens,  and  at 
length  I  heard  ^"ith  a  groan  the  sentence — 

••'Eight  Greek  Dictionaries  wanted  for  Monsieur 
Rimbert  s  boarding-house.** 

'  In  a  moment  I  felt  a  vigorous  hand  laid  upon  me, 
I  was  pulled  off  my  shelf  and  throm-n  on  my  back. 
And  I  ^('as  so  proud  of  being  in  the  first  rank,  more 
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easily  seen  and  got  at  than  my  companions.  Fool  that 
I  was !  I  understood  too  late  that  it  is  not  always  well 
to  occupy  a  prominent  position,  and  that  whoever 
wishes  to  be  distinguished  exposes  himself  to  greater 
dangers  thar  he  who  withdraws  himself  modestly  into 
the  shade. 

'  But  it  was  too  late  to  make  these  wise  reflections. 
I  was  already  tied  up  in  a  bundle  with  my  companions 
in  misfortune,  and  the  porter  of  the  shop  slinging  us 
over  his  shoulder  hastened  off  to  Monsieur  Rimbert's 
boarding-house,  where  a  sad  fate  awaited  us.* 


CHAPTER   IV. 


MY  MASTER. 


|HEN  the  porter  had  set  me  down  in  the  court 
of  the  boarding-house,  I  was,  as  well  as  my 
seven  brothers,  and  some  other  books  which  had  becB 
forced  from  their  comfortable  home  in  the  bookshop 
along  with  us,  put  for  a  time  into  a  place  which  I 
heard  called  the  pantry.     It  was  a  little,  long  room, 
with  shelves  all  round,  on  which  were  laid  a  collectioii 
of  miscellaneous  articles,  piles  of  school-books,  packets 
of  candles,  loaves  of  bread,  pieces  of  cheese,  boxes  of 
plums — in  fact  all  sorts  of  things  necessary  for  the 
bodily  and  mental  welfare  of  the  boys.     These  com- 
panions seemed  very  vulgar  to  a  book  of  my  position, 
and  to  tell  the  truth,  some  of  them  had  a  strange  and 
disagreeable  smell,  so  my  sojourn  in  the  pantry  was 
not  a  very  pleasant  one,  though  luckily  it  was  not 
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very  long.  But  instead  of  wishing  to  leave  this  room 
the  moment  I  entered  it,  I  should  rather  have  desired 
to  remain  there  all  my  life.  Cheese  and  soap  are 
vulgar,  but  inoffensive  companions— can  one  say  the 
same  of  schoolboys  ? 

'  Next  day  we  were  taken  from  the  pantry  into  a 
schoolroom  and  placed  on  a'  chair.  We  soon  saw 
what  was  going  to  be  done  with  us ;  we  were  each  to 
be  given  to  a  separate  master  among  the  boys.  The 
names  were  called  out,  and  they  came  up  one  by  one 
to  the  master's  desk,  took  their  books  and  returned  to 
their  places  looking  as  proud — the  little  wretches ! — 
as  if  they  had  got  a  prize. 

'  For  a  time  I  hoped  that  I  might  escape  this  fate. 
Nearly  all  my  companions  had  been  given  away.  I 
had  seen  my  seven  brothers  pass  one  by  one  into  the 
hands  of  their  new  owners,  but  I  still  lay  on  the  chair, 
and  no  one  came  forward  to  claim  me.  Had  they 
broi^ht  me  from  the  pantry  by  mistake  ?  I  almost 
believed  it,  when  I  heard  a  voice  saying — "  Pierre  Ber- 
trand !  A  Greek  Dictionary."  And  the  master  added 
as  the  boy  hastened  up  to  the  desk — 

* "  Now,  Pierre  Bertrand,you  must  try  to  make  better 
vise  of  this  book  than  of  those  which  you  had  last  year." 

*  Then  he  handed  me  to  the  boy,  who  lost  no  time  in 
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w'iC.T.^i  r.-'t  ztj  'zi:i  agar,     I  iaii  iiund  a.  masoer.     I  was 
:hrt  =!av*  ^t  Pierre  Bermmi. 

■  hiz  ar  frst  =17  serrintie  iiii  act  aesn.  liksLj  to  be 
a  hard  one.     Tj  j-C^e  :f  rze  fjrare  iaxn.  riie  present. 


1  na.i  a  r^r.r  t.j  txpecr  :ce  :c  ne  ^acpiest  ql  ^^tt? 


I  c:d  not  the:i  I^tctb"  the  mri  cc  tie  proverb*  espooanr 
■vith  rtr^ard  r.--.  'zc'/s — r!;ar  «i7aT«ex  iuui  ct  iexmi 

*  I  was  to  leam  ft  =00:1  tc  =iy  cose  Bat  tor  a  Irttlel 
four.d-jd  the  greatest  hopes  of  rutsre  happtrsess  oa  die 
regard  and  respect  whi-ih  civ  master  showed  for  mc. 
He  scarcely  dared  to  lay  a  ^z^er  oa.  me  for  fear  of 
hrAVm^  my  cover.  He  wiped  his  hand  oa  his  coat 
before  he  touched  me,  and  then  it  was  with  the  greatest 
care  that  he  turned  me  over  a=d  over,  and  locked  at 
me  with  admiration.  He  might  well  look  at  my  beanti- 
ful  coloured  edges  and  my  back,  on  iridch  shone  on  a 
red  square  this  inscription  in  gilt  letters — DlCTlOXARY 
— Gkeek-Frenxh.  If  he  laid  me  down  on  the  taUe^ 
he  wiped  it  first  with  his  slee\'e,  for  fear  that  ttere 
might  be  some  dust  or  ink  which  could  dirty  vat 
These  were  attentions  at  which  I  felt  quite  flattered, 
I  assure  you.  At  length  he  opened  me.  Can  I  ever 
describe  the  delicacy  with  which  he  separated  my 
leaves  when  they  stuck  together  ? — ^no,  it  would  be 

• 

impossible ;  you  would  not  believe  me     More  tban 
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three  quarters  of  an  hour  were  spent  in  this  way,  and 
then  there  was  only  a  quarter  left  to  do  his  lessons  in. 
Naturally  he  was  obliged  to  hurry  over  them,  and,  as 
I  found  out  by  his  conversation  the  same  evening,  was 
severely  punished  for  his  idleness.  All  this  for  me! 
Wasn't  it  touching  ? 

*  Next  day,  at  the  hour  of  preparation,  my  leaves  no 
longer  stuck  together;  I  could  easily  be  opened  at  any 
place,  beginning,  middle,  or  end.  I  felt  and  rejoiced 
in  a  hitherto  unknown  sense  of  freedom.  Then  I  re- 
marked  that  my  master  was  very  diligently  employed 
in  mending  a  pen,  but  without  supposing  for  a  moment 
that  it  was  for  my  benefit  It  was  for  me  though,  for 
the  pen  being  mended  to  his  satisfaction,  he  drew  me 
towards  him  and  opened  me  at  the  title  page.  After 
which,  in  his  best  hand,  and  putting  out  his  tongue, 
which  in  some  boys  is  a  sign  of  great  application, 
he  wrote  these  words  —  Ex    libris    Petri   Ber- 

TRANDI. 

'  In  Latin !  I  felt  that  this  was  rather  beneath  my 
d^^ity  as  a  Greek  Dictionary,  but  that  did  not  seem 
to  strike  him.  Below  the  word  Bertrandi  he  executed 
his  finest  flourish.  At  that  moment  I  felt  how  vain 
was  the  sense  of  freedom  I  had  just  been  glorifying 
myself  upon.     I  bore  the  mark  of  slavery;  henceforth 
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this  inscription  proclaimed  to  all  that  I  was  only  a« 
of  the  books  of  Pierre  Bertrand,     But  I  tried  to  consok 
myself ;  my  master  seemed  at  least  anxious  for  my 
welfare.     He  looked  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  wori$ 
which  he  had  just  written,  then  he  set  to  work  impro^ 
ing  them,  touched  up  the  B  in  libris  and  the  il  i« 
Bertrandiy  and  made  heavier  some  other  strokes  which 
he  thought  thin  or  ragged.     Next,  as  if  this  inscriptiflB 
was  not  enough  to  prove  to  the  eyes  of  all  his  right  of 
property  in  me,  or  perhaps  being  struck  by  the  idea 
that  everybody  did  not  understand  Latin,  my  mastff 
turned  back  from  the  frontispiece  to  the  fly-lea^  and 
right  in  the  middle  of  it  wrote,  in  French  this  time- 
"  This  Greek  Dictionary  belongs  to  Pierre  Bertrani* 
*  Then  he  wrote  his  name  with  a  grander  flourii 
beneath  it  than  before,  and  when  a  schoolboy  makes  a 
flourish  he  never  knows  where  to  stop.     The  same 
operation  was  performed  on  the  blank  leaf  at  my  end, 
only  here  he  contented  himself  with  writing  his  name 
alone,  not  forgetting  the  flourish.    This  was  not  alL  I 
was  new  to  my  master,  and  he  felt  that  I  ought  to  be 
protected  from  the  ink  and  grease  which  so  often 
ornament  schoolroom  tables,  and  would  not  have  been 
long  of  destroying  the  cleanness  of  my  binding.     For 
this  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  to  put  a 
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cover  on  me,  and  before  long  I  found  myself  protected 
by  a  nice  sheet  of  white  paper. 

*  Again  I  say  it,  I  was  quite  touched  by  so  much 
care,  and  still  more  so  next  day,  when,  my  cover  being 
a  little  torn,  my  master  made  haste  to  put  another  on 
ine,  and  then  another  over  that,  and  a  third  over  that 
again.  Pierre  Bertrand,  like  some  other  boys,  did  not* 
often  take  the  trouble  to  be  careful,  but  when  he  did, 
his  carefulness  was  something  wonderful.  Thus,  over- 
whelmed with  kindness  and  attention,  had  I  not  a  right 
to  hope  that  I  should  be  the  best  treated  and  the  most 
fortunate  of  all  dictionaries.  Alas !  in  a  few  days  my 
three  covers  were  in  rags,  and  in  vain  I  expected  that 
my  master  would  replace  them.  I  began  to  feel  un- 
easy, and  you  will  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  my 
fears  were  only  too  well  founded.' 


4mm:^ 


CHAPTER  V. 


I  AM  NEGLECTED. 


HE  many  holes  in  my  triple  cover  increased 
every  day  both  in  number  and  in  size,  but  my 
careless  master  bothered  himself  no  more  about  my 
personal  appearance.  Far  from  that,  one  fine  day, 
tired  of  seeing  the  rags  of  paper  which  hung  round 
me,  he  tore  off  my  coverings  all  at  once,  leaving  my 
binding  exposed  to  stains  of  ink  and  the  rubbing  of 
tables.  This  was  very  different  from  his  previous 
attention  to  me.  I  was  neglected;  I  felt  it,  and  my 
self-love  was  hurt. 

' "  Am  I  changed  for  the  worse,"  I  asked  mysdt 
"that  my  master  is  thus  changed  to  me?  What 
have  I  done  to  deserve  this  neglect?  Only  a  few 
days  ago  I  was  the  object  of  all  his  care.  Now  he 
scarcely  looks  at  me,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  in  a  rough 
and  ill-humoured  way;  then,  almost  immediately,  he 
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pushes  me  away  again  with  anger.  Ah !  what  have  I 
done  ?  What  have  I  done  that  I  should  be  so  badly 
treated  ?" 

*  Such  were  the  questions  which  I  bitterly  asked  my- 
self in  the  hour  of  my  disenchantment,  seeking  in  vain 
the  causes  of  the  alteration  in  my  condition.  Yet 
there  were  two  causes  either  of  which  would  have  suf- 
ficiently explained  it.  Boyhood  is  naturally  capricious, 
and  what  pleases  it  one  day  it  is  often  tired  of  the 
next  And,  I  am  obliged  to  say  it,  chance  had  thrown 
me  into  the  hands  of  an  idler.  It  was,  then,  to  the 
inconstancy  of  youth  in  general  and  the  idleness  of 
my  master  in  particular  that  I  owed  the  sudden  change 
in  his  regard  for  me.  When  I  was  put  in  his  power, 
he  had  received  me  with  joy,  because  I  was  a  new  book 
which  h^  had  never  had  before.  The  love  of  novelty 
had  pleaded  in  my  favour,  and  procured  for  me  all 
those  attentions  on  his  part  which  I  had  been  so  proud 
of  for  the  first  few  days.  I  was  for  him  a  dear  friend, 
because  I  was  a  friend  of  yesterday,  and  he  treated 
me^  so  well,  because  he  did  not  yet  know  me.  But 
when  in  a  little  the  pleasure  of  first  possession  had 
burnt  out  like  a  wisp  of  straw,  when  he  saw  that  he 
Was  constantly  obliged  to  use  me,  when  I  had  become 
for  him  only  an  instrument  of  labour,  I  ceased  to  be  a 
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i.=  1^-v  tJiZ'Z-i^zri,      I  in  zr~  ^rin;:  to  tell  vck:  how 
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'  Cr-r  da.v  ritrre  I-ertrmi's  clisi  tts^  ccizra  Greek 
extrclic.  Kt  7/as.  a^  vzu  kz:^  alre^iv.  a  ven-  idle 
boy,  and  cfd  r.:t  cire  a  bit  about  \«-hat  place  he 
obtained,  so  he  huddled  up  his  exercise  almost  without 
looking  into  xne,  and  had  finished,  after  a  fashion,  long 
before  the  rest      He  was  at  liberty  therefore  to  trifle, 
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to  yawn,  to  stare  about  him,  to  make  faces  and  signs 
and  whisper,  and  do  all  that  he  could  to  interrupt  his 
Companions,  who  were  still  working  at  their  exercises 
with  more  or  less  diligence.  He  was  holding  me  open 
on  his  knees  by  way  of  keeping  up  appearances,  but 
in  fact  he  was  drawing  a  picture  of  his  neighbour  on 
my  fly  leaf.  This  boy  was  a  hard-working  fellow,  a 
pwcheuTy  a  swoty  as  schoolboys  say,  who,  with  all  his 
attention  fixed  on  his  work,  was  alternately  looking  at 
his  exercise  book  and  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an  old 
and  dilapidated  lexicon,  which  had  done  good  service 
to  him  and,  no  doubt,  to  his  father  before  him.  Now, 
it  happened  that  this  studious  fellow,  finding  that  one 
or  two  leaves  were  wanting  in  his  own  dictionary, 
asked  my  master  to  lend  me  to  him  for  a  moment. 
He  hastened  to  consent,  as  if  delighted  to  get  rid  of 
my  weight,  and  I  passed  from  the  knees  of  Pierre 
Bertrand  to  the  hands  of  his  neighbour,  Bernard 
Caman.  This  young  gentleman,  I  must  tell  you, 
though  a  good  scholar,  had  faults  of  his  own ;  for  one 
thing  he  was  very  slovenly.  I  suppose  he  was  too  much 
taken  up  by  his  work  to  think  about  neatness  and 
cleanliness.  At  all  events,  each  time  that  he  dipped 
his  pen  in  the  ink-bottle,  he  managed  to  convey  more 
ink  to  his  fingers  than  anywhere  else,  and  all  school- 
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time  they  were  generally  wet  and  black  up  to  the 
second  joint.     It  was  with  these  fingers  that  he  hastily 
turned  over  my  pages,  leaving  everywhere  traces  of 
his  researches  ;  and,  when  he  had  at  length  found  tbe 
word  he  was  looking  for,  he  dabbed  his  pen  carelessly 
into  the  ink-bottle,  and  brought  it  out  so  full  that  he 
managed  to  let  fall  on  my  open  face  an  enormous  blot 
which  was  not  long  of  spreading  around  and  penetrating 
through  several  of  my  pages.      It  must  be  mentioned 
to  the  credit  of  my  master  that  when  he  saw  this  he 
was  very  angry,   and   exclaiming   "clumsy  fellow!" 
snatched  me  from  Caman's  dirty  hands.      Caman  got 
angry  in  his  turn  and  answered  in  the  same  tone,  and 
the  dispute  grew  so  warm  and  noisy  that  the  professor 
saw  them  and  gave  each  of  them  an  imposition.    They 
were  both  quiet  enough  then,  but  it  was  only  in  ap- 
pearance that  they  were  reconciled,  for  I  heard  my 
master  whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  other — 
* "  After  school  ....  in  the  back  court." 
'"Very  well  .  .  .  Fll  be  there  .  .  .  you  shall  se^"  re- 
plied Caman  in  the  same  tone. 

*  I  did  not  then  know  that  these  words  were  nothing 
less  than  a  challenge,  and  that  this  back  court  that  I 
now  heard  mentioned  for  the  first  time  was  going  to 
be  the  theatre  of  a  combat  of  which  I  was  destined 
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to  be  an  unwilling  witness,  and  worse  still,  an  inno- 
cent victim. 

*  No  sooner  was  the  class  dismissed  than  my  pug- 
nacious master  and  his  neighbour  hurried  off  to  the 
little  back  court,  which  was  selected  for  such  encounters 
because  there  they  were  least  likely  to  be  interrupted. 
Pierre  Bertrand  held  me  under  his  arm,  but  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  in  the  court,  he  was  so  desirous  of  losing 
no  time,  that  he  threw  me  down  without  even  looking 
where* I  fell,  and  set  to  work  pummelling  away  at  his 
adversary. 

*Alas!  I  fell  right  into  a  gutter.  In  falling  my 
leaves  opened  and  I  lay  there  on  my  face  while  these 
two  wicked  boys  fisticuffed  each  other.  There  is  no 
saying  how  long  I  might  have  continued  in  this 
wretched  situation,  if  one  of  the  school  servants  had 
not  fortunately  appeared  in  the  back  court. 

*  As  soon  as  they  saw  him  the  combatants  stopped 
at  once,  and  snatching  up  their  books  ran  off  as  fast  as 
they  could,  just  succeeding  in  not  being  caught,  though 
I  dare  say  the  man  did  not  pursue  them  very  actively. 
Outside  of  the  college,  they  separated  to  go  to  their 
respective  boarding-houses,  but  not  without  shaking 
hands  like  two  noble  adversaries  who  had  satisfied  the 
claims  of  honour. 
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* "  That's  quite  enough  for  me,"  my  master  was  the 
first  to  say.  ^  We  have  had  it  out  and  I  suppose  we 
need  say  no  more  about  it." 

•"All  right,"  replied  the  other.  ••I  dirtied  your 
dictionary,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  did  not  do  it  on 
purpose." 

"'Bah!  Bah!  never  mind,"  replied  Kerre^  "What 
do  I  care  about  my  dictionary  ?  It  must  get  accus- 
tomed to  being  dirtied." 

'Monster!  He  never  said  a  truer  thing  in  his  life 
In  his  hurry  and  afraid  of  being  caught  by  the  school 
servant,  he  had  snatched  me  up  and  shut  me  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  state  in  which  I  was»  and 
so  my  leaves  were  more  than  ever  soaked  with  the 
v.et  and  dirt  of  the  gutter.  Thus  damaged  I  returned 
to  the  boarding-house.  My  master  too  had  a  black 
''ye,  if  that  could  have  been  any  comfort  to  ma' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


1  DESCEND  FROM  MY  HIGH  ESTATE. 


jP  to  the  dreadful  day  of  the  misfortune  which  I 
have  just  related,   I  might  have  been  con- 
sidered a  presentable  dictionary,  for  I  showed  no  other 
marks  of  ill-usage  than  a  few  greasy  spots  on  my 
cover  and  some,  smudges  here  and  there  on  my  leaves. 
But  now  I  could  no  longer  hope  to  preserve  any  char- 
acter  for   respectability,   and   I   asked    myself  with 
anxiety  and  alarm, — ^What  was  to  become  of  me  ? 
What  a  sad  figure  I  was  henceforth  going  to  cut  in 
the  world !     Who  would  have  any  consideration  for  a 
dictionary  covered  with  blots  and  mud,  however  learned 
it  might  be !     I  should  be  in  all  eyes  an  object  of 
scorn  and  disgust — I  whose  birth,  professors,  students, 
critics  had  hailed  with  delight— I  whose  father  was  the 
xnost  learned  man  in  France. 
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*  And  it  was  to  my  master,  my  master  whom  1  had 
hoped  to  serve  so  faithfully,  that  I  was  indebted  for  the 
sad  condition  in  which  I  now  found  myself.     He  little 
knew  how  bitterly  I  resented  this  treatment,  and  with 
how  many  of  my  longest  Aristophanic  epithets  I 
silently  upbraided  him  as  I  lay  prostrate  in  inky  desk 
or  upon  dusty  floor.     It  was  all  the  fault  of  his  idle- 
ness ;  if  he  had  been  a  diligent  dutiful  boy,  he  would 
have  behaved  to  me  in  a  very  different  fashion.    He 
would  have  treated  me  like  a  devoted  friend,  like  a 
faithful  companion,  always  ready  to  come  to  his  assis- 
tance in  his  studies,  and  so  deserving  of  all  gratitude 
and  respect.     Instead  of  that  the  heartless  trifler  left 
me  exposed — what  am  I  saying ! — exposed  me  him- 
self to  all  sorts  of  hardships  and  indignities.    Well 
might  I  mourn  over  the  wretched  future  that  lay  before 
me !      Well  might  I  curse  the  fate  that  had  given 
me   into   the   idle   hands    of   this    mischievous,  im- 
pudent, thoughtless,  disobedient,  foolish,  illiterate— 
ah !  language  fails  me  to  describe  this — this — this— 
dunce  who  called  himself  my  master. 

'  But  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  This  is  true 
among  books  as  well  as  among  men.  In  the  hardest 
trials  we  still  contrive  to  preserve  at  the  bottom  of 
our  hearts  some  jot  of  secret  encouragement     Even 
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while  I  was  on  my  way  from  the  college,  under  the 
arm  of  Pierre  Bertrand,  I  did  not  despair. 

'  "Oh,  surely,"  I  thought,  when  we  reached  the  pen- 
sion, "surely  my  master  will  see  and  pity  the  sad 
state  in  which  I  am.  He  will  try  to  repair  the 
damage  done  to  me  in  that  horrible  gutter.  Surely 
he  will !  The  anger  he  showed  when  he  saw  his 
schoolfellow  inking  my  leaves  is  a  guarantee  to  me 
that  he  is  not  altogether  indifferent  to  my  appearance 
and  wellbeing." 

'  Vain  hope !  I  was  reckoning  without  that  insi- 
dious enemy  of  me  and  my  master,  Idleness,  which 
every  day  was  becoming  more  deeply  rooted  in  him, 
and  more  widely  blotted  in  me.  When  we  entered 
the  schoolroom  of  the  pension,  my  master  at  once 
chucked  me — I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  projected  me — on 
to  his  desk,  and  never  thought  of  drying  me.  I 
should  have  expected  nothing  better.  As  I  said 
before,  his  flight  from  the  field  of  battle  had  been  so 
hurried,  that  he  had  snatched  me  up  without  looking 
at  me,  and  so  did  not  even  know  the  state  in  which  I 
was.  Complaining  did  me  no  good  ;  but  surely  he 
ought  at  least  to  have  opened  me  as  other  boys 
would  have  done.  Ah  !  with  all  my  erudition  I  was 
foolish  and  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world.     I  had 
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*Th:5  was  not  alL  I  remained  l\"iii^,  and  as  I 
thought,  dying,  en  n:y  masters  desk,  not  only  for 
bours  but  days,  and  the  days  gre\i'  to  weeks,  and  no 
succour  or  hope  came ;  only  a  thick  coating  of  dust 
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which  commenced  to  cover  me  as  if  to  prepare  me  for 
burial.  None  of  Pierre's  companions  took  pity  on 
me  ;  they  all  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  touch  me,  till  at 
length  one  of  them  wrote  with  his  finger  in  the  dust 
that  had  gathered  on  my  cover,  lazy  fellow.  This 
epithet  was  not  addressed  to  me,  but  I  felt  it  almost 
not  less'  keenly,  for  I  was  really  ashamed  of  belonging 
to  such  a  master. 

*  This  trivial  circumstance,  however,  was  in  the  end 
the  cause  of  a  temporary  amelioration  in  my  condi- 
tion. Pierre  Bertrand  seeing  what  his  schoolfellow 
had  written  in  the  dust,  let  fall  an  exclamation,  not  of 
shame — little  he  cared  for  the  opinion  of  right-minded 
people — but  of  anger. 

*  "Who  has  gone  and  written  that  ? "  he  said  with  a 
threatening  air.  "  I  should  just  like  to  teach  him  to 
leave  my  books  alone." 

'Not  receiving  any  answer  to  his  question,  he  seemed 
to  feel  bound  to  show  his  interest  in  me  in  a  more 
sensible  way.  He  drew  his  hand  over  my  cover  to 
wipe  away  the  *  dust,  and  seeing  how  dirty  he  made 
his  fingers  in  so  doing,  he  addressed  himself  to  clean 
me  more  effectually.  He  rubbed  me  with  his  sleeve, 
he  blew  on  me,  he  opened  me  and  shut  me  with  a 
loud  smack,  and  raised  a  cloud  of  dust  which  got  into 
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his  eyes  and  throat  and  made  him  cough.     Served 
him  right  for  neglecting  me  so  long ! 

'Finally  he  tore  out  one  of  my  most  profound  pages 
and  polished  up  my  boards  with  it,  using  plenty  of 
elbow  grease.  This  was  his  idea  of  cleanliness  and 
propriety  !  But,  on  the  whole,  I  was  pleased  with  his 
rough  attentions,  and  felt  very  much  better  for  this 
setting  to  rights.  The  approach  of  mild  weather  also 
aided  my  restoration  to  health. 

*The  insult  just  mentioned,  though   I   was  more 
sensitive  to  it  than  he,  had  the  effect  of  making  Pierre 
Bertrand  pay  greater  attention  to  me  for  some  time 
Not  that  he  treated  me  properly — a  faint  hope  of  that 
kind  which  for  a  moment  I  allowed  myself  to  enter- 
tain  was   soon   dispelled.       But   from   that  day  he 
seemed  to  remember  the  fact  of  my  existence,  and 
often  took  me  'out  of  his  desk  and  claimed  my  ser- 
vices.    Alas !  however,  he  did  not  often  employ  me 
in  the  honourable  duties  for  which  I  was  created  and 
sent  into  the  world,  but  put  me  to  various  uses  for 
which  I  was  clearly  never  designed,  and  which  were 
singularly  improper  and  undignified   in  the  case  of 
a  book  of  my  pretensions.     Did  he  wish  to  reach  a 
shelf  too  high  for  his  puny  stature,  which  was  not  dis- 
proportionate to  his  intellectual  capacity,  at  once  he 
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thought  of  me,  for  among  my  fellow  books  I  was  as 
large  as  I  was  learned,  and  to  his  criminal  thought- 
lessness I  seemed  fit  to  perform  the  part  of  footstool. 
Did  he  wish  to  flatten  out  a  piece  of  paper — where 
.was  that  big  heavy  book  for  whose  valuable  contents 
he  had  so  little  love  and  reverence  ?  Every  morning 
each  of  the  boarders  had  given  him  at  breakfast  a  piece 
-of  soft  new  bread  just  out  of  the  oven,  and  if  my  mas- 
ter took  it  into  his  empty  head  to  make  this  piece  of 
bread  into  what  they  called  a  galette,  it  would  be : 
Come  along  the  old  Greek  dictionary.  He  would  put 
the  bread  on  a  form,  place  me  on  it,  and  then  sit 
down  on  me ;  in  an  instant  the  galette  was  manufac- 
tured. Need  I  say  more  to  show  how  little  his  mind 
had  been  able  to  comprehend  my  true  character 
and  applicability. 

*  Spring  had  that  year  come  on  sooner  than  usual, 
givmg  to  all  the  country  a  foretaste  of  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  to  Pierre  Bertrand  the  opportunity  of 
discovering  a  new  ignominy  to  inflict  upon  me.  Al- 
ready  the  fields  were  sweet  with  violets  and  corn- 
flowers^ and  white  anemones  and  wild  geraniums, 
and  other  modest  flowers  of  spring  that  are  hailed 
with  more  delight  than  all  the  gay  blossoms  of  June. 
No  less  than  other  people,  the  schoolboys  were  de- 
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lighted  in  their  weekly  walks  to  run  over  the  iidds 
and  pick  bouquets  to  cany  home  to  the  pensioiL 
One  day  our  friend  Pierre — for  a  wonder  he  had  not 
been  detained  that  afternoon — ^was  doing  so  with  the 
rest,  and  had  his  arms  full  of  different  coloured  flowea 

* "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  such  a  lot," 
asked  one  of  his  companions  as  they  were  retumii^ 
"  You  can't  keep  them  all.  You  were  stupid  to  gather 
so  many,*' 

* "  Do  you  think  so  ? "  said  my  master.  "  Much  you 
know  about  it.  You  shall  see  if  I  don't  keep  them. 
What  will  you  bet  that  I  don't  show  you  every  one 
of  these  this  day  week  ?  " 

*  "  I  bet  you  don't." 

* "  I  bet  I  do.      Not  so  fresh,  perhaps,  but  I  will 
show  you  every  one,  leaves,  flowers,  and  all." 
'  "  Well,  I'll  bet  a  tart  to  an  apple  you  don't" 
'  "  All  right.     Done.     You  may  as  well  hand  over 
the  tart  at  once,  or  get  it  as  we  go  to  college  to-mor- 
row morning." 

*  If  I  had  heard  this  conversation  I  should  never 
have  dreamt  that  I  was  interested  in  it  But  I  was 
soon  to  find  out  that  unfortunately  I  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  for  it  was  on  me  that  Pierre 
Bertrand  relied  for  gaining  his  bet     He  had  an  uncle 
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who  was  very  fond  of  botanizing,  and  he  had  often 
watched  him  pressing  flowers  and  putting  them  into 
his  collection.  Pierre  was  now  thinking  of  imitating 
ius  uncle,  and  naturally  my  size  and  weight  suggested 
me  as  fit  to  be  an  herbial. 

*He  took  me  from  his  desk  with  an  eagerness  which 
should  have  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  turn  me  to 
no  good  use,  though  for  a  moment  I  was  innocent 
enough  to  be  flattered  by  it.  Stretching  out  the 
flowers  with  twice  as  much  care  as  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  write  a  good  exercise,  he  placed  them 
here  and  there  between  my  pages,  a  poppy  at 
yiypdcrKW,  a  violet  at  eXavvo),  a  primrose  at  XajuL^dvco, 
and  so  on.  When  this  operation  was  finished,  I  pre- 
sented a  bloated  and  unhealthy  appearance  ;  my  two 
covers  yawned  as .  if  they  were  going  to  split  Then 
my  master  put  me  on  a  bench  and  sat  down  upon  me, 
crushing  the  flowers  in  my  inside  and  depositing  on 
my  pages  a  sickly  mixture  of  red,  blue,  and  green 
colours.  For  seven  days  I  entertained  these  unwel- 
come visitors,  Pierre  Bertrand  using  me  as  a  seat 
every  evening,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  hint  from  a  hen  in 
the  incubation  of  his  botanical  specimens.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  he  had  won  his  bet,  and  I  was  in  a 
more  pitiable  mess  than  ever. 
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*  From  that  time  my  former  splendour  was  gone 
without  hope  of  recall.  The  Eumenides  were  inexor- 
ably leagued  against  me ;  the  Fates  had  given  forth 
their  dread  decree ;  the  Harpies  of  schoolboy  idleness 
and  mischief  held  me  as  their  prey.  I  was  hurrying 
on  to  a  fearful  future  that  bristled  with  miseries  and 
catastrophes.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  WHITSUNDAY   HOLIDAYS. 


IMAGINE  the  unhappy  condition  of  a  haughty, 
wise,  noble,  once  powerful  warrior  condemned 
\y  the  caprices  of  fortune  to  be  the  slave  of  an  ignorant,. 
rucl  barbarian,  and  with  threats  and  blows  compelled 
0  the  most  disgusting  and  toilsome  drudgery!  Fancy 
he  proud  soul  bowed  down  by  disgrace  and  contempt, 
nd  the  hero's  limbs  wearied  by  pains  and  labours  un- 
vireetened  by  honour,  and  doubly  embittered  by  the 
opeless  prospect  of  servitude !  Weep  for  such  mis- 
(Mtunes,  oh  tender  heart,  and  grant  my  lot,  too,  a 
litying  tear. 

*  Without  mentioning  the  marks  that  the  flowers  had 
aade  on  my  leaves,  I  may  appeal  to  your  sympathy 
WL  account  of  the  pain  and  fatigue  that  the  duty  in 
''Jlich  I  had  just  been  employed  inflicted  upon  me. 
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It  was  not  only  that  my  pages  had  been  bruised  and 
dirtied  by  their  contact  with  these  illiterate  plants,  but 
my  boards^  forced  by  the  weight  of  my  superincumbent 
master  to  close  over  the  foreign  substances  introduced  \ 
between  them,  were  crushed  and  cracked  in  a  way  that 
would  have  touched  the  most  hardened  heart 

*  It  was  with  joy,  then,  that  I  hailed  the  arrival  of 
Whitsuntide.  This  season  of  sacred  festivity,  whidi 
gave  to  the  boys  some  days  of  vacation,  promised  mc 
at  least  a  short  interval  of  repose.  How  eagerly  I 
looked  forward  to  it,  and  how  bitterly  were  my  hopes 
once  more  disappointed — though  by  this  time  I  was 
learning  to  bear  disappointment  philosophically  as  a 
daily  necessity  of  life.  It  was  during  these  unfortunate 
holidays  that  I  was  to  suffer  the  extreme  measure  of 
tortures  and  affronts. 

'Willingly  would  I  pass  over  in  silence  this  fatal 
epoch  of  my  life,  from  charity  to  the  reputation  of  the 
juvenile  human  race  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
dignity,  but  I  have  undertaken  to  hide  nothing  of  the 
various  phases  of  my  existence;  I  am  pledged  to  set 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  the  impartial  record  both 
of  my  splendour  and  my  miseries,  and  I  cannot,  with- 
out breaking  my  word — of  which  the  whole  family  of 
Greek  dictionaries  is  incapable — I  cannot,  I  say,  omit 
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the  account  of  my  sufferings  during  this  wretched  week 
that  has  so  often  been  ironically  called  in  my  ears  the 
festival  of  Whitsuntide. 

*  Only  let  me  cry,  like  iEneas  when  he  was  going  to 
relate  his  misfortunes  to  Dido,  or  like  the  English 
schoolboy  replying  to  that  less  fabulous  queen  who 
asked  him  when  he  had  last  suffered  the  rigours  of 
scholastic  chastisement — 

**  *  Infandunty  regina^jubes  renovare  dolor  em  !  " 
'And  then  I  will  proceed,  briefly  and  simply  as  usual, 
to  tell  you  the  whole  sorrowful  story. 

*  It  was  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  holidays, 

and  one  after  another,  M.  Rimbert's  boys  were  being 

fetched  away  by  their  parents  pr  friends.      Pierre 

Bertrand  was,  like  the  rest,  to  pass  the  holidays  at  the 

paternal  residence;   not  that  he  had   deserved  any 

relaxation  of  the  kind  by  his  diligence,  but  this  sacred 

season  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  truce  between 

masters  and  boys,  and  besides,  I  dare  say  it  was  hoped 

that  during  these  few  days  he  would  think  of  behaving 

himself  better  and  working  harder,  and  would  come 

back  from  the  bosom  of  his  family,  loaded  with  weighty 

exhortations  and  affectionate  advice  which,  perhaps, 

might  have  the  desired  good  effect  that  the  scoldings 

and  punishments  of  his  masters  had  failed  to  secure. 

T 
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He  took  home  with  him,  moreover,  a  report  filled  with 
the  most  deplorable  accounts  of  his  work  and  conduct, 
which  probably  would  secure  him  a  by  no  means  ^^^e^ 
able  welcome  from  his  parents.     At  all  events,  he  was 
to  go  like  the  rest ;  so  all  at  once  it  struck  him  that 
he  had  better  collect  his  books  and  shut  them  up  in 
his  desk  till  his  return.     The  careless  fellow  had  a  bad 
habit  of  putting  off  to  the  last  moment  whatever  he 
had  to  do.     This  is  the  habit  of  a  great  many  other 
schoolboys,  and  even  schoolmasters  too,  and  it  is  a 
very  bad  habit,  for  it  obliges  them  to  do  with  precipita- 
tion and  negligence,  and  therefore  badly,  what  they 
might  have  done  carefully  and  properly  and  well  if 
they  had  only  thought  of  it- and  attended  to  it  in  good 
time.     Of  the  bad  results  of  this  habit  I  am  able  to 
give  you  a  sad  proof,  for  I  was  myself  the  innocent 
victim  of  such  haste  and  negligence. 

'  Pierre  Bertrand,  as  I  have  just  said,  had  waited  tiD 
the  last  moment  to  collect  his  books;  and  now  behold 
him  all  in  a  flurry  picking  them  up  here  and  there,  on 
the  benches,  on  the  tables,  below  them  just  as  likely. 
His  atlas,  having  lately  been  used  as  a  missile  weapon, 
was  lying  on  the  floor  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  his  slate  had  to  be  fished  out  from  behind  the 
stove,  in  which  unnatural  position  it  had  lain  ever  since 
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the  failure  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  master  to 
utilize  it  as  a  cooking  utensil.  As  fast  as  he  found 
them,  he  bundled  them  higgledy-piggledy  into  his 
desk,  and  just  as  he  was  going  to  shut  it  he  perceived 
that  I,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all,  was 
absent 

' "  Where  is  my  Greek  dictionary  ?  Have  you  seen 
my  Greek  dictionary  ? "  he  cried,  vainly  appealing  to 
his  joyful  and  excited  companions,  who,  like  him, 
were  waiting  to  be  sent  for. 

'  No  one  gave  him  any  answer ;  no  one  had  seen  me 
or  cared  to  think  about  me.  It  was  little  wonder  if  I 
escaped  any  but  a  most  thorough  and  careful  search. 
Several  days  before,  after  vagabondizing  in  every 
comer  of  the  room,  kicked  out  of  his  way  by  one, 
kicked  back  again  by  another,  I  had  sought  refuge 
under  the  planks  which  ran  round  the  schoolroom, 
serving  as  stands  for  the  boys*  desks,  and  supported 
by  brackets  raising  them  from  the  floor  at  short  dis- 
tances apart.  These  brackets  were  about  a  foot  high, 
and  between  each  of  them  was  a  dark  and  empty 

space,  in  one  of  which  I  was  well  able  to  remain  un- 

• 

perceived.  My  master  set  himself  to  look  for  me, 
and  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  seemed 
annoyed  at  having  lost  me;  but  he  had  not  succeeded 
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in  finding  me  when  the  door  was  opened  and  some- 
body called  out — 

' "  Pierre  Bertrand  wanted !" 

'  There  was  no  need  to  say  this  twice.  Good-bye  to 
the  search  for  such  an  insignificant  thing  as  myselt  He 
hurriedly  locked  his  desk,  caught  up  his  cap  and  ran 
off*,  saying — 

' "  Bah !  I  shall  find  it  when  I  conie  back.  Nobody 
will  eat  it  in  the  meanwhile.  The  rats  must  have 
bad  taste  if  they  can't  find  anything  nicer.*' 

'  He  left  the  room,  banging  the  door  after  him  of 
course,  and  I  was  abandoned  to  my  unhappy  fate. 

'  By  the  evening  all  the  boys  had  gone  except  two, 
whose  relations  did  not  live  in  France,  and  who  had 
no  other  friend  than  the  master  of  the  pensioa  Their 
companions  heartily  pitied  the  poor  fellows,  and  so 
did  I  at  first,  though  soon  my  feelings — ^but  I  will  tell 
all  about  it  in  due  time. 

'  M.  Rimbert  let  these  two  go  out  a  little  every  day, 
and  took  all  possible  trouble  to  procure  them  occupa- 
tion and  amusement  during  the  holidays.  Still,  they 
were  in  the  house  a  good  part  of  the  day,  and  since 
they  were  alone,  and,  as  it  were,  at  home,  for  want  of 
a  better,  no  objection  was  made  to  their  coming  and 
going  all  over  the  place  and  playing  wherever  they 
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pleased,  in  the  court,  in  the  garden,  even  in  the 
schoolroom.  Only  the  master's  private  apartments 
were  sacred  from  their  ravages. 

*  For  two  or  three  days  they  behaved  with  wonderful 
propriety,  till  one  morning  it  rained  heavily,  and  my 
two  young  friends  being  confined  within  doors  must 
needs  take  to  playing  marbles  in  the  schoolroom. 

'  The  game  had  gone  on  for  some  time ;  almost  all 
the  marbles  had  been  driven  out  of  the  triangle  that 
had  been  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  floor,  when  one  of 
the  players  took  a  ferocious  shot  with  a  splendid 
agate  marble,  which  missed  its  aim,  came  spinning 
right  across  the  room,  and  rolled  beneath  the  benches 
near  me.  The  owner  came  to  look  for  it,  and  peeping 
under  the  desk  found  me  also,  and  dragged  me  from 
the  retreat  where  I  had  been  lying  in  equal  obscurity 
and  security. 

'•'Hallo!    What's  this.?" 

' "  I  declare  it's  the  dictionary  of  that  stupid  of  a 
Bertrand,"  said  the  other,  recognizing  me  by  the 
coloured  stains  which  were  the  result  of  my  involun- 
tary intimacy  with  my  master's  botanical  collection. 

' "  How  jolly  dirty  it  is,"  said  his  companion, 
handling  me  with  an  air  of  disgust,  and  then  pitching 
me  on  to  a  table  which  shook  beneath  my  weight 
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*  There  was  some  satisfaction  in  coming  to  the  lij 
of  day,  though  I  should  rather  have  preferred  to  re- 
main in  my  ignoble  concealment.  When  fortunate 
we  do  not  know  our  own  blessings.  My  evil  destiny 
awaited  me  even  at  the  first  moment  of  my  release. 
I  fell  near  an  inkstand,  the  contents  of  which  had 
gone  to  sleep  during  the  holidays,  and  being  rudely 
awakened  by  my  sudden  arrival,  jumped  up  and 
splashed  over  my  cover.  No  doubt  my  boards  had 
fallen  from  their  high  estate  of  original  cleanliness, 
but  it  could  still  be  easily  seen  that  they  had  once 
been  white.  The  sprinkling  of  ink  that  I  had  just 
received  did  grave  damage  to  the  fragments  of  respec- 
tability that  my  appearance  still  possessed.  Accus- 
tomed as  I  now  was,  however,  to  misfortune  of  every 
kind,  1  should  have  supported  this  new  trial  without 
complaining.  I  was  able  to  look  upon  it  as  a  trifle. 
What  was  a  blot  more  or  less  to  me  now  ?  Nothing. 
But  this  accident  suggested  to  these  two  idlers  a  fresh 
form  of  amusement,  and  condemned  me  to  a  new 
martyrdom,  which  was  for  them  an  agreeable  way  of 
passing  their  time. 

*  "  Ah  !     I  have  splashed  it  with  ink,"  cried  one, 
seeing  the  disastrous  effect  of  my  fall  on  the  table: 

'  "  What  a  pity ! "  laughed  the  other. 
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*  "  Well,  it  certainly  was  scarcely  fit  to  be  touched 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  but  I  have  dirtied  it  more  than 
ever." 

'  "  Never  mind ;  I  think  you  have  cleaned  it  rather 
and  it  ought  to  be  grateful  to  you.  The  best  thing 
that  could  happen  to  it  would  be  to  get  covered  with 
blots  of  ink  and  then  nobody  would  see  what  a  mess 
it  was  in." 

' "  That's  true  enough." 

' "  Oh !     I  have  an  idea." 

*  *'  Out  with  it." 

*  "  Let  us  do  up  the  old  dictionary.  What  do  you 
say  to  washing  its  face } " 

* «  With  ink,  I  vote." 

'"The  very  thing!  Let's  make  a  regular  nigger 
of  a  dictionary.  That  will  be  only  proper,  for  it  is 
niggers  or  some  fellows  of  that  sort  who  talk  Greek." 

* "  All  right.  It  will  be  jolly  fun,  and  Bertrand 
won't  know  it  again  when  he  sees  it." 

* "  He  would  be  just  as  glad  never  to  see  it  again. 
Come  along ! " 

*  There  was  no  delay  in  carrying  out  this  fiendish 
proposal.  My  young  tormentors  improvised  brushes 
by  teasing  out  a  piece  of  rope,  and,  accompanying  the 
work  by  roars  of  laughter,  dabbed  me  all  over  with 
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'  "  Get  a  brush.     That  will  be  better." 

' "  Oh !  Look'  here !"  cried  the  other,  struck  with  a 
sudden  idea.  "  When  shoes  are  new  they  are  just  this 
beastly  colour,  but  if  you  put  some  blacking  on  and 
rub  them  hard,  you  can  soon  make  them  shine.  Let's 
get  a  shoe-brush  and  clean  the  dictionary." 

* "  What  fun  1  Do  you  know  where  the  blacking  is!" 

*  "No,  but  we  can  soon  find  it.     Come  along !" 

'  Alas !  he  only  spoke  too  truly.  These  monkeys 
were  allowed  to  run  all  over  the  house,  and  they  were 
not  long  of  ferreting  out  the  instruments  of  their 
malice.  In  five  minutes,  which  to  me  seemed  like  five 
hours,  they  returned  to  the  schoolroom  in  triumph, 
bearing  the  whole  apparatus  of  this  new  and  unknown 
torture,  brushes,  blacking  and  all.  I  shuddered  and 
commended  myself  to  the  protection  of  the  blue-eyed 
Minerva,  patron  goddess  of  dictionaries  and  grammars. 
But  I  knew  that  it  was  in  vain. 

*  They  stripped  off  their  coats  and  began  the  opera- 
tion. .  They  spat  on  me — ugh ! — dabbed  the  blacking 
on  my  cover — oh! — and  rubbed  me — ah! — with  all 
their  might,  till  they  were  quite  hot  and  tired  with  the 
exertion.  I  gasped  internally — I  besought  them  to 
spare  me,  but  they  did  not  even  deign  to  hear — 1 
ached  in  every  stitch — my  boards  burned — Hercules- 
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like  I  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  the  shirt  of  Nessus— 
I  hoped  that  at  least  I  might  take  fire  and  end  my 
life  by  the  noble  and  classical  process  of  incremation. 
At  length  I  was  released,  and  lay  black  and  brilliant 
as  a  dandy's  boots. 

•"See  how  it  shines!"  cried  the  boys,  rubbing  the 
perspiration  from  their  foreheads  with  the  sleeves  of 
their  shirts.  "  People  are  right  to  say  that  all  that 
glitters  is  not  gold.  Pierre  Bertrand  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  us  for  making  his  dirty  dictionary  into  a 
splendid  black  diamond." 

'  Then,  delighted  with  their  success,  and  refreshed 
by  their  rest,  they  returned  to  the  task  of  rubbing  me 
with  double  vigour. 

'  If  they  had  been  content  with  blacking  and  brush- 
ing me,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  not  have  willingly 
pardoned  them.  I  was  naturally  of  a  philosophical 
temperament,  and  always  held  that  what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured.  And  then,  I  must  confess,  that 
though  I  felt  humiliated  by  the  loss  of  my  original 
whiteness,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I  was  more  present- 
able now  than  I  had  been  for  some  time.  I  had  indeed 
become  as  black  as  an  Ethiopian,  but  I  was  at  least 
like  a  real,  respectable  Ethiopian,  not  a  half-washed, 
mongrel  one  as  before,  and  that  was  some  comfort 
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Besides,  the  blameless  Ethiopians  were  by  no  means  a 
people  to  be  despised,  for  we  know  on  excellent 
authority  that  they  were  on  visiting  and  even  on  din- 
ing terms  with  Olympus,  which  is  more  than  all  your 
parvenu,  white-faced  races  can  boast  of.  So  I  might 
not  have  retained  any  spite  against  these  urchins  if 
they  had  stopped  there.  But  I  was  not  at  the  end  of 
my  sufferings ;  the  success  of  this  infliction  only  en- 
couraged my  persecutors  to  new  designs  against  my 
peace. 

*" Isn't  it  fine!"  exclaimed  one  of  them,  clapping 
his  dirty  hands  and  surveying  me  with  pride. 

*  "  Splendid !"  replied  the  other. 

*  "  Bertrand  ought  to  be  very  glad  that  we  were  left 
at  school  to  do  it  for  him.  Everybody  will  envy  him 
his  dictionary  now." 

'  '*  Yes,  and  somebody  will  be  stealing  it  Look 
here!" 

*  And  he  took  a  pen  and  prepared  to  write  in  me. 

' "  Oh !  I  see.  You  are  going  to  make  it  safe  against 
thieves." 

*"Yes.  You  take  a  pen,  too,  and  we  will  write 
turn  about" 

* "  I  say,  look  out !  We  shall  get  into  a  scrape.  He 
will  se<2  that  it  was  us,  and  will  tell  the  master." 
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* "  How  stupid  you  are !  We  must  disguise  our 
handwriting." 

*  "To  be  sure — that's  the  way!"  said  the  one  who 
still  hesitated,  and  seizing  a  pen,  he  sat  down  opposite 
me,  beside  his  comrade. 

*  Without  making  more  than  three  preliminary  blota^ 
the  first  boy  then  began  to  scribble  on  my  title  page^    j 
holding  the  pen  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  his  writing 
from  being  recognized.    This  is  what  he  wrote. 

* "  He  wJio  steals  this  book  is  a ^^ 

*  Then  he  stopped,  drew  a  line  and  added — 

*  ''Seepage  317." 

*  "  Now,  it's  your  turn,"  he  said,  pushing  me  to  the 
second. 

'This  boy  turned  over  the  leaves  to  the  pfl^ 
mentioned,  on  which  he  wrote,  taking  the  same  pre- 
cautions and  making  about  the  same  number  of  blots— 

* "  Seepage  80." 

*  After  which  he  shoved  me  back  to  his  companion, 
who  on  page  80,  wrote — 

''' See  page  <^r 

*  And  so  they  went  right  through  me  till  they  amvcd 
at  my  last  page,  where  they  traced  in  enormous 
capitals  the  single  word — 

'"Thief!" 
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'  The  result  of  this  pleasant  recreation,  then,  was  to 
leave  me  covered  with  scribbling  between  my  leaves. 
Thus  every  day  I  lost  more  and  more  of  my  original 
dignity  and  splendour,  and  all  through  the  fault  of  my 
idle  master,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  ill-treating  me 
himself,  but  must  neglect  to  lock  me  up  and  make  me 
a  very  tramp  of  a  book,  exposed  to  the  most  disreput- 
able wanderings  and  misadventures. 

*  And  even  this  was  not  all.  The  Whitsunday  holi- 
days were  to  leave  upon  me  even  more  sorrowful 
souvenirs.  The  two  facetious  young  gentlemen  had 
only  made  a  beginning,  and  were  minded  to  per- 
petrate other  and  greater  outrages  upon  me. 

*  "  It's  all  very  well,  so  far,"  said  the  more  ingenious 
of  them.  **  If  any  one  takes  it  into  his  head  to  steal 
this  dictionary  he  will  learn  that  he  is  a  thief.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  We  must  show  him  what  will 
happen  to  people  who  steal,  and  I  know  how  to  do 
that" 

'  He  took  up  his  pen  again,  and  on  my  first  page, 
already  sufficiently  disfigured,  he  drew,  with  the  bold 
and  rapid  touch  peculiar  to  boyish  artists,  a  picture 
of  a  gallows,  whereon  was  suspended  a  man  in  whose 
features  careful  study  might  have  discovered  some 
resemblance  to  M.  Rimbert 
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*  "  Bravo !  Bravo ! "  cried  the  other  looking  on. 
'**Stop!     It  isn't  finished.     We  must  explain  the 

matter,  in  case  our  friend  the  thief  pretend  he  doesn't 
understand." 

*  And  he  wrote  beneath  the  picture  a  legend  well 
known  among  schoolboys. 

*  Aspice  Pierrot  pendu 
Qui  hunc  librum  n*a  pas  rendu. 
Si  hunc  librum  reddidisset. 
Pierrot  pendu  non  fiiisset.'  * 

*  "  Capital ! "  said  the  second  boy. 

*  "  Now  it's  my  turn." 

*  This  was  his  effusion  — 

*  **Si,  tent^  du  d^mon, 
Tu  derobes  ce  livre, 
Apprendj  que  tout  fripon 
Est  indigne  de  vivre." 

*  "  Now  robbers  are  properly  warned,  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  frighten  them  a  bit  more  by  some 

*  I  believe  I  have  given  in  one  of  my  other  stories  a  version  of  this 
legend  current  in  English  schools.  To  juvenile  critics  I  commend  the 
comparison  of  the  two  and  the  question  of  their  originality. 

■ 

*  Aspice  Pierrot  hung  on  a  pole, 
All  for  having  hunc  librum  stole } 
Si  Pierrot  reddidisset^ 

Pierrot  non  hxmg/uisset.* 

{ 
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striking  pictures.     Look  here !     I  am  going  to  draw 

a  fellow  caught  by  the  police." 

*  "There  is  no  more  room  on  the  title  page." 

* "  There  are  plenty  of  other  pages  though,"  and  the 
little  wretch  opened  me  right  in  the  middle,  and  drew 
a  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  a  ferocious  gendarme,  who, 
with  a  sword  like  a  spit  was  killing  a  robber  three 
times  as  big  as  himself 

* "  I  can  do  better  than  that,"  said  the  other,  and  set 
to  work,  making  a  drawing  of  the  same  kind  on 
another  page. 

*  The  first  felt  his  reputation  at  stake,  and  com- 
menced a  fresh  drawing  as  soon  as  his  companion 
had  finished.  Then  he,  in  his  turn,  rejoined  with  a 
new  effort,  and  the  artistic  contest  was  so  well  kept 
up  that  at  the  end  of  the  holidays,  that  is  to  say  in 
two  days,  I  was  quite  covered  with  silly  and  ridiculous 
sketches. 

'  The  Whitsunday  holidays  had  finished  at  length. 
But  during  this  short  time  what  had  I  not  been 
obliged  to  suffer.?  I  had  changed  colour  and  had 
become  an  illustrated  dictionary ! 

*  In  this  wretched  state  T  was  thrown  back  on  my 
master's  desk.  What  would  he  say  when  he  saw  me 
thus   metamorphosed  and — heaven  save  the  mark! 
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— ornamented.     Would  he   even   be  able  to   recog- 
nise me? 

*  Crushed  in  spirit,  disg^ced,  weary  of  life,  I  was  yet 
able  to  support  myself  by  the  consolations  of  philo- 
sophy.    The  consciousness  of  an  upright  mind  and 
sound  knowledge  is  still  with  us  in  the  profoundest 
depths  of  misfortune.     I  might  have  given  way  if  I 
had  been  a  vulgar,  unscholarly  work,  full  of  ignorant 
blunders   and   careless   misprints,  like  some  of  my 
fellow  creatures  in  the  world  of  books.     But  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity,  and  the  storms  of  adversity 
alike,  I  was  Planche's  Greek  dictionary,  against  which 
not  even  a  critic  had  dared  to  sneer,  and  my  pride  in 
my  own  value  grew  strong  in  proportion  as  the  out- 
ward evidences  of  it  disappeared. 

'  I  had  another  brief  consolation  of  a  more  ques- 
tionable character.  For  a  blissful  moment  I  tasted 
all  the  sweets  of  revenge — alas !  that  it  was  only  in  a 
dream — and  yet  let  me  not  regret  it,  for  is  not  the 
philosophic  mind  ever  magnanimous  }  I  was  dozing 
in  the  morning — for  we  learned  books  generally  sleep 
between  sunrise  and  noon.  I  was  asleep,  I  say,  on 
the  morning  of  the  boys'  return  to  school,  and  I  had 
a  dream  which  gave  me  a  fierce  pleasure.  I  dreamed 
that  in  answer  to  my  prayers,  Pallets  Minerva,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Zeus,  came  down  from  high  Olympus,  and  her 
sweet  eyes  shone  with  pity  for  my  sufferings  and 
burned  with  rage  against  my  tormentors.  And  her 
arms  glittered,  and  her  divine  shield  clanked,  and  the 
two  naughty  boys  trembled  and  fell  on  their  knees  in 
the  schoolroom  floor,  and  promised  to  be  good,  and 
not  to  do  it  again,  and  never  to  crib  their  exercises 
any  more.  But  with  a  gesture  of  disdainful  wrath 
she  awed  them  into  silence,  and  catching  them  up  by 
the  tails  of  their  coats,  stuffed  them  into  her  helmet, 
where  they  were  immediately  set  upon  by  a  nest  of 
young  owls  and  scratched  to  my  heart's  content,  for  I 
heard  their  screams.  The  goddess  did  not  long  re- 
main at  the  pension,  but  strode  into  the  street,  where 
she  had  left  the  President  of  the  Academy  holding  her 
balloon.  Into  this  she  stepped,  and  sailing  over  the 
roofs  of  the  astonished  Parisians,  made  her  swift  way 
to  Cape  Matapan,  where  was  the  terminus  of  a  branch 
of  the  underground  railway  that  Vulcan  had  just 
finished  making  to  the  infernal  regions.  A  special 
express  train  was  about  to  start ;  Pallas  took  a  first 
class  ticket,  had  her  prisoners  placed  in  the  dog-van, 
and  in  half-an-hour  they  arrived  at  Tartarus.  The 
tickets  were  taken  by  Cerberus,  at  the  very  sight  of 

whom  the  two  boys  looked   frightened   and  shrank 

U 
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bet  tbe  goddess  <^  wisdom  caught  hold  of  them, 
c  driL^iircd  them  cm  one  in  each  hand. 

•  *  I>  tboe  a  cooxt  held  to-day  ?**  she  asked  of  Cer- 
rer<25^  vbo  dared  not  refuse  to  reply,  though  he  was 
as  siirly  as  possible. 

*  *-  M.  Rhadamanthus  is  sitting  just  now,"  he  growled 
oct.  sboviag  all  his  £auigs 

*  In  m>e  minutes  the  unhappy  boys  foimd  themselves 
i::  the  pnesence  of  a  stem  judge,  dressed  in  cap  and 
^own,  who  listened  gravely  to  the  story  of  their  ill- 
usage  of  me,  and  after  \-ainly  calling  on  them  for  their 
cefeace,  proceeded  to  pass  sentence. 

•  The  c^e  of  them  who  had  shown  more  ingenuity  ifl 
tormenting  me.  and  had  first  proposed  this  kind  of 
amusement.  i»-as  treated  Ti4th  greater  severity.  He 
was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  beautiful  pl^X' 
^^Tound  near  the  pond  of  Tantalus,  and  there  to  work 
out  to  the  last  point  a  circular  decimal  sum  of  five 
thousand  figures.  The  other  ii-as  let  off  more  easily. 
He  \i*as  to  write  a  neat  and  complete  treatise  on  the 
various  meanings  of  Xoyoj^,  and  to  learn  by  heart  all  the 
^Regular  Greek  verbs  which  he  had  touched  in  loy 

i.wiUi  his  profane  caricatures. 

this  served  them  right,  and  was  chuck- 
their  dejected  looks ;  but  just  as  they  were 
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being  led  off  to  the  punishments  I  awoke  and  found  it 
was  only  a  dream,  and  that  two  servants  were  dusting 
the  schoolroom  and  otherwise  preparing  it  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  boys.  When  they  came  to  me  they  burst 
out  laughing,  and  would  not  touch  me.  I  strove  to  be 
calm,  patient,  resigned,  and  silently  awaited  fresh 
insults,  fresh  humiliations.* 


y^^'ite 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

TROUBLES  FOR  MYSELF  AXD  UT  HASTES. 

I  WAS  the  first  object  that  met  the  e>-es  of  my 
master  oa  his  return  to  school  As  I  said  is 
the  last  chapter,  I  had  beea  placed  on  his  desk,  so 
that  he  couldn't  help  seeing  mc  at  once  when  became 
to  look  up  his  other  books.  Then  this  is  wb^ 
happened. 

' "  Whose  on  earth  can  this  queer  looking  dicticHiar}' 
be  ?"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  say,  you  fellows;  does  this 
belong  to  any  of  you  ?"  he  added  in  a  loud  voice, 
addressing  the  other  boys  vho  were  busy  in  gettii$ 
out  their  own  books. 

'  They  looked  at  mc,  but  nobody  recognized  me  M 
claimed  me,  and  my  master  went  on — 

' "  If  none  of  you  will  have  it,  I  vriH  throw  it  into  the 
nuddle  (rf  the  room." 
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*  He  was  about  to  carry  out  this  threat,  when  it 
struck  him  that  he  might  as  well  look  to  see  if  there 
was  any  name  on  the  dictionary.  He  opened  me  and 
read  out  loud — 

*  **  Ex  libris  Petri  BertrandV 

*  A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  discomfiture,  and 
nobody  could  have  helped  laughing  who  saw  the  look 
of  amazement  upon  Pierre  Bertrand's  face. 

*"Mine! — It  is  mine  !"  he  cried,  and  began  rapidly 
to  turn  over  my  leaves  to  be  sure  that  it  was  his  after 
all,  for  he  could  scarcely  believe  it. 

"  Oh ! — ^Ah ! — I  say ! "  he  continued,  unable  to  re- 
press the  exclamations  of  anger  and  surprise-  which 
rose  to  his  lips  at  each  fresh  discovery  of  my  recent 
adornments.  "Who  has  been  doing  all  this.^  Who 
has  had  the  impudence  to  make  such  a  mess  of  my 
dictionary !    Just  see  what  they  have  done  to  it ! " 

*  Everybody  crowded  round  to  see,  and  laughed 
louder  than  before,  and  this  raised  Bertrand's  anger  to 
the  highest  pitch.     He  became  threatening. 

' "  I  am  going  to  tell  the  master.  You  shall  see  if 
it  is  anything  to  laugh  at!  The  fellow  who  has  done 
this  shall  laugh  in  another  way  very  soon,  I  promise 
him." 

*At  this  moment  the  mattre  d'^tude  gave  two  or 
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three  smart  taps  on  his  desk  with  a  ruler.  This  was 
the  usual  signal  by  which  the  boys  were  ordered  to  be 
silent  and  go  to  their  places  to  commence  work.  But 
my  master  was  too  much  excited  to  pay  attention  to 
it  Instead  of  sitting  down  like  the  rest  he  ran  up  to 
the  mattre  d'^tude,  and  held  me  out  for  his  inspection 

* "  See,  m'sieu,  what  has  been  done  to  my  Greek 
dictionary  during  the  holidays !" 

'"Well,  what  business  is  it  of  mine?"  said  the 
master,  without  deigning  to  cast  a  look  upon  me. 
"  Why  didn't  you  lock  up  your  dictionary  before  you 
went  away?" 

* "  But  m'sieu " 

* "  You  know  it  is  the  rule  that  before  leaving  for 
the  holidays  every  boy  shall  put  away  his  own  books.'. 

* "  But  m  sieu " 

*  "  It  is  all  your  own  fault" 

' "  But  m'sieu " 

* "  Answer  me.     Why  did  you  leave  it  about  ?" 

' "  But  m'sieu,  I  couldn't  find  it" 

* "  If  you  were  more  careful  with  your  books  you 
could  have  found  it,"  said  the  master  in  a  severe  tone. 
"We  all  know  how  you  look  after  them.     You  will  do 
me  two  hundred  lines   of  Quintus   Curtius  for  not 
having  put  away  your  books." 
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"*Ohl  I  sayl"  cried  my  young  master,  in  a  great 
rage. 

* "  A  hundred  lines  more  to  teach  you  to  be  sensible." 

*  **  It  isn't  fair,"  muttered  Pierre  Bertrand  as  he 
returned  to  his  place. 

* "  Hallo !  What  is  that  you  are  saying  ?"  asked  the 
mattre  d'^tude,  who  had  heard  him  perfectly  well,  but 
pretended  not  to,  that  he  might  not  have  to  punish 
the  boy  still  more  severely. 

*He  was  hoping  no  doubt  that  Pierre  Bertrand 
would  not  dare  to  repeat  his  insolent  answer,  but  he 
did  not  know  what  an  obstinate  and  rebellious  spirit 
he  had  to  deal  with.  Bertrand  had  taken  up  an 
attitude  of  defiance,  and  was  prepared  to  do  the  daunt- 
less hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  companions. 

* "  I  say,  that  it  isn't  fair — there !"  he  replied  staring 
hard  at  the  master,  and  then  flinging  himself  down 
into  his  seat  with  an  air  of  bravado. 

*  All  the  boys  had  raised  their  heads,  and  were  look- 
ing on  with  great  interest,  wondering  what  fearful 
thunderbolt  would  be  launched  from  the  desk  against 
their  audacious  schoolfellow.  But  the  master  re- 
mained dumb  with  astonishment  for  some  moments, 
and  then  in  a  voice  slow  and  calm  but  severe,  he  let 
fall  from  his  lips  this  appalling  sentence — 
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*  **  Pierre  Bertrand,  you  shall  be  deprived  of  leave  to 
go  out  for  a  fortnight." 

'  This  time  Bertrand  did  not  reply,  but  he  threw  me 
down  on  his  desk  with  such  violence  that  I  tumbled  on 
to  the  floor  and  broke  one  of  the  comers  of  my  boank 
It  was  always  on  me  that  the  weight  of  his  anger  fell; 
I  was  the  victim  of  his  fury  as  I  had  been  of  his  neg- 
ligence. If  I  had  been  able  to  cry  out  "it  isn't  fiur," 
I  should  have  done  so  with  more  reason  than  he, 

*  However,  when  I  was  a  little  recovered  from  tiiis 
rude  shock,  I  felt  a  certain  satisfaction,  I  confess  it 
with  humility,  to  think  that  my  master  had  got  into  a 
scrape  through  his  not  taking  care  of  me.  This  time 
I  was  very  effectually  avenged  and  no  mistake.  Ven- 
geance, they  say,  is  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  sweet  to  Greek  dictionaries  ? 

*  But  Pierre  Bertrand  was  not  at  the  end  of  the 
troubles  into  which  I  was  to  be  the  means  of  getting 
him,  and — which  was  worse — I  was  not  at  the  end  of 
my  own  sufferings.  The  fatal  carelessness  of  my 
master,  the  carelessness  which  was  to  blame  for  all  my 
former  misfortunes,  was  still  to  have  unhappy  results 
for  him,  and  alas !  for  me,  for  I  have  told  you  that  he 
always  vented  on  me  the  anger  roused  by  the  punish- 
ments I  drew  upon  him. 
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'  Some  little  time  afterwards,  one  Thursday,  the  boys 
were  writing  a  Greek  exercise  at  college;  and  as 
Pierre  Bertrand  had  during  the  holidays  been  well- 
lectured  by  his  parents  upon  his  idleness  and  back- 
wardness, he  had  taken  the  excellent  resolution  ot 
working  in  good  earnest,  so  he  carried  me  under  his 
arm  this  time.  Even  when  he  had  condescended  to 
take  me  to  college  on  former  occasions  it  was  only  for 
the  look  of  the  thing,  but  now,  I  ought  to  mention  it, 
he  had  the  firm  intention  of  making  use  of  me.  I 
doubt  if  this  good  resolution  was  anything  more  than 
a  fire  of  straw,  that  would  not  have  lasted  long  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  But  all  the  same 
it  must  be  confessed  that  for  once  he  set  to  work  in  a 
business-like  manner,  and  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
since  I  came  into  his  possession,  attempted  to  use  me 
properly,  to  his  great  misfortune  as  it  turned  out. 

*The  month  of  May  was  drawing  to  an  end.  It 
was  very  hot,  and  the  ardour  with  which  my  master 
plunged  into  the  unaccustomed  labour  of  study  made 
him  all  the  more  so.  He  perspired  a  good  deal  as  he 
kept  turning  over  my  leaves,  and  in  consequence, 
every  time  that  he  touched  me,  a  little  of  the  blacking 
with  which  my  boards  were  ornamented  came  off  on 
his  hands  without  his  noticing  it,  so  busy  was  he. 
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Now,  whenever  he  met  with  a  difficulty — and  boys 
who  have  been  idle  are  likely  to  meet  with  a  difficulty 
every  moment  in  doing  their  exercises — each  time  that 
he  was  puzzled,  he  rubbed  his  forehead,  scratched  his 
ear  or  passed  his  hand  under  his  chin,  till  it  came  to 
pass  that,  little  by  little,  the  blacking  was  transferred 
from  his  hands  to  his  face,  which  at  the  end  of  half-an- 
hour  presented  a  ludicrous  spectacle  that  was  not  long 
of  drawing  the  attention  of  his  idler  neighbours.    They 
chuckled,  grinned,  tittered,  poked  one  another,  pointed 
to  Bertrand,  and  made  such  a  disturbance  in  the  class, 
that  the  professor  in  his  turn  was  moved  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  brought  his  spectacles  to  bear  upon 
the  blackened  countenance  of  Bertrand,  who  had  been 
working  on  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  amuse- 
ment he  was  affording,  and  only  now  began  to  be 
aware  that  somehow  or  other  he  was  an  object  of 
public  notice.     Still  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  it 
was  he  whom  the  professor  was  looking  sternly  at  and 
crying  out  to — 

* "  How  dare  you }  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me^  you 
impertinent  buffoon } " 

'All  Bertrand's  masters  were  justly  in  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  him  as  one  of  those  idle  and  mischievous 
good-for-nothings  who  are  the  plague  of  every  school, 
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so  the  professor  naturally  believed  that  this  was  a  silly 
trick  of  his,  dohe  on  purpose  to  make  the  other  boys 
laugh  and  distract  them  from  their  lessons.* 

* "  Leave  the  room  this  moment,"  he  cried,  complet- 
ing Bertrand's  confusion  by  rushing  up  to  him  and 
dragging  him  from  his  place.  **  Leave  the  room,  I  tell 
you,  and  for  my  part  I  don't  care  if  you  never  re-enter 
it     Do  you  dare  to  disobey  me  ?" 

'It  was  no  use  for  my  master  to  protest  his 
innocence,  to  explain ;  he  was  not  listened  to ;  the 
professor  remained  wrathful  and  inexorable,  and  by  his 
orders  one  of  the  school  servants  came  to  take  my 
master  home. 

*  It  is  usual  to  punish  a  boy  severely  when  he  is  sent 
1>ack  in  this  way  to  his  boarding-house,  and  in  the 
present  instance  this  custom  was  not  neglected.  Ber- 
'trand  was  well-scolded  by  M.  Rimbert,and  immediately 
condemned  to  prison  and  dry  bread  and  water.  And 
all  this  because  he  had  not  taken  care  of  me  and  had 
left  me  lying  about  during  the  Whitsunday  holidays. 

'  I  dare  say  it  will  be  said  that  this  was  very  unfair, 

since  Bertrand  had  not  blackened  his  face  on  purpose, 

and  far  from  being  idle  and  noisy  as  usual,  was  on  the 

contrary  trying  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.      Certainly  it 

was  enough  to  disgust  him  with  good  behaviour,  that 
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he  found  himself  punished  when  for  once  in  his  life 
he  was  trying  to  carry  out  a  good  resolution.     But  a 
wise  dictionary  must  be  permitted  to  observe  that  if 
he  had  been  ^piocheur  instead  of  a  notorious  idler,  his 
story  would  have  easily  been  believed ;   but  no  one 
will  trust  the  wolf  even  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  reform  and  confine  himself  to  a  vegetable  diet 
This  only  shows,  my  boys — allow  a  poor  dictionary  to 
give  you  a  short  and  very  necessary  piece  of  advice— 
this  proves  that  a  good  reputation  is  always  worth 
having,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  gain  it 

'And  if  you  pity  Pierre  Bertrand  on  account  of  the 
scrape  he  got  into,  what  compassion  ought  you  not  to 
have  for  me  who  was  the  most  interested  party  in  the 
matter,  and,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  inoffensive  victim  of 
my  master's  faults. 

*  "  It  is  this  cursed  Greek  dictionary  of  mine  which 
was  the  cause  of  it  all,"  said  Pierre  Bertrand,  as  he  was 
going  into  prison,  after  having  washed  his  face  and 
hands.     **  But,  when  I  get  out,  we  shall  see ^" 

*  During  the  ten  hours  for  which  his  captivity  lasted, 
he  kept  nourishing  the  most  dreadful  jprojects  of  ven- 
geance against  me,  and  in  the  evening,  as  soon  as  he 
was  released,  he  came  eagerly  up  to  me,  caught  hold 
of  me  roughly  and  dragged  me  off  to  the  pump. 
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Arrived  there  he  pumped  away  for  several  moments 
with  a  ferocity  that  showed  how  angry  he  was,  and 
turning  the  spout  upon  me  exposed  me  to  such  a 
shower,  that  though  this  new  kind  of  baptism  was  only 
intended  for  my  boards,  my  leaves  also  were  penetrated 
by  it,  and  soon  I  had  not  a  single  dry  page  in  me. 
Then  he  rubbed  me  with  his  arm,  and  for  a  full  ten 
minutes  I  underwent  a  severe  cleansing,  at  the  end  of 
which  I  was  taken  back  into  the  schoolroom  in  a  sorry 
state.  My  cover  was  no  longer  black  indeed,  but  it 
had  not  become  white.  It  had  an  indescribable  tint 
which  was  not  grey  nor  blue,  but  an  ugly  mixture  of 
both.  As  for  my  poor  pages,  they  were  so  soaked, 
that  the  most  hard-hearted  of  second-hand  booksellers 
mrould  have  shuddered  to  see  me. 

'  After  this  terrible  operation  I  was  confined  to  my 
master's  desk,  and  he  promised  that  I  should  not  be 
taken  out  again  in  a  hurry.  I  heard  him  vowing  to 
one  of  his  companions  that  it  would  be  very  hot 
weather  indeed  before  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  fag 
at  his  Greek  again. 

'  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  thanks  to  the  repose 
that  Pierre  Bertrand,  faithful  to  his  word,  allowed  me 
to  enjoy  in  the  comer  to  which  he  had  banished  me, 
I  found  myself  somewhat  recovered,  though  I  still  re- 
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tained  cruel  marks  of  the  bath  which  I  had  been 
forced  to  undergo.    I  was  not  quite  dry ;   in  fact,  I 
never  entirely  got  rid  of  a  certain  dampness,  and  I 
always  retained  the  disagreeable  smell  of  a  book  that 
has  been  thoroughly  wet    A  bit  of  my  cover  had  by 
this  time  been  broken  off,  leaving  my  leaves  partly 
exposed,  so  that  all  the  world  might  see  how  they 
began  to  be  ragged  and  dogs-eared.     Grey  and  yellow 
stains  were  added  to  the  former  ornaments  of  my 
unhappy  pages.       My  stitching  was   loosened,  my 
boards  began  to  give  signs  that  they  would  not  hold 
together  much  longer.    Ah  me !  life  is  a  short  and 
sorrowful  business. 

*  In  this  wretched  situation  I  tried  to  console  my- 
self by  thinking  that  I  should  at  least  be  able  to  pass 
in  repose  the  rest  of  my  old  and  feeble  existence. 
The  resolution  that  my  master  had  taken  to  make  no 
more  use  of  me  was  too  congenial  to  his  idle  disposi- 
tion to  be  easily  shaken.  My  hope  was  so  far  well 
founded;  and  I  believe  that  nothing  would  have 
happened  to  dispel  it,  and  that  I  should  have  enjoyed 
a  quiet  life  till  the  long  holidays  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  kidney  beans  with  which  I  had  as  disastrous  rela- 
tions as  I  had  formerly  had  with  Pierre  Bertrand's 
collection  of  wild  flowers.      It    was    decreed  that 
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vegetable  substances  of  all  kinds  were  to  have  an 
unfortunate  influence  on  my  destiny. 

'  "Oh !  very  likely  I "  people  will  say.  "  What  can 
a  Greek  dictionary  possibly  have  had  to  do  with  kidney- 
beans  ? " 

*  What  indeed  ?  Alas  !  the  rest  of  the  lamentable 
tale  of  my  adventures  will  furnish  only  too  complete 
an  answer  to  such  a  question.  The  relations  of  which 
I  speak  were  indirect,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  none 
the  less  real,  painfully  real.  But  that  you  may  under- 
stand me  better,  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  make 
a  little  digression,  which  at  first  sight  may  seem  to 
have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  my  fortunes  and 
misfortunes,  but  which  in  fact  was  only  too  intimately 
connected  with  them. 

'  Bearing  this  in  mind,  will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  go  on  to  the  next  chapter,' 


I 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  KIDNEY-BEANS. 

HIS  digression  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter  brings  us  one  Friday  to 
the  dining  hall  of  M.  Rimbert's  boarding-house.    Now, 
I  must  tell  you  that,  either  from  foolish  fancy  on  thdr 
part,   or  because  they  considered   them  to  be  too 
frequently  served  at  dinner,  M.  Rimbert's  boys  had 
thought  fit  to  take  a  great  dislike  to  kidney-beans,  and 
used  to  indulge  in  a  little  suppressed  grumbling  every 
time  that  this  vegetable  appeared  on  the  table.    This 
wasn't  at  all  fair  of  them,  for  I  have  often  heard  them 
agree  among  themselves  that  they  were  well  enough 
cooked  and  served  up,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  large 
number  who  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  turn  up  thdr 
noses  at  these  vegetables,  which,  to  their  great  dis- 
pleasure, formed  part  of  the  regular  diet  of  the  board- 
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ing-house.  I  may  here  take  an  opportunity  of  saying 
to  any  young  gentlemen  who  may  chance  to  read  my 
story,  that  they  are  about  the  most  difficult  people  in 
the  world  to  please,  and  that  they  never  seem  to 
think  of  the  enormous  pains  which  the  mistress  of  a 
school  has  to  take  to  vary,  their  food  in  certain 
seasons. 

'This  hint  being  given,  I  return  to  M.  Rimbert's 
boys,  who  were  no  easier  to  please  than  other  school- 
boys, perhaps  rather  less  so.  Madame  Rimbert  had 
perceived,  or  perhaps  had  been  informed  by  one  of 
her  pets  among  the  smaller  boys,  of  the  antipathy  to 
these  beans,  and  it  gave  her  a  good  deal  of  annoyance. 
She  had  arranged  to  have  them  only  once  a  week  in- 
stead  of  twice,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  of  the 
house,  but  the  little  despots  were  not  a  bit  better 
pleased  at  this  concession,  and  thought  it  was  still 
once  too  often.  It  was  always  at  Friday  s  dinner  that 
the  vegetable  detested  by  the  pupils  made  its  appear- 
ance as  the  second  dish. 

*The  Friday  of  which  I  speak,  then,  was  "  bean  day," 
and  it  appeared,  as  I  heard  from  my  master  and  one 
of  his  companions  who  were  talking  over  the  matter 
in  the  schoolroom,  that  this  day  the  nasty  stuff,  as 
they  called  it,  had  been  very  badly  received  by  the 
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bDys.  vbo  hitherto  had  not  dared  to  complain  openly 
cc  ihc  subject.  Some  had  been  contented  with  grum- 
bocg  in  secret,  others  had  protested  after  a  fashion  by 
leaving  their  portion  on  their  plates,  but  no  one  had 
dared  to  speak  out  his  dislike  to  the  dry  v^etables. 
On  this  Friday,  howe\-er,*  it  was  no  longer  so.  When 
tbe  bo«  saw  the  second  dish  brought  in,  they  gave  ex- 
pression to  their  dissatisfaction  and  spoke  out 

' "  These  beans  again  !'*  excl^med  some  of  the  most 
courageous.  "  We  can't  stand  this !  We  don't  want 
anv  more  of  them.'* 

•-WelL  jtHing  gentlemen,  what's  the  matter?" 
asked  Madame  Rimbert,  who  \i*as  alii'ays  present  at 
the  bo\-s*  dinner.  She  hoped  by  this  little  rebuke  to 
put  a  stop  at  once,  to  the  discontent,  but  she  didnt 
know  the  animals  she  had  to  deal  mth. 

*The  first  marks  of  dissatisfaction  given  by  the  boldest 
had  set  fire  to  the  po^ixier  and  encouraged  even  the 
most  timid.  Madame  Rimbert's  voice  was  immediately 
dro^raed  by  those  of  the  mob  of  boys. 

'"Do\ni  \i*ith  the  beans — down  with  the  beans!* 
was  shouted  from  every  comer  of  the  dining-room. 

*  A  few  boys,  however,  more  hungry  than  the  others 

I 

or  less  desirous  to  eat  their  bread  dry,  set  to  work  ofl 
thdr  share  of  the  beans  without  saying  a  word    But 
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the  discontented  were  by  far  the  greater  number,  and 
went  on  crying— 

* "  Down  with  the  beans !  We  don't  want  any  more 
of  them." 

*  This  was  a  regular  breaking  out.  At  such  evident 
signs  of  rebellion,  Madame  Rimbert  was  carried  away 
by  wrath,  and  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice  which  could 
be  heard  above  the  disturbance^ — 

* "  Gentlemen — gentlemen — what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  noise  ?  Hold  your  tongues  at  once,  or  if  you 
don't " 

*  She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  no  doubt  reckoning 
on  the  effect  which  this  vague  threat  would  produce. 
But  the  rhetorical  figure  which,  without  knowing  it, 
she  had  just  made  use  of,  had  not  the  expected  result. 
The  boys'  blood  was  up,  and  the  voices  of  the  young 
rebels,  though  less  numerous  this  time,  repeated  their 
impudent  cries. 

*  Madame  Rimbert  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
firm  and  severe  if  she  did  not  wish  to  lose  her  authority 
for  ever.  She  compressed  her  lips  and  frowned,  then, 
after  hesitating  an  instant,  like' a  judge  who  deliberates 
with  himself  on  the  sentence  which  he  is  going  to  pro- 
nounce, she  exclaimed  suddenly  in  a  loud  and  angry 
voice — 
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'"All  of  you  boys  will  stay  in  after  dinner  and  write 
out  for  me  the  verb  beamoJ* 

*  Judge  of  the  astonishment,  anger  and  indignation 
of  the  good  lady  when  at  the  mcKnent  when  she 
expected  to  see  the  boys  awed  into  silence  by  the 
proclamation  of  this  punishment,  she  heard  neariy 
every  one  of  them  burst  out  laughing,  aiki  saw  the 
masters  themselves  turn  away  their  faces  to  hide  a 
smile.  As  for  M.  Rimbert,  who  had  heard  the  noise 
and  came  into  the  dining-room  just  in  time  to  hear 
the  conclusion  of  his  wife's  speech,  he  did  not  laii^ 
but  he  blushed  up  to  the  ears  and  looked  at  her  shaiply 
as  if  to  say, 

' "  Madame  Rimbert,  3rou  have  made  a  great  fool  ot 
yourself" 

'  The  worthy  dame  was  not  long  of  finding  that  out 
She  was  an  excellent  person,  whose  education  was 
only  sufficient  to  help  her  in  keeping  her  accounts  and 
managing  her  house.  She  was  able  to  look  afler  the 
boys  with  motherly  care,  and  was  very  kind  about 
attending  to  them  in  illness ;  in  fact  she  had  all  the 
good  qualities  necessary  for  the  mistress  of  a  boardii^- 
house,  but  certainly  Latin  was  not  her  strong  point 
She  had  often  heard  her  husband  and  the  other 
masters  give  the  boys  Latin  verbs  to  write  as  im- 
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positions,  and  she  had  remarked  that  these  verbs  ended 
in  Oy  so,  when  she  ordered  them  to  do  the  verb  beano 
as  a  punishment,  she  never  thought  that  she  could  be 
talking  nonsense.  It  was  what  one  may  call  kitchen- 
Latin. 

*  The  boys  were  still  unable  to  stop  laughing,  and  M. 
Rimbert  didn't  know  what  to  do.  He  did  not  like  to 
tell  them  that  his  wife  had  made  a  mistake,  that  beano 
was  not  a  Latin  verb  at  all,  for  that  would  have  caused 
Madame  Rimbert  to  lose  her  authority  over  the  boys, 
so  be  cried  out  angrily — 

* "  Silence !  Be  quiet,  boys.  You  have  heard  the 
imposition  which  madame  has  just  given  you.  I 
double  it,  to  punish  you  for  your  impudent  laughter." 

'At  these  words,  pronounced  in  a  severe  tone  by 
their  master,  and  which  indeed  they  by  no  means 
expected,  the  boys  became  quiet  all  at  once  and 
looked  at  each  other.  Monsieur  Rimbert  did  not  stop 
there,  he  gave  each  boy  a  bit  of  bread,  and  sent  them 
all  off  without  any  dessert  to  the  schoolroom,  where 
they  were  to  be  kept  in  during  their  usual  playtime. 

'  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone  with 
his  wife,  M.  Rimbert  explained  to  her  the  mistake  she 
had  made  ;  and  perhaps  scolded  her  well  for  it.  But 
that's  no  business  of  mine,  it  is  only  a  guess  on  my 
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part,  for  I  was   in  the  schoolroom,  and  cannot  be 
supposed  to  know  what  passed  in  their  private  apart 
ment     But  I  can  tell  you  what  took  place  in   my 
hearing. 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  goodness  of  boys'  characters 
when  they  are   taken  individually,   there   is   always 
plenty  of  instinctive  mischievousness  among  them  which 
develops  itself  when  they  are  together  in  a  body.    I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  it,  but  it  is  the  truth, 
and  I  have  too  often  proved  it  at  my  own  expense, 
poor  dictionary  that  I  am,  not  to  have  a  right  to  speak 
out  frankly  my  opinion  on  this  subject     They  are 
especially  well-pleased  when  some  accident  puts  their 
masters  in  a  difficult  situation  with  regard  to  them, 
and  seems  to  give  them  an  advantage  over  these  ill- 
used  gentlemen.      My  master  and  his  friends  were  no 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  as  you  will  see.     They 
saw  quite  well  why  M.  Rimbert  had  doubled  their  im* 
position — ^they  didn't  doubt  his  knowledge  of  Latin^ 
so  they  laid  their  heads  together  to  take  advantage  of 
the  scrape  his  wife  had  got  him  into,  and  when  he 
appeared  in  the  schoolroom,  as  they  were  just  setting 
about  this  queer  task,  one  of  them,  as  no  doubt  he  had 
arranged  with  the  others,  stepped  towards  him  and 
asked  him  with  an  appearance  of  perfect  simplicity- 
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'"What  conjugation  are  we  to  make  this  verb, 
please?" 

' ' "  The  first,"  answered  M.  Rimbert 

' "  Beano — beanas—ieanavi — that's  the  way,  isn't  it, 
monsieur?" 

'"That's  it,"  replied  the  imperturbable  M.  Rimbert 
without  the  least  sign  of  confusion. 

*  And  the  young  gentleman  returned  to  his  place  a 
little  disappointed  at  not  having  obtained  the  result 
he  had  hoped  from  his  impertinent  question. 

*  Another  boy,  next  day,  in  a  Latin  exercise  where 
he  had  to  translate  he  has  beeti^  had  the  audacity  to 
put  beanavity  and  gave  up  the  exercise  to  M.  Rimbert. 

*  "What  do  you  mean  by  this  word  ?"  said  he,  pre- 
tending not  to  understand  the  joke. 

* "  I  mean't  it  for  he  has  been^  sir." 

M.  Rimbert  simply  tore  up  the  exercise  without 
saying  a  word.  Wasn't  it  rather  a  shame  of  the  boy  to 
try  to  take  advantage  of  his  master's  embarrassment  ? 

*  This  occurrence,  far  from  diminishing  the  pension- 
naires'^  dislike  to  beans,  only  increased  it.  Twice  the 
detested  vegetables  had  appeared  at  dinner  since  the 
day  of  the  verb  beano.  There  had  been  no  more  open 
gfrumbling,  but  no  less  silent  discontent,  and  an 
attentive  observer  might  have  seen  among  the  boys 
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'  From  that  time  my   former  s^ 
without  hope  of  recall.     The  Eumiq 
ably  k-agued  against  me ;  the  Fal 
their  dread  decree ;  the  Harpies  C 
and  mischief  held  me  as  their  i 
on  to  a  fearful  future  that  bristljB 
catastrophes, ' 
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certain  signs  of  a  storm  that  was  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing forth.  In  play-hours,  instead  of  getting  up  some 
game  as  they  used  to  do,  they  gathered  in  little  groups 
and  talked  in  a  low  voice.  About  what  ?  I  happen 
to  be  able  to  tell  you,  for  some  of  these  councils  were 
held  in  the  schoolroom,  and  my  master  was  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  orators.  It  was  about  nothing  less  than 
a  plot  which  was  to  burst  forth  next  Friday — ^the  day 
of  the  beans. 

'  This  was  the  plan  agreed  upon.     The  boys  were  to 
go  to  the  dining  room  as  usual,  to  eat  their  dinner 
without  saying  anything,  until  the  beans  appeared, 
and  then  were  to  sit  in  silence  before  the  plates  on 
which  these  interdicted  vegetables  were  to  remain  un- 
touched.    They  knew  very  well  that  thus  they  should 
annoy  Madame  Rimbert,  and  they  reckoned  that  she, 
in  her  good  nature,  would  not  like  to  see  them  deprived 
of  part  of  their  dinner.      One  of  the  most  mischievous 
of  them,  Magon  by  name,  a  particular  friend  of  my 
master,  had  proposed  this  way  of  protestation,  and 
had  showed  what  would  be  the  result  of  it 

* "  This  is  all  we  have  to  do,''  he  said.  "  Madame 
will  be  vexed  to  see  us  not  eating,  and  then  she  will 
not  give  us  any  more  beans — perhaps  she  won't  yield 
at  once — but  if  we  get  them  next  Friday  we  can  do 
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lie  same  thing,  and  keep  on  doing  it  till  we  get  rid  of 
Jie  beastly  stufifl  Monsieur  and  madame  will  kick  up 
i  row,  but  they  can't  punish  us  if  we  don't  make  a 
loise  as  we  did  the  other  time.  I  suppose  we  needn't 
eat  unless  we  like." 

*This  proposition  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
Some  of  the  boys  at  first  refused  to  agree  to  it,  but  as 
lie  plot  was  made  by  the  biggest  fellows,  the  recusants 
jyere  easily  brought  over  by  persuasive  and  striking 
irguments.  Whoever  would  not  enter  into  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  beans,  should  get  a  good  thrashing. 
Such  was  the  manifesto  set  forth  by  the  leaders. 

*  The  famous  Friday  came  at  length,  and  all  went 
>ff  as  had  been  agreed  upon.  M.  Rimbert,  who  had 
3een  secretly  informed  of  what  was  going  to  happen, 
ras  in  the  dining-room.  He  made  a  speech  to  the 
boys,  telling  them  to  eat  what  was  given  them,  and 
that  this  was  not  the  way  to  persuade  Madame  Rim- 
bert to  do  as  they  wished.  But  all  he  could  say  was  not 
enough  to  make  the  boys  yield.  They  didn't  speak 
a  word  and  wouldn't  touch  the  beans  on  their  plates. 

'  After  waiting  ten  minutes,  and  again  urging  them 
not  to  be  silly,  M.  Rimbert  lost  patience,  and  told  the 
boys  that  they  should  all  be  kept  in  both  that  day 
and  next  Sunday. 


CHAPTER  X. 


I  GO  INTO  ACTION. 


^T  was  this  punishment  inflicted  by  M.  Rim- 
bert  on  the  whole  pension  which  led  to  my 
playing  part  in  this  affair  of  the  kidney-beans. 

*"Oh!  it's  too  bad  !"  murmured  the  boys  as  they 
left  the  dining-hall.  "  Punishing  us  because  we  did 
not  choose  to  eat !  As  if  we  are  not  free  not  to  feel 
hungry  unless  we  please !" 

* "  Because  we  are  at  school,  that's  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn't  be  masters  of  our  own  stomachs." 

* "  If  we  don't  like  beans,  he  can't  force  us  to  eat 
them.  So  long  as  we  are  quiet  and  don't  make  a  row, 
and  keep  to  leaving  these  horrid  vegetables  alone,  he 
has  no  business  to  punish  us." 

'  "  No,  no !  He  has  no  right" 

***It's  disgusting!" 

'«  Horrid!" 
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*«  Hateful!" 

*"  Tyrannous!" 

'"Low!" 

'"Mean!" 

' "  Unfair." 

' "  We  oughtn't  to  put  up  with  it." 

* "  No  1  we  won't  put  up  with  it" 

' "  We  should  rebel." 

'"Yes!  yes!" 

*  These  remarks,  carried  on  in  a  low  voice,  circulated 
among  the  boys  while  they  were  on  their  way  from 
the  dining-hall  to  the  schoolroom,  which  they  entered 
in  a  very  dissatisfied  humour.  A  storm  was  brewing; 
the  least  thing,  a  single  word,  might  make  it  burst 
forth.  The  master  on  duty  failed  to  comprehend  the 
danger  of  the  situation.  He  did  not  notice  the  temper 
of  the  boys,  and  when  he  had  mounted  his  desk  he 
looked  round  with  a  smile  and  said — 

' "  Ah  !  messieurs  the  conspirators,  you  see  what  you 
gain  by  plots.  Here  you  are,  condemned  to  beans 
like  the  national  guard." 

*  This  was  an  allusion  to*  the  prison  of  the  national 
guard,  which  was  popularly  known  as  "  the  bean  hotel." 
The  master  thought  he  was  making  a  nice  little  joke, 
but  the  boys  were  not  of  the  same  opinion.     Their 
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wrath  was  brought  to  a  head  by  this  facetiousness. 
The  spark  had  been  put  to  the  mine.  So,  when  the 
master,  after  having  a  laugh  all  by  himself  at  his  piece 
of  fun,  ordered  the  young  prisoners  to  go  to  their 
places  and  commence  work,  he  suddenly  met  with  an 
expected  outburst  of  insubordination. 

' "  No !  no !  It  isn't  fair.  We  won't !"  cried  all  the 
boys  with  one  accord. 

*  And  immediately,  without  any  one  being  able  to 
say  who  began,  a  number  of  books  commenced  to  be 
thrown  about  the  room ;  grammars,  dictionaries,  spcll- 
ing-books  came  flying  in  all  directions,  high  and  low, 
right  and  left,  here  and  there,  in  the  middle  of  a 
hullaboo  enough  to  make  one  deaf. 

*  The  pupils  of  the  pension  Rimbert  had  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  and  now  I  came  into  actioa  You 
know  Pierre  Bertrand's  character  too  well  to  doubt  for 
an  instant  that  he  was  one  of  the  ringleaders.  The 
tumult  had  scarcely  commenced  before  I  had  already 
made  six  journeys  across  the  room,  suflTering  several 
contusions  and  losing  ever  so  many  of  my  leaves. 
You  see  now  how  my  relations  with  the  kidney-beans, 
although  indirect,  were  only  too  real,  and  were  of  a 
kind  to  do  me  serious  harm. 

'  This,  however,  was  only  the  prelude  of  the  insur- 
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rection.  It  was  going  to  last  for  some  time  and  to 
cause  me  more  cruel  sufferings  than  any  which  I  had 
yet  undergone.  The  matire  d'^tude,  taken  by  surprise, 
did  not  for  a  minute  understand  what  had  happened, 
but  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  boys  had  fairly  mutinied, 
he  thought  Ihe  matter  so  important  as  to  require  the 
presence  of  M.  Rimbert  himself,  and  hurried  out 
of  the  room  to  look  for  him.  This  imprudent  re- 
treat completely  gave  the  disturbance  the  character 
of  an  open  revolt,  for  the  master  was  hardly  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door  before  Pierre  Bertrand 
cried — 

*" Don't  let  him  in  again!  Let  us  throw  up  ^ 
barricade."  A  general  cheer  greeted  this  daring  pro- 
posal. 

'** Bravo!  bravo!  Yes,  yes!  Barricades!  barri- 
cades!" was  repeated  on  all  sides  and  in  every  tone 
by  the  excited  mob  of  boys. 

'  At  once  they  set  to  work.  The  door  was  shut  and, 
by  way  of  bolt,  a  ruler  was  inserted  in  the  staple  of 
the  lock.  Then  tables,  forms,  and  even  the  master's 
desk,  were  taken  from  their  places,  dragged  over  the 
floor  and  piled  up  against  the  door,  in  case  the  im- 
provised bar  should  give  way.  This  geineral  upsetting 
of  the  furniture  was  effected  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
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then  the  rebels  indulged  in  a  dance  of  triumph,  accom- 
panied by  shouts  of  defiance. 

* "  Let  them  come  in  now,  if  they  can !"  cried  my 
master. 

* "  We  have  got  the  upper  hand,  this  time,  and  now 
we  can  revolt  at  our  ease." 

* "  Citizens !"  exclaimed  his  friend  Magon,  assuming 
an   oratorical   position    upon    an    overturned   desk. 

**My  friends,  my  fellow  countrymen,  hear  me! 
We  stand  at  this  moment  on  the  top  of  a  yawnii^ 
crisis.  Four  hundred  centuries  look  down  upon  us 
from  that  ceiling.  An  hour  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
stupendous  significance  has  at  length  arrived.  Upon 
our  courage  and  devotedness  it  depends  whether  the 
divine  goddess  of  liberty  shall  soar  divinely  downwards 
among  us  with  her  divine  strength  and  beauty,  or 
whether  on  the  other  hand  we  shall  once  more  fall 
wretched  victims  to  a  servitude  more  degraded  and 
galling  than  the  world  has  ever  seen,  since  first  the 
Romans  brought  the  proud  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
under  their  cruel  yoke,  and  the  cannon  of  Caesar  and 
Numa  Pompilius  thundered  the  dread  words  of  doom 
against  the  wigwams  of  the  Incas.  To  us,  too,  is  this 
glorious  mission  vouchsafed !  My  fellow  citizens,  let 
me  remind  you  that  above  all  things  firmness  and 
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boldness  and  discretion  and  moderation,  and— and 
— ^and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  are  imperatively  necessary, 
and  that  your  names  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  tears  of  unspeakjable  gratitude  or  curses  of  eternal 
scorn." 

*  Here  the  orator  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  was 
rewarded  by  a  burst  of  cheers  and  laughter.  But  this 
sort  of  thing  was  not  so  much  to  the  taste  of  Pierre 
Bertrand,  who  leapt  on  the  barricade,  and,  waving  his 
cap  in  the  air,  set  to  work  bellowing  till  he  was  out  of 
breath — 

* "  Down  with  the  beans !  Down  with  the  masters ! 
Down  with  the  pension!  Down  with  everything! 
Abas!  Abas!  Abas!     Ah!  ah!  ah!" 

*  All  the  boys  followed  his  example,  and  began  to 
howl  as  if  they  were  trying  to  deafen  each  other. 
Presently  some  one  struck  up  a  song,  which  had 
hitherto  been  whispered  about  among  the  boys  in 
secret,  but  was  now  taken  up  by  every  voice  and 
roared  out  in  full  chorus  as  the  paean  of  the  re- 
volutionary movement, — 

.  *  "  Allons,  enfans  du  pension, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive, 
Centre  nous  de  la  detention 
Des  pensums  sent  menaces. 
Entendez-vous  dans  les  cours 
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*"No !"  squeaked  out  one  of  the  young  rebels,  dis- 
guising his  voice. 

'This  impertinent  answer  having  been  given  to  the 
master's  summons,  the  momentary  hush  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  boys  once  more  began  to  encourage 
themselves  by  howls. 

* "  Very  well,  gentlemen ;  you  shall  see,"  cried  the 
master  wrathfully,  and  at  once  gave  orders  to  one  of  the 
man  servants  to  get  into  the  schoolroom  by  a  window. 

*  This  was  easier  said  than  done.  The  window  in 
question  was  big  enough,  but  it  only  opened  at  the 
top,  the  lower  part  having  been  built  up  to  hinder 
the  boys  from  looking  out.  But  the  servant  did  not 
shrink  from  the  dangerous  duty.  Presently  his  head 
appeared  at  the  open  part  of  the  window,  but  in  a 
moment  Pierre  Bertrand  took  aim  with  me,  and  I 
came  banging  against  the  nose  of  the  forlorn  hope,  who 
at  once  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  while  the  force  of  the 
shock  made  me  fall  back  into  the  schoolroom.  A  loud 
cheer  from  the  besieged  greeted  this  repulse  of  the 
enemy. 

'  In  the  hands  of  my  unworthy  master  I  had  become 
a  weapon  of  war.  After  having,  at  the  bidding  of  his 
silly  whims,  performed  so  many  duties  altogether  un- 
congenial to  my  disposition  and  unsuited  to  my  cap- 
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abilities,  it  was  only  left  that  in  my  premature  old  age 
I  was  to  be  utilized  as  a  projectile.  If  he  had  been 
contented  with  that  even !  But  no,  his  turbulent  and 
rebellious  spirit  was  going  to  bring  me  to  the  extremity 
of  misfortune,  by  putting  me  to  the  humiliating  and 
dangerous  duty  of  stopping  a  hole. 

*  The  assailants  did  not  again  attempt  the  assault 
by  the  window,  probably  regarding  it  as  hopeless. 
The  boys  triumphed  and  rejoiced,  silly  fellows ! 

' "  We  are  victorious  !      Hurrah !   hurrah !    A  bas 
Rimbert!" 

*  But  their  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  Before 
long  their  enthusiasm  was  somewhat  checked  by  a 
dull  noise  that  was  unexpectedly  heard  at  the  other 
side  of  the  schoolroom.  It  was  as  if  some  one  was 
thumping  on  the  wall. 

*" What's  that.?"  cried  the  insurgents,  uneasily. 

*  And  hurrying  to  the  place  from  which  the  noise 
proceeded,  they  recognized  the  sound  of  blows  of  ^ 
pick-axe.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  masters 
were  carrying  on  the  siege  of  the  schoolroom  in  earnest 
and  were  resolved  to  make  a  regular  breach  and  take 
them  by  storm.  In  that  part  of  the  wall  there  h^ 
once  been  a  door,  which  had  been  closed  up  aO^ 
covered  by  a  slight  wainscot,  too  slight  to  resist  long 
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the  attack  that  was  now  being  made  on  it.  M.  Rim- 
bert,  like  a  good  general,  had  picked  out  the  weakest 
part  of  the  fortifications,  and  was  rapidly  pushing  on 
his  works.  The  besieged  began  to  look  grave,  and  a 
piece  of  plaster  which  suddenly  fell  into  the  school- 
room at  their  feet  showed  them  that  their  anxiety  was 
only  too  well-founded. 

* "  Let  us  barricade  this  other  door  that  they  are 
trying  to  open,**  cried  some  of  the  most  excited. 

'"Impossible!"  replied  the  more  sensible  among 
them.  "  We  can't  do  it  without  weakening  the  bar- 
ricade at  the  other  door  too  much,  and,  anyhow, 
there  will  not  be  time." 

' "That's  true." 

*  A  panic  began  to  spread  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
surgents. Everybody  spoke  at  once,  asking  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  unable  to  agree. 

* "  Let  us  resist  to  the  last/'  said  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders.    "A  revolt  is  such  fun  !" 

* "  Let  us  surrender,"  said  others.  "  It  is  very  silly 
to  revolt." 

*  But  all  began  to  feel  somewhat  penitent,  for  they 
saw  the  end  of  their  outbreak  approaching  fast,  and 
then  the  amusement  would  have  to  be  paid  for.  My 
master,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  among  the  loudest 
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of  those  who  proposed  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  and 
he  wished  to  make  a  grand  effort.  As  soon  as 
he  saw  the  first  opening  made  in  the  wall,  he 
caught  hold  of  me,  and  running  forward  to  the  place 
attacked,  stuffed  me  into  the  hole.  I  was  not  long 
in  this  position  without  finding  that  it  was  one  of 
great  danger ;  a  vigorous  blow  of  a  pick-axe  came 
and  hit  me  right  in  the  middle,  penetrating  half 
through  my  body  and  knocking  me  back  into  the 
schoolroom. 

*Just  as  I  received  this  severe  wound,  the  revolt 

« 

came  to  an  end,  much  to  my  delight,  for  I  had  no 
stomach  for  further  fighting.  The  most  warlike  recog- 
nized their  inability  to  hold  out.  They  listened  to 
the  advice  of  those  who  wished  to  surrender  and 
allowed  them  to  call  out  to  M.  Rimbert  through  the 
breach  he  had  succeeded  in  making. 

* "  You  needn't  go  on,  monsieur.  We  will  surrender. 
We  are  going  to  open  the  door." 

*  In  a  minute  or  so  the  tables,  benches,  and  desks 
were  dragged  back  to  their  places  in  some  fashion  of 
other,  and  the  barricade  being  thus  cleared  away  from 
the  door,  it  was  thrown  open,  and  M.  Rimbert  entered, 
looking  grave  and  severe. 

'Now!' 
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H I  messieurs,"  said  M.  Rimbert,  looking 
sternly  at  the  group  of  boys  who,  all  their 
excitement  and  audacity  having  disappeared,  were 
huddling  together  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  scarcely 
dared  to  look  up. 

* "  Ah !  messieurs,"  repeated  M.  Rimbert,  mounting 
the  desk  and  seating  himself  with  a  judicial  air.  "  Ah ! 
my  young  rebels,  so  you  have  been  pleased  to  make 
an  insurrection!  You  thought  it  great  fun  to  shut 
yourselves  up  in  the  schoolroom  and  refuse  to  open 
the  door  at  my  orders.  Very  well !  It  was  all  very 
amusing  at  the  time  I  have  no  doubt,  but  people  must 
pay  for  their  pleasures  you  know,  and  so  if  you  please 
we  will  settle  our  accounts." 

*  With   this   ironical   commencement,  M.   Rimbert 
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b^an  to  examine  searchingly  the  faces  before  him, 
and  each  boy  felt  his  heart  sink.  It  was  a  minute  of 
painful  suspense.  At  length  the  master  fixed  upon 
one  boy  who  was  for  good  reasons  keeping  himself 
hid  behind  the  others. 

* "  Monsieur  Norbert,"  he  called,  "  come  out  of  that 
and  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room." 

*  As  the  boy  thus  summoned  seemed  to  be  in  no 
hurry  to  respond  to  this  invitation,  M.  Rimbert  re- 
peated in  a  severer  tone — 

' "  Monsieur  Norbert,  are  you  deaf,  or  must  I  come 
to  fetch  you  myself?" 

*  The  boy  no  longer  refused  to  obey,  but  advanced 
with  no  very  cheerful  air. 

' "  Monsieur,"  said  M.  Rimbert,  "  when  I  gave  an 
order  to  open  the  door,  some  one  answered  '  No '  in  a 
very  impudent  tone.     Did  you  hear  that  1 " 

' "  Me,  sir.  I  don't  know — I  don't  remember,"  re- 
plied the  boy  in  confusion. 

You  don't  remember — indeed !     Well,  I  have  a 
better  memory  than  you,  and  I  know  whose  voice  it 

was  that  that  said  «  No."     Don't  you  know  ?     Come- 
think  again." 

The  boy  did  not  answer  this  time,  but  he  became 
red  up  to  the  ears. 
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'"You  can't  remember,"  continued  M.  Rimbert 
after  an  instant's  pause.  Then  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  for  you  did  not  disguise  your  voice  enough  to 
prevent  me  from  recognizing  it  as  yours." 

' "  Me,  monsieur,"  the  accused  attempted  to  reply 
with  an  air  of  surprised  innocence,  but  was  interrupted 

by  the  master. 

*  "  Not  a  word !"  he  cried.  "  I  saw  you  through  a 
chink  of  the  door.  You  will  go  off  to  prison — in  the 
meanwhile." 

*  These  last'  three  words  he  added  in  a  significant 
tone,  and  made  a  sign  to  one  of  the  servants,  who 
stepped  forward  and  led  off  Monsieur  Norbert,  looking 
very  much  more  crest-fallen  and  frightened  than  be- 
came a  bold  conspirator. 

*  This  was  only  the  beginning.  For  some  time  M. 
Rimbert  had  been  aware  that  a  certain  clique  among 
the  boys  were  doing  their  best  to  subvert  the  discipline 
of  his  house,  constantly  leading  the  other  boys  into 
scrapes,  and  creating  a  bad  feeling  between  them  and 
their  master.  He  felt  that  this  was  a  good  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  these  troublesome  fellows,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  a  striking  example  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rest.  Still,  it  was  a  serious  matter.  Boarders 
were  boarders  and  brought  in  so  much  profit  every 
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year;  and  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  M.  Rimbert  felt 
that  he  must  consult  his  wife.  So  he  did  not  pro- 
nounce sentence  on  the  spot,  but  called  forth  the  chief 
offenders. 

* "  Guillot,  Magon,  Amorel — come  here." 
'"Gentlemen,"  he  continued  in  a  quiet,  sarcastic 
tone,  "  you  have  hatched  your  plot  very  nicely,  and 
you  make  excellent  leaders  of  a  conspiracy.  But,  you 
know,  we  have  learned  in  Lafontaine's  fables  that  it  is 
not  always  good  to  hold  a  high  office.  You  proposed 
to  barricade  the  door;  you  directed  everything  and 
excited  your  companions  to  revolt." 

*  The  three  boys  seemed  about  to  deny  this  charge, 
but  he  went  on,  with  a  gesture  of  disdain — 

* "  Don't  say  No.  The  vehemence  with  which  you 
encouniged  your  fellow  conspirators  betrayed  you. 
You  gave  your  orders  and  bad  advice  in  such  a  loud 
voice  that  I  could  hear  you  from  outside.  Now,  as  it 
is  only  fair  that  each  one  should  have  his  deserts,  you 
will  please  follow  me  to  my  room." 

*  Then  addressing  himself  to  the  rest  of  the  boys 

who  were  still  huddling  together  at  the  other  end  of 

the  room,  and  looking  thoroughly  alarmed  and  de- 
jected^ — 

As  for  you,  you  will  all  be  detained  in  school  and 
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deprived  of  leave  to  go  out  for  a  month.  That  will 
teach  you  to  revolt.  And  now,"  he  said  to  one  of  the 
servants,  "be  quick  and  set  right  the  schoolroom. 
Let  each  boy  go  to  his  place." 

*  A  month  of  detention !  The  cake  had  been  eaten 
and  now  it  was  to  be  paid  for.  This  punishment  was 
certainly  deserved,  so  nobody  could  complain,  and  all 
the  boys,  half-an-hour  before  so  turbulent  and  excited, 
now  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  who  should  be  the 
most  obedient  and  penitent-looking.  As  will  have 
been  seen,  my  master,  though  he  had  taken  one  of  the 
most  prominent  parts  in  the  revolt,  had  been  treated 
like  the  rest,  and,  much  to  his  relief,  was  not  specially 
marked  out  for  punishment.  He  took  good  care  to 
remain  the  middle  of  the  group  formed  by  his  com- 
panions, and  to  keep  himself  hid  as  much  as  possible, 
by  way  of  avoiding  the  attention  of  M.  Rimbert 
Seeing  that  he  had  finished  his  inquisition  and  pro- 
nounced sentence,  Bertrand  was  chuckling  inwardly  at 
having  got  off  so  cheaply.  And  when  the  boys  dis- 
persed and  went  to  their  places  as  they  were  told,  my 
friend  still  kept  in  the  background,  making  himself 
as  small  as  possible  and  gliding  to  his  seat  with  great 
quietness  and  a  very  edifying  look  of  humility.  But 
the  anxiety  he  showed  not  to  be  remarked  had  quite 
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a  different  effect  from  what  he  intended,  for  he  only 
succeeded  in  drawing  M.  Rimbert's  notice  upon  him. 
* "  M.  Bertrand  !**  said  the  master  all  at  once.  "  Ah ! 
I  didn't  think  of  you,  but  the  care  Vhich  you  take  to 
hide  yourself  looks  rather  suspicious.  Come  here — 
come  along." 

*  My  master  was  just  about  to  sit  down,  but  now  he 
was  disgusted  to  find  that  it  was  not  all  over  yet,  and 
approached  the  desk  gingerly,  and  tried  to  speak  up 
boldly. 

*  "  Me,  monsieur !  I  did  nothing,  I  assure  you." 

' "  Possibly,"  replied  M.  Rimbert.  "  I  neither  saw 
nor  heard  you  doing  anything.  But  though  I  have  no 
proof  against  you,  I  should  be  very  much  astonished 
if  a  boy  like  you  did  not  improve  the  occasion  of  a 
disturbance  to  indulge  his  taste  for  bad  behaviour. 
You  see  what  it  is  not  to  have  a  good  character;  you 
are  believed  capable  of  doing  anything." 

'"But,  monsieur,  I  assure  you  that  I  have  done 
nothing,*'  repeated  Pierre  Bertrand. 

*  Here  the  servant  who  was  occupied  in  putting  the 
room  to  rights,  came  up  to  M.  Jlimbert  and  said — 

' "  Don't  believe  him,  monsieur.  He  was  one  of  the 
worst  of  them  all.  It  was  his  dictionary  that  hit  me 
on  the  head." 
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'  '*  How  can  you  say  so  !"  exclaimed  my  master. 

' "  I  recognized  it  quite  well,"  rejoined  the  servant. 
"  I  have  often  seen  it  when  I  was  sweeping  out  the 
class-room.  It  is  always  lying  about,  that  dictionary 
— a  grey  looking  one  and  so  dirty !  Stop,  monsieur, 
here  it  is !     This  is  what  he  threw  at  my  head.'' 

'  As  he  spoke  he  had  taken  me  off  the  desk  where  I 
was  lying  and  presented  me  to  M.  Rimbert.  The 
blow  of  the  pickaxe  that  I  had  received  in  my  body 
was  another  proof  of  my  master  s  active  participation 
in  the  rebellion.     The  culprit  was  confounded. 

• "  Ah !  ah  !  monsieur,"  said  the  master  angrily, 
"  I  had  no  evidence  against  you  a  little  ago,  but  here 
is  some.  Pierre  Bertrand,  you  will  join  these  three 
young  gentlemen  and  follow  me  with  them  to  my 
study." 

*So,  unwillingly,  I  had  just  been  the  means  of 
accusing  my  master.  But  didn't  it  serve  him  right,  I 
ask  you  again  }  It  was  his  own  carelessness  that  got 
him  into  this  predicament.  If  he  had  not  left  me 
lying  about  during  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  I  should 
not  have  come  by  that  extraordinary  colour  which 
made  me  so  easily  recognizable  and  betrayed  him. 
This  is  only  another  proof  that  every  error  of  omission 
or  commission  is  sure  to  have  fatal  consequence,  and 
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though  these  consequences  may  not  be  immediate  they 
will  none  the  less  make  themselves  felt  some  day  or 
other. 

*  In  a  few  moments,  M.  Rimbert,  having  seen  order 
completely  restored,  went  out  of  the  schoolroom,  and 
took  with  him  the  four  condemned,  my  master  among 
them.  What  punishment  was  going  to  be  inflicted  on 
them? 

'  This  is  what  the  other  boys  kept  asking  each  other 
in  whispers,  and  what  I  also  asked  myself  not  without 
anxiety,  for  my  master  had  only  too  well  accustomed 
me  to  expect  that  somehow  or  other  a  share  of  his 
punishments  would  recoil  on  me.  Neither  the  boys 
nor  I  were  long  of  being  informed  on  the  subject. 
The  same  evening,  a  servant,  under  the  directions  of 
the  mattre  (T^tude^  picked  me  up  from  a  comer  and 
collected  all  the  books  that  bore  the  inscription  ex 
libris  Petri  Bertrandi^  as  well  as  those  of  his  three 
companions  in  misfortune.  As  we  were  carried  out  of 
the  room,  I  heard  the  mattre  d'^tude  announce  to  the 
boys  that  Bertrand,  Guillot,  MaQon,  and  Amoral  were 

EXPELLED  FROM  THE  PENSION. 

*  It  was  a  punishment  well  enough  deserved  in  their 
case,  no  doubt ;  but  alas !  it  was  to  lead  to  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  an  innocent  dictionary. 
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*  This  IS  what  happened.  As  soon  as  M.  Rimbert 
had  reflected  and  consulted  with  his  wife,  he  sent  for 
a  carriage,  and  one  by  one  took  the  four  culprits  to 
their  respective  homes.  He  explained  to  their  parents 
that  after  what  had  happened  he  could  no  longer  keep 
these  boys  in  his  house,  and  then  left  them  to  settle 
matters  among  themselves.  You  may  imagine  the 
reception  that  Pierre  Bertrand  received  from  his  father 
when  he  was  brought  home  in  this  way.  He  was 
terribly  scolded,  shut  up  in  his  room,  and  in  spite  of 
the  tears  of  his  mother,  seriously  threatened  with 
having  to  go  and  finish  his  studies  in  a  house  of 
correction. 

*  A  house  of  correction !  Such  was  the  prospect 
which  this  idle,  impudent,  disobedient  boy,  who  took 
no  care  of  his  books,  had  brought  on  himself.  Pardon 
me  if  I  mention  this  last  feature  in  his  bad  character 
so  often,  but  you  will  see  that  this  was  the  one  which 
most  affected  me.  If  he  had  not  had  this  dreadful 
fault,  which  almost  always  is  the  companion  of  idleness, 
he  would  not  have  been  expelled,  and  I,  who  entered 
the  pension  Rimbert  so  fine  and  fresh  and  spruce  and 
smart,  and  strong  and  proud,  would  not  have  come 
out  of  it  in  the  pitiable  state  in  which  I  was  now, 
bruised,  dirty,  incomplete,  torn,  scribbled  over,  dogs- 
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eared,  covered  with  blotches  of  ink,  and  of  green,  blue 
and  red,  and  to  crown  all,  fatally  wounded  by  a  vulgar 
pickaxe  in  the  very  middle  of  my  body, 

'  Oh,  how  unfortunate  are  the  books  that  belong  to 
idle  and  careless  boys.  I  think  I  have  said  this  be- 
fore, but  I  must  say  it  again.  How  I  envied  those  of 
my  brethren  whom  I  left  still  in  a  state  of  prosperity 
at  the  pension  Rimbert!  Useless  regrets!  I  was 
never  to  enter  a  school  again,  and  I  had  arrived  at 
such  a  degree  of  debasement,  that  I  could  no  more 
hope  to  hold  any  honourable  position  in  the  world. 
Thenceforth  my  fate  was  fixed ;  I  was  hurrying  on  to 
my  mournful  end,  for  the  account  of  which  you  shall 
not  be  long  kept  waiting.' 


-^>««%j§i^ 


CHAPTER  XII. 


I  GO  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 


jIGHT  days  had  passed  since  our  departure 
from  the  pension,  and  Pierre  Bertrand  was 
not  yet  in  the  House  of  Correction  with  which  his 
father  had  threatened  him  in  the  first  heat  of  his 
anger.  There  is  in  the  heart  of  a  human  father,  I 
suppose,  an  inexhaustible  fount  of  indulgence  for  his 
son ;  I  know  that  my  own  parent  would  have  de- 
fended any  error  in  me  even  at  the  risk  of  his  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship.  It  is  very  hard,  no  doubt,  for  a 
father  to  look  upon  his  scapegrace  as  altogether  lost ; 
he  always  keeps  in  his  heart  a  secret  hope  which  per- 
suades him  that  his  boy  will  improve,  and — who 
knows  ? — will  become  a  diligent,  well-behaved,  and 
even  a  remarkable  man. 

To  this   fatherly  hopefulness,   and   to   the  warm 
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advocacy  of  his  mother,  my  master  was  indebted  that 
after  all  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  and  from 
being-  frowned  at,  scolded,  treated  almost  as  an  out- 
cast, came  to  find  himself  occupying  rather  the  posi- 
tion of  an  object  of  sympathy. 

'  "  It  is  only  his  thoughtlessness,'*  said  the  mother, 
trying  to  excuse  her  child  "  I  don't  think  he  is 
naturally  idle." 

'  "  Nor  I  either,  I  declare,"  added  the  father.  "  Be- 
sides, you  can  always  do  something  with  a  sharp  boy; 
and  Tm  sure  Pierre  is  no  fool/' 

' "  Whom  would  he  take  it  from  ?"  replied  Madame 
Bertrand. 

* "  Not  from  us  surely,  wife.  We  couldn't  have 
brought  an  idiot  into  the  world." 

'  "  This  is  it,  you  see  :  Education  at  school  doesn't 
suit 'Pierre.  He  is  a  little  careless,  tricky;  when 
there  are  a  lot  of  boys  of  that  kind,  one  stirs  up  the 
other,  and  they  make  it  almost  a  point  of  honour  to 
be  ill-behaved  and  not  to  work.  But  when  a  boy  is 
alone  at  home " 

*  '*  I  suppose  you  mean  rfiat  he  should  be  taught 
privately." 

*'*Yes.  I  believe  this  would  have  a  very  good 
result  in  the  case  of  our  boy.     In  schools  a  master 
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has  so  many  pupils ;  he  can't  pay  attention  to  each 
of  them.  He  throws  down  his  knowledge,  as  it  were, 
before  them,  and  lets  them  pick  it  up  and  make  use 
of  it  as  they  like.  Whereas  a  private  tutor  is  able  to 
feed  the  young  mind  with  a  kind  of  pap-bottle  of 
learning." 

' "  I  believe  you  are  right,  my  wife,"  said  the  father, 
after  a  few  minutes'  reflection.  "Well,  suppose  we 
try  it." 

*I  heard  all  this  conversation,  for  it  took  place  in 
the  dining-room,  where  my  master,  faithful  to  his 
character  for  carelessness,  had  left  me  lying  on  a 
chair.  I  confess  that,  though  I  did  not  agree  with 
all  Madame  Bertrand's  ideas  about  private  education, 
I  rejoiced  internally  at  the  project  which  had  just 
been  formed.  It  will  easily  be  understood  why.  This 
plan  seemed  to  offer  me  the  prospect  of  a  life  less 
troubled  than  I  had  hitherto  led.  To  a  poor  dic- 
tionary in  my  sad  state  life  at  school  presented  a 
thousand  dangers  which  I  should  necessarily  escape 
in  the  domestic  peace  that  I  was  now  going  to  share 
with  my  >  master.  It  was,  then,  with  delight  that, 
when  Pierre  Bertrand  came  into  the  room  and  this 
plan  was  communicated  to  him,  I  heard  him  eagerly 

thank  his  parents  for  their  kindness  and  make  the 

z 
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most  vehement  promises  as  to  his  future  good  be- 
haviour. 

*The  next  thing  was  to  set  out  in  search  of  a 
private  tutor.  M.  Bertrand  hunted  about  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  one  evening  returned  triumphant 
He  had  found  an  ex-professor  of  a  provincial  school, 
who  was  stuffed  full  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  brist- 
ling with  diplomas  and  certificates,  but  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  two  hundred  francs  a  month,  had  agreed 
to  give  his  son  a  daily  lesson  of  two  hours.  Cer- 
tainly this  was  more  than  the  boy's  parents  would 
have  paid  at  school ;  and  they  had  a  right  to  expect 
very  different  results  for  their  money.  We  shall 
soon  see  if  they  were  not  cruelly  deceived  in  their 
hopes. 

'  In  due  time  the  day  came  when  Pierre  Bertrand 
was  to  begin  his  new  course  of  education ;  and  pre- 
cisely at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  M.  Tapin — 
that  was  the  name  of  the  professor — made  his  entry 
into  the  house  which  he  hoped  to  enrich  with  the 
treasures  of  his  knowledge.  M.  Tapin  had  a  cold 
and  severe  air,  and  my  master  judged,  at  the  first 
sight  of  him,  that  he  was  not  a  person  to  be  trifled 
with.  I  saw  what  opinion  he  had  come  to  from  a 
slight  contortion  of  his  face  which  escaped  the  notice 
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of  every  one  but  me,  who  understood  him  so  well. 
I  was  not  deceived.  I  knew  too  well  what  was  to 
come.  However,  the  charm  of  change,  the  novelty 
of  this  way  of  learning,  bore  fruit  at  first.  For  a 
fortnight  or  so  my  master  delivered  himself  over  to 
diligence  in  a  way  that  for  him  was  wonderful. 

*  "  He  will  do,"  M.  Tapin  said  every  day  to  Pierre's 
mother,  when  the  lesson  was  over.  "  He  doesn't 
know  much,  but  he  will  get  on  in  time." 

*  The  father  and  mother  were  delighted  to  be  able 
to  entertain  the  pleasant  hope  that  their  son  had  been 
cured  of  idleness,  and  they  congratulated  one  another 
on  the  happy  resolution  they  had  taken,  and  began 
to  make  rather  too  sure  of  all  kinds  of  good  results 
which  were  to  come  from  it.  Pierre  Bertrand,'  petted 
and  fondled  by  his  parents,  was  delighted  himself.  I 
was  the  only  one  who  did  not  take  part  in  the  general 
satisfaction.     You  know  why. 

*  One  day  in  this  happy  fortnight  my  master,  in 
translating  a  fable  of  iEsop,  had  blundered  the  mean- 
ing of  many  words. 

* "  Haven't  you  a  Greek  dictionary  ? "  asked  the 
professor. 

*  "  Oh,  yes,  monsieur,"  said  Pierre,  holding  me  up. 

*  "  Then  you  don't  know  how  to  use  it     Pass  it  to 
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me,  and  I  will  show  you  how  to  look  up  words  in  a 
dictionary." 

*  My  master  handed  me  over  to  M.  Tapin,  who 
stretched  out  his  hand,  but  at  the  very  sight  of  me 
drew  it  back.  He  looked  suspiciously  at  me,  seemed 
to  hesitate  about  it,  and  finally  resolved  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  me. 

*  "  Look  in  it  yourself,"  he  said.  "  It  is  impossible 
to  see  a  filthier  book." 

'And,  as  the  boy  kept  turning  over  my  ragged 
pages,  he  added— 

'"What  do  I  see?  Scribbling  all  over.  Nearly 
every  page  torn.  Hum !  Hum !  That  smells  of 
idleness  a  mile  off.  I  believe  I  have  found  a  sorry 
pupil." 

'The  impression  that  I  produced  upon  the  pro- 
fessor was  indeed  very  humiliating  to  me,  but  I  got 
some  good  from  it.  My  master's  true  character  was 
understood,  thanks  to  me.  My  vengeance  still  pur- 
sued him,  and  I  gloated  over  it.  But  this  bad  feeling 
soon  disappeared  and  gave  place  to  a  more  pleasant 
and  praiseworthy  one.  Pierre,  also,  seemed  to  have 
been  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  figure  I  cut  in  M. 
Tapin's  eyes,  and  as  soon  as  the  professor  had  gone 
he  set  to  work,  mending   my  pages  with  gammed 
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paper.  I  could  scarcely  believe  it  at  first.  I  was 
once  more  surrounded  by  affectionate  cares !  I  was 
able  to  count  on  the  comfort  of  my  premature  old 
age.  My  master  was  taking  care  of  me  and  attend- 
ing to  my  wounds  !  For  a  moment  I  was  flattered 
into  believing  that  the  leopard  had  changed  his  spots 
— that  Pierre  Bertrand  was  going  to  give  himself  up 
seriously  to  work,  and  that  he  would  treat  me  with 
the  care  and  kindness  due  to  a  useful  and  devoted 
servant.  Alas  !  silly  hope.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
the  new  broom;  but  the  first  month  of  his  private 
education  had  not  finished  before  I  was  once  more 
abandoned,  and  he  had  returned  to  wallowing  in  the 
mire  of  his  idleness. 

'  Nevertheless,  M.  Tapin  was  not  willing  to  be  dis- 
couraged, and  a  second  month  passed,  during  which 
he  employed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  spur  on 
my  master  and  make  him  work.  As  to  an  obstinate 
donkey,  he  tried  coaxing,  scolding,  punishment,  en- 
treaty, but  all  in  vain.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  time 
mentioned,  he  had  become  convinced  that  he  was 
undertaking  an  impossible  task,  and  accordingly 
sought  an  interview  with  M.  Bertrand. 

'"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "your  son  is  incorrigible. 
Idleness  is  so  deeply-rooted  in  him,  that  it  is  beyond 
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my  strength  to  eradicate  it.     I  don't  think  a  private 
education  suits  him.     It  is  all  very  well  for  a  boy  of  a 
good  disposition  who  is  willing  to  work,  but  for  an 
idler  like  your  son,  the  training  of  a  public  school  is 
far  preferable.      Emulation  often  is  able  to  urge  sueh 
a  boy  to  exertion,  and  bring  about  results  which  can't 
be  hoped  for  in  his  case  so  long  as  he  is  at  home.    So, 
if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  send  your  son  to 
school." 

*  **  Monsieur,  he  was  there,  and  he  was  expelled  for 
idleness  and  bad  conduct,"  cried  M.  Bertrand,  in  de- 
spair. 

* "  In  that  case,  monsieur,  make  him  a  labourer  or 
something  of  that  sort  For  my  part,  I  declare  M. 
Pierre  an  incorrigible  idler,  and  as  I  don't  wish  to  rob 
you  of  your  money,  I  must  resign  the  charge  of  his 
education." 

*  This  retreat  of  M.  Tapin  annoyed  Pierre's  parents 
very  much.  What  were  they  to  do  now  with  this 
seemingly  incurable  scapegrace  }  Ever  so  many  re- 
solutions, each  more  severe  than  another,  were  dis- 
cussed between  Monsieur  and  Madame  Bertrand 
They  spoke  of  sending  him  to  sea,  of  putting  him  to 
a  trade,  of  enlisting  him  in  the  army ;  but  at  each  of 
these  proposals,  his  mother  pleaded  for  him  in  spite  of 
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herself.  Poor  woman  !  she  never  ceased  to  hope  that 
her  son  would  •  become  what  she  wished  him.  By 
many  entreaties  and  pious  stratagems  she  persuaded 
her  husband  to  come  to  no  immediate  decision  on  the 
subject,  and  to  wait  for  the  advice  of  an  uncle  Pierre, 
with  whom  they  were  all  ^oing  to  pass  the  holidays. 
This  uncle,  a  retired  sea  captain,  lived  in  the  country ; 
he  had  no  child ;  besides,  he  was  the  god-father  of 
their  boy.  It  would  not  be  right  to  make  any  serious 
resolution  on  the  fate  of  his  nephew  and  god-child 
without  consulting  him.  This  was  true  enough ;  and 
M.  Bertrand  consented  not  to  act  hastily  in  the 
matter. 

'  It  was  now  the  end  of  July,  and  only  a  short  time 
remained  before  they  were  to  set  out  for  the  country. 
During  this  interval  M.  Bertrand  wished  at  least  to 
give  niy  master  all  possible  proof  of  his  displeasure. 
Reordered  Pierre  to  remain  in  his  room  most  of  the  day, 
forbad  him  to  enter  the  drawing-room,  and  would  not 
speak  to  him  at  meal-times.  He  even  insisted  that 
the  boy*s  mother  should  make  herself  very  miserable 
by  refusing  to  kiss  him.  You  may  think  that  Pierre 
was  deeply  grieved  to  see  that  his  parents  withdrew 
all  marks  of  their  affection  from  him,  but  I  don't 
believe  he  cared  much.     He  was  too   thoughtless. 
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He  seemed  indeed  to  like  his  forced  solitude  rather 
than  otherwise.  No  one  obliged  him  to  work,  and  he 
was  able  at  leisure  to  prepare  for  his  departure ;  this 
was  all  the  heartless  fellow  thought  about 

*  When  he  had  almost  finished  these  preparations,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  he  took  me  and  stuffed  me 
into  his  portmanteau.  I  couldn't  make  out  what  hi<i 
object  was. 

*  "  Surely  he  can't  be  going  to  work  when  he  is  in 
the  country,"  I  said  to  myself  in  amazement 

*  Ah !  I  was  soon  to  understand  only  too  well  the 
frightful  design  which  he  had  with  regard  to  me.  It 
was  the  very  next  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  house  of 
his  uncle  Pierre — 

'  I  must  tell  you  that  this  gentleman  had  scolded  his 
nephew  well,  putting  into  his  words  all  the  severity  of 
which  he  was  capable,  but  after  this  duty  was  per- 
formed, he  said  to  the  parents — 

' "  Come,  we  mustn't  take  this  too  much  to  heart, 
my  friends.  If  we  can't  make  anything  else  of  Pierre, 
we  shall  make  him  a  sailor.  Perhaps  that  will  give 
him  'a  taste  for  travelling  and  a  desire  to  work.  At 
his  age,  the  best  is  always  to  be  hoped  for.  He  will 
come  back  from  sea,  anxious  to  make  up  for  the  years 
he  has  lost — he  will  go  to  school  again,  apply  himself 
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in  earnest,  pass  brilliant  examinations,  become  the 
captain  of  a  ship — who  knows  ? — perhaps  an  admiral. 
One  has  often  heard  of  such  things  happening.  At  all 
events,  comfort  yourselves.  Time  is  a  great  teacher, 
as  they  say,  and,  hoping  that  it  will  do  what 
we  wish  for  my  nephew,  I  think  we  must  let  him 
enjoy  his  visit  to  my  house  and  amuse  himself  a 
little." 

'  I  suppose  this  was.  the  uncle's  reason  for  giving  his 
nephew  a  pretty  little  gun  to  shoot  sparrows  and  so 
forth  with,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  had  been  promised  a 
year  ago.  I  leave  you  to  judge  if  Pierre  was  not  wild 
with  joy.  Thanks  to  his  uncle's  intercession,  his 
parents  had  somewhat  relaxed  the  strictness  with 
which  they  had  been  treating  him,  and  now,  without  a 
twinge  of  shame  or  remorse,  he  gave  himself  up  to  en- 
joyment as  if  he  had  been  the  best  boy  in  the  world, 
and  had  done  his  work  so  well  as  to  earn  this  holiday. 
Above  all,  of  course,  it  was  the  gun  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  delight ;  he  never  stopped  looking  at  it 
and  handling  it ;  for  a  day  after  it  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  he  did  nothing  but  laugh  and  jump  and 
commit  a  thousand  follies.  There  was  no  powder  to 
be  had  till  next  morning,  and  then  I  heard  him 
cry  out — 
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*  '*  Ouick :  cuick  !     I  rniLat  try  it 

*  Then  I  felt  myself  seized  and  dragged  &om  the 
bottom  of  the  portmanteau  where  he  had  put  me 
Taking  me  in  his  hand  he  ran  down  into  the  kitchen, 

\here  he  left  me  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  sink,  after 
having: — cruel ! — torn  a  dozen  leaves  out  of  me  and 
ituffed  them  into  his  pocket  What  could  he  be  going 
to  do  with  me  now. 

'  I  soon  knew.  He  had  been  looking  forward  to 
this  present  of  his  uncle's  when  he  took  me  to  the 
countr\-.  I  was  destined  by  this  heartless  boy  to  be 
made  into  ivads  and  annihilated  page  by  page  in  the 
barrel  of  his  gun, 

*  After  this  the  reader  will  no  doubt  desire  to  pause 
for  a  moment  and  drop  a  sympathetic  tear.  But  I 
ner\'e  myself  and  proceed, 

'  This  fate  would  undoubtedly  have  overtaken  me 
at  the  rate  at  which  my  master  disposed  of  my  pages. 
Almost  every  day  a  new  hole  was  made  in  me.  I  was 
no  longer  a  sturdy,  well-fiUed-out  dictionary,  I  daily 
grew  thinner;  if  Pierre  Bertrand  had  remained  in  the 
country  more  than  a  month,  here  would  have  been  an 
end  of  my  story,  for  I  should  have  been  wholly  blown 
to  the  winds. 

'  B«t  though  I  was  spared  this  fate,  don't  understand 
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me  to  say  that  fortune  had  now  a  mind  to  smile  on 
my  blighted  existence.  She  reserved  me  for  a  punish- 
ment more  infamous,  a  laceration  more  cruel.  But 
the  end  draws  nigh.' 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


MY  DEATH. 


!E  month's  truce,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  that 

my   master  procured   by  his  visit  to  the 

counm*  had  passed  by,  and  he  was  once  more  at  Paris. 

With  the  consent  of  the  boy's  uncle,  and  in  spite  of  his 

mother's  tears,  M.  Bertrand  had  decided  on  what  to  do 

with  hinL     He  had  found  out  an  old  friend  of  his  who 

was  a  builder  at  Havre,  and  after  staying  wnth  him  for 

tii'o  daj^s  he  returned  and  announced  to  Pierre  that 

he  was  engaged  as  apprentice  on  board  a  merchant 

ship.     Don^t  suppose  that  our  friend   received   this 

IL   news  with  di^^ust,  or  that  any  trouble  was  necessary 

■    to  make  him  accept  the  position  which  his  father,  or 

I     father  his  idleness  and  bad  conduct  had  procured  him. 

[     Qwite  the  contrary ;  he  seemed  delighted  to  hear  of 

^^^^'new  plan.     Don't  you  know  his  character  by  this 
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time  ?  He  was  going  to  lead  a  life  quite  different  from 
that  which  he  had  led  hitherto,  so  he  was  pleased,  and 
never  thought  for  a  moment  of  the  hardships  and 
fatigues  of  this  new  course  of  life,  or  supposed  that  he 
could  soon  grow  tired  of  it  as  he  had  grown  tired  of 
me,  after  receiving  me  with  so  much  pleasure  and 
treating  me  with  so  much  affection. 

'  He  had  not  much  time  to  think  of  me  now.  The 
preparations  that  were  being  made  for  his  departure 
absorbed  all  his  attention,  and  made  him  forget  even 
the  sorrow  that  ought  to  be  shown  by  a  son  who  is 
leaving  his  parents  for  years,  perhaps  for  ever.  The 
selfishness  of  his  heart  now  came  out  strongly.  For 
once  in  his  life  he  tried  to  be  careful — careful  not  to 
forget  anything  that  might  be  of  use  to  him  during 
the  voyage;  and  moreover  he  resolved  to  sell  every- 
thing he  had  which  would  be  of  no  use  to  him.  It 
was  to  this  resolution  that  I  was  indebted  for  being 
recalled  to  his  memory,  for  he  seemed  for  a  time  to 
have  forgotten  me,  after  the  last  service  I  rendered 
him  in  the  strange  form  of  wads. 

'  One  fine  morning  he  set  himself  to  collect  all  that 
remained  to  him  of  his  school-books — poorbuoks  quite 
as  ill-treated  as  me  for  the  most  part,  and  some  of 
them  almost  as  little  worthy  of  such  treatment — and, 
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after  having  obtained  leave  to  go  out,  he  fastened  us 
together,  put  the  package  under  his  arm  and  set  forth 
with  a  brisk  step  that  betokened  him  to  be  on  the 
way  to  no  virtuous  action.  What  was  he  going  to 
make  of  us  ? — Money !  It  was  with  the  sordid  inten- 
tion of  selling  us  that  he  was  taking  all  this  trouble. 

*  He  took  us  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  the  quarter 
of  the  Sorbonne,  and  there  made  his  way  into  the  Rue 
des  Gr^s,  a  little,  steep,  narrow  street  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  the  stalls  of  dealers  in  second-hand 
classical  books.  This  street  seemed  to  be  well-known 
to  schoolboys ;  bad  ones  came  there  to  sell  their  books, 
and  change  them  into  the  more  pleasant  form  of 
eatables ;  the  good  scholars  sometimes  found  it  con- 
venient to  supply  themselves  with  books  here  at  a 
lower  price  than  at  the  ordinary  booksellers'  shops. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Law  College  and  two  or  three 
public  schools  contributed  not  a  little  to  support  the 
kind  of  trade  carried  on  in  the  Rue  des  Gr^s. 

'As  soon  as  my  master  entered  this  street  he 
addressed  the  first  bookseller  whom  he  found  at  the 
door  of  his  shop,  and  came  to  the  point  at  once. 

'  "  Will  you  buy  these  books,  monsieur  ?" 

*  The  shopkeeper  took  the  packet  with  an  air  of  dis- 
dain.    He  opened  the  books  one  by  one,  put  some  of 
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them  aside,  shrugged  his  shoulders  several  times,  and 
at  length  answered — 

*" These!  you  ought  to  sell  them  at  so  much  a 
pound.  Nearly  all  the  books  are  incomplete.  Here 
is  a  Greek  dictionary  which  has  more  than  two  hundred 
pages  missing,  and  is  not  fit  to  be  taken  up  with 
a  pair  of  tongs.  Only  a  few  are  worth  anything,  and 
these,  very  little.  Let  us  see ;  I  can  give  you  for  the 
whole  lot,  leaving  out  the  dictionary -" 

'  The  man  stopped  ;  looked  hard  at  my  master,  as 
if  to  judge  how  great  were  his  eagerness  to  sell  and 
his  need  of  money;  then  he  let  fall  one  by  one  these 
words — 

'  *'  Two  francs — fifty." 

'  My  master  scratched  his  ear  and  looked  at  the 
books  with  an  undecided  air.  Then,  with  rather  a  red 
face,  he  brought  out — 

'"Take  the  Greek  dictionary  also,  monsieur,  and 
gvwe.  me  three  francs,  fifty." 

* "  Not  a  sou  more !  I  don't  want  your  dictionary. 
Sell  it  by  the  pound,  I  tell  you." 

* "  Well,  monsieur ;  what  will  you  give  for  it  by  the 
pound,  if " 

'"I  don't  do  business  of  that  sort,"  replied  the 
dealer  with  dignity.     "  But,  look  here,  do  you  see  that 
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tobacconist's  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Saint  Jacques. 
Take  your  dictionary  there,  and  they  will  give  you  a 
penny  a  pound  for  it  As  for  the  others;  I  have  told 
you  already,  two  francs  and  a  half,  if  you  like." 

' "  Very  well,"  said  Pierre  reluctantly. 

'  The  man  hastened  to  pay  him,  grumbling  all  the 
while. 

* "  I  have  made  a  bad  bargain — they  are  too  dear- 
much  too  dear — I  shall  make  nothing  by  them." 

*  Having  paid  the  money  he  suddenly  changed  his 
air,  and  went  on  with  smiling  politeness — 

* "  When  you  have  any  other  business  of  the  kind, 
my  good  young  man,  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  me" 

*My  master  did  not  hear  him;  he  was  already 
making  off  to  the  tobacconist's  with  me  beneath  his 
arm.  He  wished  to  get  rid  of  me  at  any  price,  the 
ungrateful  fellow ! 

*  The  bargain  was  soon  concluded.  I  weighed  four 
pounds  and  was  bought  for  eight  sous  !  Oh  shame ! 
Eight  sous— a  dictionary  of  my  importance.  Forty 
centimes  ! — and  scarcely  a  year  before  I  had  cost  ten 
francs. 

*  I  was  indignant.  By  the  pound  !  To  buy  scholar- 
ship in  this  way !  To  be  used  to  wrap  up  tobacco,  or 
candles !    Could  a  Gieek  dvctvowaxy  Call  lower  than  this ! 
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'There  was  one  consolation  even  here.  I  was  no 
longer  the  property  of  Pierre  Bertrand.  As  soon  as  he 
had  touched  the  forty  centimes,  the  price  of  my  dishon- 
our, he  had  made  off  as  fast  as  he  could  without  even 
casting  a  farewell  glance  on  me.  I  had  passed  out  of 
the  possession  of  him  who  had  brought  so  many  mis- 
fortunes on  me.  I  was  to  die ;  I  knew  that ;  to  die 
by  a  slow  fire,  leaf  by  leaf,  but  at  least  I  should,  far 
from  his  eyes,  terminate  an  existence  which  he  had 
made  miserable  for  me.  I  thought  then  that  I  should 
never  see  him  again ;  but  heaven  reserved  for  me,  in 
my  last  moments,  a  final  interview  with  my  murderer. 

'I  remained  about  fifteen  months  in  a  garret,  in 

company  with  a  great  quantity  of  paper  condemned 

to  the  same  disgraceful  doom.    There  were  there  books 

of  all  sorts,  from  copy-books  up  to  works  of  my  own 

rank.     The  lot  of  some  of  them  was  not  so  hard;  they 

had  beeik  born  dead,  as  it  were;  their  pages  had  never 

been  cut,  and  from  the  hour  of  their  birth  they  had 

only  been  sold  by  the  pound.    But  others  of  them  like 

myself  had   seen  better  days,  and  now,  ill-treated, 

torn,  blotted,  incomplete,  were  huddled  promiscuously 

together,    presenting   a    curious    though    deplorable 

exhibition  of  the  incapacity  and  carelessness  of  the 

human  race. 

2  A 
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*  Every  day  the  shopboys  picked  out  at  random  a 
bundle  of  papers  and  took  them  down  into  the  shop ; 
but  as  the  tobacconist  seemed  to  be  fond  of  keeping  a 
large  stock  of  waste  paper  on  hand,  and  made  new 
acquisitions  of  this  kind  almost  every  day,  I  found 
myself  left  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  corner  where  I 
was  hiding  my  shame.  At  length  my  turn  came.  I 
was  taken  down  to  the  shop;  they  tore  off  my  cover 
and  began  to  dissect  me,  cutting  the  threads  which 
still  joined  my  sheets  together  after  a  fashion,  I  was 
then  torn  up,  twisted,  folded  and  made  into  parcels  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes.  Forgive  me  if  I  speak  of  it  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tone.  By  this  time  I  had  become 
hardened  to  suffering;  the  lively  emotions  of  my 
younger  days  I  was  no  longer  capable  of,  only  a  dull 
pain  which  had  eaten  into  my  soul  and  become  a  part 
of  my  daily  life. 

*  I  was,  in  fact,  no  more  myself;  each  customer  took 
away  a  piece  of  me,  which  went  nobody  knows  where. 
My  leaves  diminished  visibly,  and  at  length  there  was 
only  one  of  them  left,  when,  one  morning,  I  heard  a 
voice  that  I  recognized,  though  it  was  deeper  than  it 
used  to  be — 

' "  Two  sous  worth  of  tobacco,  if  you  please." 

"  The  voice  -was  \Jcva\.  ol  m^  o\^  \sNa5X.^\^>«W  \\ad^no 
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doubt,  just  returned  from  his  first  voyage.  They  gave 
him  what  he  asked  for  ;  it  was  wrapped  up  in  the  last 
leaf  that  remained  of  me.  He  did  not  notice  it  then ; 
he  put  me  in  his  pocket  without  looking,  and  as  soon 
as  he  got  home,  laid  me  on  a  table. 

*  A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  that  house  since 
I  last  was  there.  Misfortune  and  trouble  had  entered 
it.  M.  Bertrand  had  died  suddenly  of  a  violent  fever; 
and  his  widow,  with  him,  had  lost  all  her  resources. 
And  just  then  Pierre,  turned  out  of  his  ship  for  idle- 
ness and  bad  conduct,  returned  to  the  house  of  his 
family  and  learned  this  bad  news. 

*  To  do  him  justice  he  felt  the  blow  deeply.  As  he 
sat  smoking  his  sailor's  pipe,  he  thought  of  the  time 
gone  by,  of  the  grief  he  had  caused  to  the  parent  whom 
he  should  never  see  again  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  bitterly 
regretted  now  the  idleness  which  had  made  him  incap- 
able of  occupying  any  honourable  position  and  be- 
coming thus  the  support  of  his  bereaved  family. 
While  he  gave  himself  up  to  these  painful  meditations, 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  piece  of  paper  that  had  been 
wrapped  round  his  tobacco,  and  he  read  there  the 
words — Ex  LiBRis  Petri  Bertrandi. 

* "  My  Greek  dictionary ! "  he  cried  in  amazement 

*  Then  he  was  silent,  and  I  could  see  the  tears  rolling 
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down  his  cheeksw  He  remained  for  some  time  absorbed 
;in  thought,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  me ;  at  leng^th  I 
heard  him  murmur — 

' ''  How  many  things  a  fragment  of  this  book  makes 
me  remember !  .  .  .  .  The  lost  days  of  my  boyhood 
.  .  .  Ah !  if  I  had  only  known !  .  .  ,  this  book  would 
not  have  been  in  such  a  condition  .  .  .  nor  I  .  •  .  nor 
my  poor  mother." 

'  His  voice  was  stifled  by  sobs.  He  hid  his  head  in 
his  hands  and  for  a  minute  was  silent  Suddenly  he 
rose  up  with  an  outburst  of  energy,  dashed  me  violently 
into  a  drawer  and  locked  it  up.  I  heard  nothing  more 
than  the  sound  of  his  hurried  steps  and  the  noise 
made  by  the  door  as  he  banged  it  on  leaving  the 
room  .... 

'Here  finish  my  memoirs,  monsieur.     This  is  my 

last  page  that  has  fallen  into  your  hands.     You  have 

carefully  preserved  me,  the  last  remnant  of  a  large  and 

valuable  book,  and  thanks  to  your  kindness  in  acting 

as  my  secretary,  I  have  been  able  to  consign  to  writing 

^  my  lamentable  history.      It  is  not  from  pride,  believe 

■  me,  or  a  mere  desire  to  speak  of  myself,  that  I  have 

y    wished  the  young  to  be  able  to  read  the  story  of  my 

•**^*rt  and  sad  existence.     I  wish  to  teach  them  a 

**^d  if  they  do  not  already  understand  what  the 
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moral  is,  I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  explain  it  more 
particularly. 

*  And  now,  monsieur,  I  allow  you,  if  you  please,  to 
throw  my  last  page  in  the  fire  and  thus  completely 
annihilate  me.  If  the  tale  of  my  troubles  has  the  re- 
sult I  desire,  I  shall  die  happy,  for  I  shall  have  rendered 
a  service,  not  only  to  my  own  fellow-creatures,  but  to 
young  people  themselves,  and  in  my  miserable  exis- 
tence I  shall  at  least  have  been  useful  for  something.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  BERTRAND  FAMILY. 


|T  is  necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader  that  this 
story  was  read  from  week  to  week  by  Father 
Andr^  to  an  audience  of  schoolboys,  the  only  con- 
dition which  he  made  being  that  Jules  Faverolles  must 
be  one  of  the  party.  We  liked  his  story  very  much, 
and  were  quite  sorry  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  it, 
as  we  thought,  that  is,  the  destruction  of  the  Greek 
dictionary.  But  we  were  then  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  that  he  had  more  to  tell  us,  and  began  to  think 
that  we  understood  what  he  meant  by  taking  all  this 
trouble. 

*  You  see,  my  young  friends,'  he  said  when  he  had 

» 

come  to  the  point  at  which  the  last  chapter  ends; 
*you  see  why,  instructed  as  I  am  by  the  revelations  of 
this  unlucky  dictionary,  I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry 
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for  your  schoolfellow  when  I  saw  his  grammar  almost 
as  badly  treated  as  the  poor  book  whose  miserable  life 
I  have  just  related  to  you.  So  now  you  are  enlightened 
upon  what  puzzled  you  a  good  deal,  I  dare  say.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  I  have  not  done  with  you  yet,  unless 
you  wish.  Our  friend  the  dictionary  could  only  tell 
you  that  part  of  Pierre  Bertrand's  history  with  which 
it  had  to  do  itself;  I  am  able  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  this 
story  and  to  continue  it,  so  to  speak,  in  my  own 
language,  letting  you  see  what  sort  of  a  young  man 
this  idle  schoolboy  became.  This  second  part  of  the 
tale  I  shall  call :  The  vengeance  of  the  Greek  dictionary. 
By  his  idleness  and  inattention  to  his  books,  you  have 
seen  how  Pierre  Bertrand  wasted  the  happy  time  of 
youth  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  preparing 
himself  to  play  some  worthy  part  in  the  world ;  and 
now,  you  are  going  to  see  what  was  the  result  of  his 
conduct* 

Father  Andre  was  suddenly  silent,  and  remained 
so  for  some  moments.  Then,  seeming  to  make  a 
violent  effort,  he  went  on  with  a  sort  of  forced  gaiety — 

*  Well — what  am  I  thinking  of?  It  seems  as  if  I 
hesitated  about  telling  you  this  story  because  it  called 
up  before  me  painful  reminiscences — for  I  knew  Pierre 
Bertrand  well — too  well.      But  I  have  promised  to  go 
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on,  and  if  I  fail  to  keep  my  word,  my  little  critic  here, 
M.  Leon  DutailHs,  will  at  once  come  down  on  me.  I 
wish  to  escape  his  indignation — so  listen.  But,  before 
we  go  back  and  pick  up  Pierre  Bertrand  where  we  left 
him,  it  may  be  well  that  I  should  tell  you  something 
about  his  family.  The  dictionary  naturally  only  ex- 
plained what  concerned  itself,  and  did  little  more  than 
mention  its  master's  relations.  But  you  must  be  told 
something  about  them,  that  you  may  understand 
how  utterly  without  excuse  Pierre  Bertrand  was 
in  delivering  himself  over  to  idleness  and  bad 
conduct* 

These  last  words  were  spoken  with  evident  emotion. 
Father  Andrd  appeared  for  a  moment  to  be  trying  to 
repress  strong  feelings  that  threatened  to  overcome 
him.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  Jules  Faverolles,  and  as  if 
the  sight  of  this  boy  afforded  him  encouragement,  he 
all  at  once  seemed  to  get  over  his  hesitation  and  again 
began  the  story — 

*  The  Greek  dictionary  left  you  ignorant  that  its 
master  had  a  sister  eighteen  months  younger  than 
himself.  So,  with  the  father  and  mother,  the  Bertrand 
family  was  composed  of  four  persons,  that  is,  four 
mouths  to  feed,  four  bodies  to  clothe,  two  little  beings 
to  educate  and  prepare  for  the  duties  of  life.     To  dis- 
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charge  his  obligations  to  this  family  Pierre's  father 
had  but  small  resources. 

*  M.  Bertrand  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  ruined  by 
the  great  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  centur}'.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  found*  himself  an  orphan  with  no 
fortune,  but  an  amount  of  education  which  in  these 
days  was  thought  respectable,  a  firm  resolution  to  rise 
in  life  and  a  hearty  love  for  hard  work.  At  that  time 
every  young  man  was  a  soldier,  and  at  first  he  did  like 
all  other  young  men.  But,  after  many  years  passed 
under  arms  without  being  able  to  rise  above  the  rank 
of  sergeant,  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  increased 
by  the  results  of  a  wound,  forced  him  to  retire  into 
civil  life.  As  a  recompense  of  his  services  he  had  with 
great  difficulty  obtained  a  place  as  junior  clerk  in  one 
of  the  public  offices.  At  the  end  of  a  few  years,  his 
diligence,  carefulness  and  intelligence  won  him  promo- 

• 

tion,  and  he  came  to  be  a  manager  at  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  francs.  It  was  then  that,  tired  of  solitude 
and  desirous  of  making  a  home  for  himself,  he  began 
to  think  of  a  young  girl,  whose  good  qualities  he  was 
well  able  to  appreciate,  for  like  himself,  she  was  a  poor 
orphan  and  had  supported  herself  honourably  by  hard 
work.  She  was  an  embroiderer.  Perhaps  it  was 
imprudent,   but  the  clerk  allowed   love  to  get  the 
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better  of  calculation,  and  this  girl  became  Madame 
Bertrand. 

'  Their  first  experiences  of  married  life  were  most 
happy.     The  young  wife  worked  harder  than  ever  at 
her  embroidery,  and  the  produce  of  this,  together  with 
her  carefulness  and  economy,  brought  ease  and  comfort 
into  the  house  of  her  husband     The  birth  of  Pierre, 
however,  made  a  good  deal  of  difference  to  the  young 
couple.     The  new  cares  of  a  mother  prevented  Madame 
Bertrand  from  working  so  much  at  her  embroidery, 
and  so  the  little  income  of  the  family  diminished  at 
the  very  time  when  it  began  to  be  of  more  importance. 
It  was  worse  when,  eighteen  months  afterwards,  the 
arrival  of  a  daughter  put  two  children  on  the  hands  of 
the  young  mother.     Not  that  she  would   have  ex- 
changed them  for  all  the  money  in  the  world ;  but  it 
was  a  serious  thing  to  lose  the  profits  of  an  occupation 
for  which  she  had  no  longer  leisure.      On  his  part  her 
husband  redoubled  his  exertions,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  situation  of  deputy-superintendent,  at  an  increased 
salaiy.     This  was  so  far  good ;  but  you  see  that  as 
M.  Bertrand  had  no  fortune  of  his  own  and  not  much 
opportunity  of  saving  money,  the  family  was  entirely 
dependent   on  him.    At  the  time  when  the   Greek 
dictionary  first  made  you  acquainted  with  Pierre  Ber- 
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trand,  his  father  was  head  of  the  office  and  his  salary- 
was  double  that  on  which  he  had  married. 

'  But  his  expenses,  as  well  as  his  salary,  were  in- 
creased. Madame  Bertrand  was  proud  of  her  husband's 
rank  as  head  of  the  office,  and  would  by  no  means 
allow  his  appearance  to  show  marks  of  poverty.  He 
must  always  be  well  dressed  and  furnished  with  money 
for  expenses  that  might  be  necessary  to  keep  up  his 
position ;  if  economy  was  necessary  she  would  pinch 
and  screw  at  home  to  make  both  ends  meet,  denying 
herself  luxuries,  pleasures,  comforts  even,  that  there 
might  be  the  more  to  spend  upon  her  husband  and 
her  children. 

*  These  two  became  more  and  more  expensive  as 
they  grew  up.  M.  Bertrand  had  felt  what  were  the 
benefits  of  instruction  ;  and  as  it  was  this  alone  that 
had  raised  him  to  an  honourable  position  in  the  world, 
he  intended  to  place  the  same  fortune  within  the  reach 
of  his  children.  The  small  schools  in  the  neighbour- 
hood would  have  suited  his  means  best,  but  he  had 
not  confidence  in  them.  He  preferred  to  send  his  boy 
and  girl  to  good  boarding-schools,  which  of  course  was 
not  done  without  a  heavy  pull  on  the  family  purse. 

'  There  was  but  little  left  then  for  other  expenses ; 
but  Madame  Bertrand  was  content      So  long  as  her 
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husband  kept  up  his  position,  and  her  children  were 
put  in  the  way  of  being  a  credit  and  a  support  to  their 
parents,  she  cared  not  how  dull  and  hard  her  own  life 
was.  She  was  one  of  those  truly  happy  souls  who 
have  learned  that  to  live  for  the  good  of  others  is  the 
sure  way  of  obtaining  a  blessing  on  ourselves.  She 
dressed  plainly ;  she  almost  never  stirred  from  home; 
she  worked  hard  in  the  kitchen,  and  no  one  knows 
what  prodigies  of  economy  she  performed. 

'So  you  see,  my  friends,  how  very  much  Pierre 
Bertrand  was  to  blame  in  not  profiting  by  an  education 
which  his  parents  had  bought  for  him  at  the  price  of 
such  sacrifices.  But  if  he  behaved  badly  to  them,  he 
behaved  foolishly  towards  himself,  as  you  shall  see 
presently. 

'  Of  course  it  is  evident  that  these  expenses  did  not 
allow  much  to  be  laid  up  as  a  provision  for  the  future, 
and  you  can  guess  what  was  the  unfortunate  position  of 
the  family  when  a  violent  fever  suddenly  deprived  it 
of  its  head  and  chief  support.  I  shall  not  tell  you  of 
the  grief  of  Madame  Bertrand ;  that  you  can  imagine. 
Whether  because  of  the  tears  she  shed,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  she  found  her  eyes  had  grown  weak,  and 
she  could  no  longer  return  to  her  old  occupation  of 
embroidering;  her  only  means  of  livelihood,  then. 
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was  a  small  pension  that  she  received  from  the  office 
in  which  her  husband  had  served.  And  in  this  sad 
situation,  her  brother,  the  uncle  Pierre  who  has  been 
spoken  of  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Greek  dictionary, 
could  give  her  scarcely  any  assistance ;  he  was  a  re- 
tired ship  captain,  and  his  small  income  was  barely 
sufficient  to  support  him  in  his  little  country  cottage. 
*  Poor  woman !  What  would  become  of  her  and 
those  dear  ones  left  to  her  care.  The  first  thing  she 
did  was  to  withdraw  her  daughter  from  the  boarding- 
school  at  which  she  was  placed.  Madame  Bertrand 
could  no  longer  afford  this  expense,  and  she  felt  that 
it  would  be  some  comfort  to  have  near  her  a  child 
who  would  mix  her  tears  with  her  own  and  assuage 
their  bitterness.  Most  happily,  the  girl  was  not  like 
her  brother ;  she  had  amply  profited  by  her  residence 
at  school.  She  was  dutiful  and  diligent,  and  had  made 
acquirements  of  which  she  now  found  the  value.  When 
the  first  few  days  given  to  mourning  had  passed,  she 
endeavoured  to  conquer  the  filial  grief  which  she  still 
cherished  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  bethought 
herself  how  she  could  be  of  use  to  the  parent  who  re- 
mained to  her.  She  wrote  to  several  of  her  father's 
old  friends,  begging  them  to  interest  themselves  in  her 
and  procure  for  her  some  employment  by  which  she 
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might  make  a  little  money.  She  wrote  in  a  quiet, 
sensible  way  ;  without  boastfuln^ss,  but  without  false 
modesty,  she  mentioned  what  she  thought  herself  cap- 
able of  doing ;  and  soon  by  the  aid  of  these  friends, 
she  obtained  manuscripts  and  music  to  copy,  and  a 
few  pupils  to  teach  at  home  under  the  eye  of  her 
mother. 

*  Thus,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  diligence  of  her 
daughter,  Madame  Bertrand  had  escaped  from  poverty. 
Alas !  the  thoughtlessness  and  idleness  of  her  son  were 
still  to  present  a  most  unfavourable  contrast  It  was 
not  long  before  her  troubles  were  increased  by  the 
news  that  Pierre  had  been  dismissed  from  his  ship. 

*■  But  you  know  enough  about  the  family  whose 
history  I  wish  to  relate  to  you.  I  can  now  begin,  or 
rather  resume  at  the  place  where  the  Greek  dic- 
tionary abruptly  broke  off.' 


CHAPTER   XV. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  PLACE. 

■  fflffljE  left  Pierre  Bertrand  at  the  moment  when  he 
HKMI|i  had  returned  home  and  learned  the  dreadful 
calamity  that  had  fallen  upon  his  family.  We  saw 
him  suddenly  affected  at  the  sight  of  that  page  of  his 
unfortunate  dictionary  which  chance  threw  into  his 
way,  as  if  to  remind  him  of  his  wasted  boyhood.  We 
saw  what  bitter  regret  seized  him  when  too  late.  We 
saw  how  he  hurriedly  rose  and  left  the  room,  slamming 
the  door  after  him, 

'  And  now  we  return  to  him  as  he  is  rushing  down 
the  staircase.  He  reaches  the  street  He  walks  on ; 
he  walks  quickly,  and  yet  with  the  uncertain  step  of 
one  who  knows  not  where  he  wishes  to  go.  But  soon 
he  stops  abruptly,  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
turns  and  retraces  his  way  almost  at  a  run.  What 
can  he  mean  ? 
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*  Touched  by  seeing  the  distress  of  his  mother,  his 
first  thought  had  been  to  go  away  and  not  increase 
by  his  presence  the  trouble  and  need  of  the  house. 
This  thought  he  had  at  once  begun  to  carry  out,  but 
as  he  walked  along  he  changed  his  mind.  He  must 
work  or  he  could  not  live  ;  and  if  he  must  work,  why 
not  imitate  the  example  of  his  sister  and  do  something 
towards  supporting  his  mother  ?  Whatever  little  use 
he  could  be  of,  it  was  clearly  his  duty — and  even 
Pierre  saw  this — not  to  desert  her  at  such  a  moment 
With  these  good  feelings,  then,  he  made  his  way  back 
to  the  house  which  he  had  just  left  so  abruptly. 

'  His  mother  would  scarcely  believe  the  promises  of 
amendment  which  he  made.  She  now  knew  her  son's 
character  only  too  well,  and  sad  experience  had  en- 
lightened the  indulgent  eye  with  which  she  had  looked 
on  the  faults  of  his  boyhood.  With  tearful  reproaches 
she  asked  him  what  could  become  of  a  boy — of  a 
young  man,  rather,  for  he  was  now  sixteen — who, 
after  having  been  expelled  from  school,  was  also  turned 
away  from  the  first  situation  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.  She  pictured  to  him  the  sad  future  which 
seemed  to  lie  before  him.  For  herself  she  foresaw 
new  troubles  and  increased  burdens — ^her  mother's 
heart  refused  even  to  conceive  the  idea  of  driving  away 
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her  son  and  abandoning  him  to  himself.  She  thought 
also  of  the  good,  brave  girl  who  woul^  have  to  re- 
double her  exertions  to  support  this  new  and  useless 
member  of  the  family.  And  though  she  did  not  tell 
Pierre  all  this  in  so  many  words,  he  guessed  her 
thoughts,  and  for  the  moment  felt  as  if  no  punishment, 
no  toil,  would  be  too  great  for  him  to  undergo  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  his  repentance.  All  at  once  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  seizing  her  hands 
cried  out  eagerly — 

'"Mother — dear  mother — dont  fret  about  me; 
please  don't !  I  have  not  behaved  well,  but  that  is  all 
over,  I  assure  you.  I  am  going  to  work ;  I  shall  be 
diligent  now,  for  I  cannot  be  a  burden  to  you." 

*  Madame  Bertrand  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
her  son  with  an  expression  of  doubt.  She  knew  how 
many  promises  of  the  same  kind  he  had  made  when 
he  wa3  a  schoolboy  ;  she  knew  that  for  one  who  has 
always  given  himself  up  to  idleness  it  is  very  hard  to 
drive  this  mortal  enemy  from  the  heart. 

'"God  hears  you,  my  son,  and  knows  if  you  speak 

sincerely,"  she  said  at  length,  the  tears  trickling  down 

her  cheeks.     "  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend.     You  are 

only  sixteen,    and  if  you  will  only  be  diligent,  all 

may  yet  go  well." 

2  B 
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*  "Yes,  you  are  right,  mother,"  cried  Pierre.  "Idle- 
ness has  been  the  ruin  of  me ;  but  I  hope  by  diligence 
to  make  it  all  up  again." 

'  After  such  words,  pronounced  in  such  a  tone,  how 
could  it  be  doubted  that  our  idler  would  try  to  correct 
his  fault  and  do  all  that  he  could  to  procure  employ- 
ment. When  he  spoke,  he  fully  intended  it;  his 
emotion  was  real,  his  promises  sincere  enough;  we 
are  going  to  see  what  came  of  them. 

*  Next  day  at  an  early  hour  he  was  dressed  and 
ready  to  set  out  in  search  of  work  of  some  kind.  He 
left  the  house,  biit  he  had  scarcely  taken  a  hundred 
steps  before  he  met  one  of  his  old  companions  at  the 
Pension  Rimbert 

' "  Hallo !  Is  it  thou  ?  How  are  you  V  he  cried,  as 
the  young  man  was  passing  on  without  recognizing  him. 

' "  Why,  it's  Bertrand,"  replied  the  other,  seizing  his 
hand.  "  I  didn't  know  you.  I  hope  you  are  flourish- 
ing. How  are  you  getting  on  >  What  are  you  doing 
just  now.**" 

' "  I  am  looking  out  for  a  place.     And  you ?" 

*  "  Oh,  I  took  my  degree  yesterday  and  I  have  just 
been  entered  as  a  student  of  law.  But  I  am  out 
amusing  myself  to-day ;  I  have  been  working  so  hard 
for  my  examination  that  I  want  a  little  fresh  air.     I 
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am  going  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.     Come  along  with 
me  and  we  will  have  a  chat." 

'  "  Oh,  I  can't !  I  have  somewhere  to  go  ta" 

'  '*  Bah !  you  can  go  there  to-morrow." 

*  "  Well,  a  day  more  or  less  won't  make  much  dif- 
ference," thought  Pierre.  "All  right,"  he  said,  and 
taking  his  friend's  arm  walked  off  with  him  towards 
the  Champs  Elys6es. 

*  So,  away  with  all  thoughts  of  trying  to  get  work 
for  that  day.  It  is  so  nice  to  lounge  about  and  do 
nothing,  and  then  of  course  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  an 
old  schoolfellow,  even  though  one  has  been  expelled. 
You  see,  my  friends,  the  emotion  which  Pierre  felt  arid 
showed  the  night  before  is  already  far  enough  off;  and 
his  fine  promises  have  disappeared  like  a  soap-bubble. 
Can  the  lion  become  a  lamb  all  at  once  ?  Our  hero 
was  always  the  same  ;  idleness  governed  him  and  shut 
his  heart  against  its  better  thoughts.  We  have  seen 
the  power  that  it  hitherto  had  over  him,  but  could  we 
have  believed  that  it  would  make  him  forget  the  sad 
situation  of  his  mother ! 

* "  One  day  more  or  less  won't  make  any  great  dif- 
ference ;"  this  was  too  plausible  an  excuse  not  to  serve 
again.  For  about  three  weeks  Pierre  went  out  every 
morning  under  pretext  of  looking  for  a  place ;  but  one 
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day,  it  was  this,  and  another  day  it  was  that  which 

always  turned  him  from  his  purpose,  and  made  him 

lose  his  time  in  lazy  lounging.     More  than  all  cities 

Paris  abounds  with  occupations  for  an  idler.      And 

during  this  time,  Pierre  lived  at  the  expense  of  his 

poor  mother,  who  soon  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience 

of  his  presence.     The  widow's  purse,  we  know,  was 

small ;   and  the  lad's  appetite,  we  may  guess,  was 

large.     Madame  Bertrand  complained  as  much  as  such 

a  mother  can  complain  of  even  such  a  son,  and  Pierre's 

sister  for  her  part  resolved  to  do  something  to  put  an 

end  to  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things.     She  took 

secret  measures  to  find  employment  for  her  brother, 

and  among  other  attempts  WTOte  in  such  touching 

terms  to  the  head  of  the  office  who  had  succeeded  her 

father,  that  he  replied  without  delay,  requesting  her 

to  send  Pierre  to  him.     No  difficulty,  he  said,  would 

be  made  about  employing  in  the  same  department  the 

son  of  an  official  so  much  respected  and  regretted  as 

M.  Bertrand. 

*  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  joy  of  the  mother  and 
daughter  at  receiving  this  good  news.  Pierre  himself 
was  delighted ;  the  position  of  clerk  would  just  suit 
him.  He  had  heard  it  said  that  the  work  in  public 
offices  was  not  very  hard ;  and  this  consideration  was 
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of  course  a  most  important  one  in  his  eyes.  So,  with 
unusual  readiness  and  punctuality,  he  went  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  the  head  of  the  office,  who 
received  him  most  kindly,  and  took  him  to  see  the 
secretary  of  the  department,  to  whom  he  had  already 
spoken  about  his  protegd  This  high  official  also 
seemed  most  favourably  disposed  towards  him. 

' "  Your  father,"  he  said,  "  has  left  behind  him  such 
good  memories  of  himself,  that  the  office  is  bound  to 
have  an  interest  in  you.  A  place  at  our  desks  is  al- 
ready marked  out  for  you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  show 
yourself  the  worthy  son  of  such  an  excellent  father." 

*  Pierre  stammered  out  some  unintelligible  words 
by  way  of  answer. 

*"Do  you  know  how  he  can  write  .^"  asked  the 
secretary  of  M.  Engard,  the  head  of  the  office. 

'"No,  monsieur.  He  has  only  just  arrived,  and  I  have 
brought  him  to  you  without  waiting  to  examine  him." 

* "  Let  us  see,"  replied  the  secretary,  addressing  him- 
self to  Pierre,  and  pointing  out  to  him  a  table  on 
which  were  pens  and  paper.  "Sit  down  there  and 
write  what  I  dictate  to  you." 

*  Then  taking  from  his  desk  a  letter  which  he  had 
just  written,  he  picked  out  a  passage  at  random  and 
dictated  it  to  the  aspiring  clerk. 
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* "  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  monsieur,  my  regret 
that  so  much  negligence  has  been  shown  in  this  affair, 
but  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  you  are  going  to  do  all 
in  your  power  to  repair  the  mistake." 

* "  That  will  do.     Pass  it  to  me,"  said  the  secretary, 
when  Pierre  had  written  this  down.     "  Ah !  not  bad. 
The  handwriting  smells  a  little  of  the  schoolboy,  but. 
it  is  neat  enough  and  will  be  formed  some  day." 

'  So  he  said  as  he  took  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
while  he  was  as  yet  looking  at  it  from  a  little  distance. 
But  when  he  brought  closer  to  his  eyes  the  lines  written 
by  Pierre,  he  allowed  an  exclamation  of  surprise  to 
escape  him,  and  without  saying  anything,  handed  the 
paper  to  M.  Engard.  Then,  turning  towards  the  young 
man,  he  coldly  bowed  and  said — 

*  '*  Very  well ;  you  may  go.     You  will  hear  from  us." 

'Pierre  did  not  quite  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  dismissal.  He  flattered  himself  that  it  was  all 
settled  and  told  his  mother  so,  but  he  could  not  help 
having  misgivings.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
the  sudden  change  in  the  secretary's  manner  ? 

'That  same  evening  Madame  Bertrand  received 
from  her  husband's  successor  the  following  letter — 

***  Madame, — I  am  sorry  that  the  efforts  made  by  me 
to  procure  the  admission  of  M.  Pierre  Bertrand  into  the 
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department  in  which  his  father  so  long  and  so  worthily 
occupied  a  place,  have  failed  at  the  moment  when  they 
seemed  about  to  succeed.  The  enclosed  lines,  written 
by  your  son,  will  let  you  understand  better  than  all  I 
can  say,  how  useless  it  is  for  him  to  hope  for  admission 
into  our  office. 

'  "Be  good  enough,  madame,  to  accept  the  assurances 
of  my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

' "  Engard.'' 

'  This  is  how  Pierre  had  written  the  sentence  dictated 
to  him  by  the  secretary — 

* "  I  canot  concele  from  you,  monsieur,  my  reggret 
that  so  much  negleginse  has  been  shone  in  this  afair^ 
but  I  am  plessed  to  think  that  you  are  going  to  do  all 
in  yoMX  pour  to  repare  the  miss  teak '^ 

*  Was  not  this  enough  to  prove  that  he  was  an  ass  i 
The  unfortunate  boy  had  profited  so  little  by  the  time 
given  to  his  studies,  that  he  could  not  even  spell. 
And  thus  his  ignorance  shut  out  from  him  a  career  on 
which,  thanks  to  his  father's  good  name,  he  might 
have  entered  under  the  most  favourable  auspices. 

'  The  vengeance  of  the  Greek  dictionary  had  com- 
menced. Pierre  Bertrand  was  beginning  to  gather  the 
fruits  of  his  idleness.' 


/ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ENTERING  INTO  BUSINESS. 


NEED  not  tell  you  that  Madame  Bertrand 
and  her  daughter  were  deeply  disappointed 
when  their  hopes  that  Pierre  would  be  able  to  add 
something  to  their  slender  resources  were  so  un- 
expectedly dashed  away.  Without  knowing  how  to 
spell,  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  a  lad  to  expect  a 
good  place  as  a  clerk.  He  might  be  employed  in 
some  shop  or  warehouse  where  education  was  not  very 
necessary.  To  get  such  work  he  must  run  about  and 
look  for  it.  Luckily,  his  legs  were  better  than  his 
learning. 

*  This  is  what  it  is  to  be  idle  at  school ;  to  take  one's 
place  as  a  man  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  society.  Pierre 
had  to  gain  his  living ;  he  could  not  hesitate  or  be 
sulky  about  it     His  heart  was  not  destitute  of  good 
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feeling;  he  saw  his  mother's  poverty  become  more 
pinching  every  day ;  his  sister's  pale  face  showed  him 
how  she  was  worn  out  by  toil,  sorrow  and  privations ; 
he  knew  that  his  presence  in  the  house  was  the  cause 
of  this,  and  he  wished  to  put  an  end  to  it  So  he 
decided  to  accept  the  first  occupation  offered  to  him, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

*  We  find  such  opportunities,  however,  much  more 
readily  than  they  are  offered  to  us,  and  Pierre  Ber- 
trand  might  have  been  a  long  time  in  searching  out 
employment  for  himself,  if  his  sister,  by  again  apply- 
ing to  one  of  the  persons  who  had  interested  themselves 
in  her  favour,  had  not  obtained  him  a  poorly  paid  place 
in  an  agent's  office.  Pierre  did  not  hesitate  a  moment ; 
he  hastened  to  present  himself  and  was  admitted  at 
once.  The  salary  was  so  small  that  his  employer  was 
not  very  particular,  knowing  that  he  could  not  pick 
and  choose  among  candidates  for  situations. 

*  See  then  Pierre  Bertrand  entered  into  business. 
His  duties  were  not  very  important.  Installed  in  a 
small  den  covered  with  bills  and  advertisements  which 
served  as  an  antechamber  to  the  inner  office,  he  had,, 
in  his  master's  absence,  to  receive  visitors,  and  note 
down  exactly  any  messages  they  might  leave  for  the 
agent's  information  on  his  return.     That  was  all  he 
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had  to  do  indoors,  but  besides  it  was  his  duty  to  run 
messages  whenever  required,  and  in  fact  make  himself 
generally  useful  In  return  for  this  he  had  board  and 
lodging  and  twenty-five  francs  a  month.  This  was 
quite  enough  to  keep  him  from  being  any  chaise  to 
his  mother ;  three  hundred  francs  a  year  would  pay 
for  all  the  clothes  he  required  to  wear  in  such  an  office. 

'  During  some  time  Pierre  was  a  model  little  clerk 
and  acquitted  himself  most  conscientiously  of  all  his 
duties.  The  work  was  new  to  him — ^you  know  what  I 
mean.  He  was  full  of  zeal,  then,  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  but  soon  familiarity  with  his  occupation  brought 
contempt  as  usual;  he  began  to  find  it  wearisome,  and 
by  the  end  of  a  month  or  so  he  had  fallen  back  into 
the  slough  of  laziness. 

*  It  was  now  the  old  story.  If  sent  on  a  message, 
he  would  loaf  about  the  streets,  and  while  his  master 
was  impatiently  waiting  for  his  return,  he  might  be 
seen  staring  in  at  shop  windows,  or  holding  forth  in 
the  middle  of  a  group  of  his  fellow-apprentices.  If  he 
was  left  in  the  office  during  the  absence  of  his  master, 
the  clients  found  him  asleep  in  his  desk  or  gaping  at 
the  ceiling,  and  were  obliged  to  rouse  him  up  before 
he  would  condescend  to  give  them  his  attention.  He 
only  half  heard  what  they  said,  and  noted  it  down 
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carelessly,  not  troubling  himself  about  the  mischief 
that  might  come  of  his  idleness.  This  was  Pierre 
Bertrand  of  the  pension  all  over. 

*  One  day,  a  stranger  presented  himself  at  the  office. 
Pierre  was  not  asleep  that  day;  standing  at  the  window 
he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
and  was  pursuing  from  pane  to  pane  a  fly  which  con- 
stantly escaped  him. 

*"Is  your  master  in,  young  man.?"  asked  the  new 
comer. 

» 

* "  No,  monsieur,  but  he  will  return  in  three  hours," 
replied  Pierre,  half  turning  towards  him,  and  looking 
rather  displeased  that  his  hunt  was  interrupted, 

*  **  Ah!  I  am  sorry  for  that;  I  have  no  time  to  wait. 
You  will  tell  him  that  I  came  to  make  a  proposal 
about  the  affair  of  Thibaudeau.  It  is  a  bad  lawsuit 
which  he  is  sure  to  lose.  In  the  interest  of  his  client, 
I  think  he  would  do  well  to  come  to  an  arrangement, 
and  I  am  willing  to  accept  an  offer  on  his  part — I 
shall  leave  the  matter  open  till  to-morrow  at  mid-day, 
and  if  I  don't  see  him  by  that  time  I  shall  understand 
that  he  refuses  \  then  things  will  remain  as  they  are 
and  we  will  push  on  the  suit  to  the  last.  This  is  my 
address — Loisel,  No.  9  Rue  du  Clottre-Saint-Jacques. 
You  understand  me  thoroughly,  now?" 
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* "  Perfectly,"  replied  Pierre,  looking  out  of  the  comer 
of  his  eye  at  the  fly  who,  seeing  himself  delivered  from 
the  pursuit  of  which  he  had  been  the  object,  was  sing- 
ing a  song  of  triumph  by  buzzing  along  the  g^lass. 

'  The  gentleman  left  the  office,  and  our  idler,  instead 
of  at  once  taking  a  note  of  what 'he  had  just  been 
told,  hastened  back  to  the  window  and  resumed  his 
hunt  of  the  poor  fly,  saying  to  himself. 

* "  Bah !  I  can  remember  it  well  enough  ;  I  shall 
write  it  down  presently." 

*  About  ten  minutes  passed  before  he  could  seize  his 
prey.  When  he  had  caught  it,  the  cruel  fellow  must 
take  up  some  more  time  in  torturing  it  And  only 
after  this,  did  he  think  of  taking  a  note  of  what  he 
was  to  tell  his  master.  He  pulled  out  his  memorandum 
book  and  took  up  a  pen — 

' "  Let  me  see.  What  was  it }  **  he  said,  reflecting 
for  a  moment.  "Ah!  I  remember,"  and  he  wrote 
rapidly — 

* "  Affair  Taboureau — transaction — ^to-morrow  fore- 
noon— M.  Loiseau,  No.  19  Rue  du  Cloitre-Notre- 
Dame." 

*  His  master  was  not  long  of  coming  back,  and 
Pierre  hastened  to  tell  him  of  the  stranger's  visit, 
showing  him  the  note  that  he  just  takea 
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'  "  Taboureau,"  said  the  man  of  business  with  sur- 
prise. "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  Taboureau. 
Was  it  not  rather  Thibaudeau  ?" 

* "  Oh !  yes,  yes,  monsieur ;  that  was  it,  the  affair  of 
Thibaudeau,"  cried  Pierre,  suddenly  recalling  the  name. 
"  I  knew  it  quite  well,  but  I  made  a  mistake  in  writing." 

'"A  bad  business,"  murmured  his  master.  "We 
shall  lose  the  suit  An  arrangement  would  be  a 
capital  thing  for  us.  Are  you  sure  of  the  address  ?" 
he  added,  speaking  aloud  to  Pierre. 

*"0h,  certainly,  monsieur.  There  is  no  danger  of 
my  making  a  mistake  about  that." 

'  **  Very  well — I  will  go  to-morrow." 

*  Next  day,  in  fact,  the  agent  set  out  at  ten  o'clock, 
after  having  again  asked  his  clerk — 

*"You  are  sure  it  is  M.  Loiseau,  No.  19  Rue  du 
Cloitre-Notre-Dame .?" 

'  "  Yes,  monsieur,  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  Pierre. 

*  Three  hours  later  he  saw  his  master  return  in  a 
great  rage. 

***You  must  have  mistaken  the  address,  M.  Ber- 
trand,"  he  cried.  "  There  is  no  person  of  the  name  of 
Loiseau  in  the  street.     I  have  been  to  every  house. 

' "  Well,  monsieur,  I  am  sure  it  is  the  address  that 
was  given  me.     I  wrote  it  down  at  once — see  here." 
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'At  that  moment  a  letter  was  brought  in  which 
most  effectually  gave  him  the  lie.  It  was  from  M. 
Loisel,  No.  9  Rue  du  Cloitre-Saint-Jacques,  and 
announced  to  Pierre's  master  that  as  he  had  not  come 
in  time,  the  lawsuit  would  be  proceeded  with  and  all 
offers  of  accommodation  would  be  refused. 

'  The  wrath  of  the  agent  may  be  imagined  better 
than  described.  No  more  need  be  said  than  that  next 
morning  Pierre  left  the  house  with  his  small  amount 
of  luggage.  Again  he  had  been  turned  away,  as  he 
had  been  dismissed  from  his  ship  and  expelled  from 
the  pension. 

*  Ah !  this  was  not  the  last  punishment  which  he 
had  to  undergo ;  his  idleness  was  to  play  him  more 
than  one  trick  of  the  same  kind. 

'  But  already  he  had  got  somewhat  used  to  being 
sent  off  in  disgrace,  and  it  was  only  when  he  found 
himself  on  the  pavement  that  he  began  to  think 
seriously  of  his  position.  Must  he  return  to  his 
mother's  house  and  live  at  her  expense  again  }  This 
he  did  not  wish  to  do,  and  thanks  to  some  of  the 
friends  he  had  made  among  junior  clerks,  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  stumble  into  another  place  almost  immedi- 
ately. This  time  he  was  to  act  as  messenger  to  a 
bailiff,  to  carry  out  writs  and  so  forth.     But  at  the 
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bailift's  it  was  the  same  story  as  it  had  been  at  the 
agent's ;  he  plunged  into  the  work  with  the  same 
ardour  and  soon  returned  in  the  same  way  to  his 
natural  idleness.  So  it  happened  one  day — he  had 
scarcely  been  a  month  at  this  new  employment — that 
in  a  fit  of  laziness  he  chose  to  put  off  till  next  day 
the  delivery  of  a  document  which  he  had  been  ordered 
to  take  at  once.  The  result  was  as  before.  He  was 
turned  away  from  this  place,  and  in  a  few  days  got 
another,  which  he  kept  a  week  before  his  master  found 
it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  him  at  any  price. 

'Dismissed  again  and  again  by  different  masters, 
and  obtaining  new  places  at  lower  and  lower  wages, 
Pierre  was  by  turns,  clerk  to  a  lawyer,  porter  to  an 
auctioneer,  employed  at  a  newspaper  office  to  fasten 
on  addresses — I  know  not  what  all.  All  I  can  tell  you 
is  that,  eighteen  months  later  we  find  him  gone  into 
retail  trade.  From  the  desk  he  has  sunk  to  the 
counter ;  behold  him  a  grocer's  shop-boy ! 

*  In  this  place  of  pepper  and  cinnamon  his  idleness 
did  not  find  fair  scope.  .  He  had  no  time  to  3it  down  ; 
he  was  on  his  feet  from  morning  till  night.  At  early 
dawn  he  had  to  jump  up.  It  was  in  vain  that  idleness 
claimed  its  rights ;  his  master  was  at  hand. 

'  "  Come,  come !     Get  up,  lazybones." 
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*  Pierre  vainly  tried  all  means  to  escape  from  this 
early  rising.  One  day  he  undertook  to  be  ill,  and  let 
his  head  fall  back  on  his  bolster  with  quite  a  touching 
air.  His  bed  was  one  of  those  portable  ones  which 
can  be  shut  up  in  a  cupboard  during  the  day  and 
pulled  out  at  night. 

* "  Very  well,  my  lad,  rest ;  I  shan't  trouble  you/' 
said  his  master,  but  as  he  spoke  he  tilted  up  the  bed, 
to  the  great  alarm  of  Pierre,  who,  not  caring  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  cupboard  with  his  head  downwards, 
found  himself  suddenly  cured  and  made  haste  to  put 
on  his  trousers. 

*  You  see  that  our  young  friend  was  grievously  tor- 
mented during  the  day,  but  in  the  evening  he  found 
means  of  assuaging  his  hard  lot.  His  master  was  not 
married,  and  was  accustomed  every  day  after  dinner 
to  go  to  a  cafe  and  remain  there  for  some  hours.  Then 
Pierre  became  his  own  master  for  a  little,  and  you  may 
guess  how  eagerly  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging in  his  favourite  fault.  With  what  delight  he 
found  himself  able  to  do  almost  nothing.  With  what 
pleasure  as  soon  as  his  master  had  gone,  he  sat  down 
by  the  counter,  promising  himself  that  it  would  take  a 
good  deal  to  give  him  the  trouble  of  moving.  To 
secure  himself  against  this  inconvenience  he  hit  upon 
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a  plan  which  had  at  all  events  the  merit  of  ingenuity. 
He  would  sit  reading  novels  or  sleeping  with  his  head 
on  the  counter,  and  if  customers  presented  themselves 
you  will  not  suppose  that  he  jumped  up  to  serve  them, 
as  he  should  have  done.  Is  that  all  you  know  about 
him } 

'  "  A  pound  of  prunes,  if  you  please,"  requested  one. 

'  "  We  are  out  of  them,"  Pierre  would  reply,  scarcely 
condescending  to  interrupt  his  nap  or  his  reading. 

'  Another  customer  entered. 

* "  A  packet  of  candles,  lad." 

*  "  The  rats  have  eaten  all  ours.  They  are  not  fit 
to  sell,"  said  Pierre  with  the  utmost  effrontery. 

*  So  long  as  he  only  had  to  do  with  chance  customers, 
these  answers  passed  without  much  note.  But  among 
the  would-be  purchasers  whom  Pierre  turned  away  in 
this  fashion  there  were  some  who  had  dealt  at  the  shop 
for  years,  and  through  them  the  grocer  came  to  hear 
of  what  went  on  in  his  absence.  So,  one  evening  when 
Pierre,  according  to  his  custom,  had  made  to  a  stranger 
who  asked  for  a  pot  of  preserves,  the  odd  answer — 

*  "  All  our  preserves  have  turned  sour,  and  my  master 
has  forbidden  me  to  sell  them." 

*  He  saw  suddenly  appear  before  him  the   person 

whom  he  had  just  mentioned,  and  who  now  in  a  furious 

•  2  C 
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rage  dragged  Pierre  from  behind  the  counter  and 
showed  him  the  way  to  the  door — 

* "  I  told  you  not  to  sell  preserves.  Did  I  ?  Did  I  ? 
Did  I  ?"  and  a  shower  of  blows  fell  upon  the  lad's 
shoulders. 

'This  is  the  manner  that  Pierre  performed  the 
various  functions  that  he  filled  during  about  two  years, 
and  in  some  such  way  he  managed  to  get  himself 
turned  out  of  every  one/ 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


OUT  OF  WORK. 


URING  his  rapid  course  through  the  various 
occupations  which  he  had  successively  entered 
upon,  Pierre  found  a  thousand  excuses  to  justify  in 
the  eyes  of  his  mother  his  numerous  changes  of  place. 
To  listen  to  him  he  never  left  one  post  but  to  enter 
upon  a  much  better  one.  But  Madame  Bertrand  was 
not  deceived;  she  recognised  the  footprints  of  her 
son's  besetting  sin,  and  her  troubles  were  increased  by 
constantly  recurring  troubles  on  his  account.  It  was 
well  for  her  that  she  derived  both  comfort  and  satis- 
faction from  her  daughter,  whose  courage  and  devotion 
were  the  admiration  of  all,  and  among  others  of  a  well 
behaved  and  worthy  young  man,  who  lived  in  the  same 
house  and  whose  apartment  opened  on  to  the  same 
staircase  as  the  widow's.     This  young  man  lived  alone; 
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'  Tzzs  was  the  state  of  araZrs  at  the  r:tcdei:t  miien 
we  hs-ve  ?::5t  seen  Pierre  Bertrand  convicted  of  dis- 
horresty  and  rj  raed  to  tbe  door  by  his  master.  During 
the  time  that  he  remained  at  this  rlace.  he  had  been 
so  much  confined  in  the  ^btap^  that  he  was  seldom  able 

pay  his  mother  a  visit,  and  had  contented  himself 
vntii^  to  her  as  often  as  his  idleness  would  allow 
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him,  which  was  not  very  often.  Finding  himself  at 
liberty  after  his  last  dismissal,  his  first  idea  was  to  go 
to  his  mother's,  but  he  soon  changed  his  mind. 
Madame  Bertrand  had  let  him  know  about  his  sister's 
intended  marriage;  he  was  aware  that  his  future 
brother-in-law  had  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  his 
,  evenings  with  the  two  ladies,  ever  since  the  acceptance 
of  his  proposal.  Pierre  could  not  help  thinking  of  how 
he  would  have  to  confess  that  he  was  once  more  thrown 
on  the  world,  and  how  his  mother  would  load  him  with 
reproaches  with  which  he  had  become  too  familiar; 
and  he  had  grace  to  be  ashamed  of  undergoing  this 
before  a  young  man  who  was  not  yet  a  member 
of  the  family.  This  reflection  made  him  turn  back 
and  seek  lodging  at  a  mean  hotel. 

*  He  had  just  received  his  wages,  but  he  knew  that 
this  supply  would  not  last  long,  and  next  morning  he 
was  off  looking  for  another  place.  He  presented  him- 
self at  the  offices  of  several  merchants  with  whom  his 
last  master  had  transactions ;  but  there  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  our  friend  carried  on  business  was 
already  known,  and  he  was  disgracefully  repulsed. 
He  gave  up  applying  to  those  who  knew  only  too 
much  about  him,  and  took  to  offering  his  services  at 
places  where  he  was  sure  his  antecedents  would  be 
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completely  unknown.  But  then  there  was  another 
stumbling-block  in  his  way.  He  was  of  course  asked 
for  the  names  of  his  former  masters,  in  order  to  get 
his  character  from  them  ;  and  you  may  guess  whether 
the  character  which  they  could  give  him  was  likely  to 
be  a  great  recommendation.  In  short,  he  was  lejected 
everywhere,  and  for  good  reasons.  People  must  expect 
to  be  paid  according  to  their  deserts. 

*  These  inquiries  after  employment  had  lasted  more 
than  a  week,  and  Pierre's  slender  funds  were  come  to 
an  end.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Return  to  his  mother } 
We  know  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  a  burden  to  her 
again,  and  the  fragment  of  self-respect  which  he  still 
retained,  revolted  from  the  idea  of  having  to  blush 
before  his  future  brother-in-law.  His  self-respect,  alas  ! 
it  was  still  destined  to  suffer  many  wounds. 

'  After  having  gone  without  food,  he  found  himself 
reduced,  to  appease  the  outcries  of  his  stomach,  to 
seek  to  gain  coppers  by  one  of  these  nameless  sorts  of 
industry  which  idle  triflers  often  have  to  practise,  and 
which  are  too  often  only  advanced  posts  on  the  road 
to  gaol.  He,  who  had  been  at  college,  who  had  been 
given  the  means,  if  he  had  wished  to  use  them,  of 
entering  upon  a  dozen  honourable  careers,  he  now 
found  himself  for  several  days  picking  up  a  bare  liveli- 
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hood  at  the  gates  of  theatres  and  other  public  places 
by  opening  the  doors  of  carriages  and  offering  gentle- 
men lights  for  their  cigars. 

*  Surely  such  a  trial  should  have  cured  him  of  his 
idleness  for  ever.  It  did  nothing  of  the  sort;  and  we 
shall  see  that  far  from  leaving  him,  his  besetting  sin 
now  played  him  a  worse  trick  than  ever.  Wandering 
through  the  streets,  as  he  did  all  day,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  place,  Pierre  saw  one  morning  pasted  on  a 
wall  a  little  manuscript  advertisement  to  this  effect — 

*"  Wanted,  an  assistant.  Apply  to  M.  Bdnard, 
dealer  in  hardware,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie." 

*  Our  sad  hero — it  may  be  mentioned  to  his  honour 
that  he  felt  himself  sad  and  ashamed  at  the  pass  to 
which  he  was  reduced— ^congratulated  himself  that 
chance  had  brought  this  notice  under  his  eyes  and 
hastened  to  the  address  indicated.  M.  B6nard,  the 
dealer  in  hardware,  was  a  little  rough  and  odd-looking, 
but  an  excellent  man  at  heart.  An  indefatigable 
worker,  straight  and  square-  in  all  his  dealings,  he  was 
known  all  throughout  the  neighbourhood  as  a  model 
of  a  man  of  business.  He  made  Pierre  come  into  his 
office,  and  when  he  had  talked  to  him  a  little  and  in- 
quired what  he  knew  of  business,  he  silently  looked  at 
him  all  over  for  a  minute  or  two.      He  seemed  to  be 
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satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  examination,  for  after 
an  instant,  he  said  in  an  abrupt  way — 

*  "  Well,  young  man,  you  suit  me.     Come  to-morrow. 
I  shan't  ask  you  for  any  references;  I  have  no  time  to 
go  running  about  inquiring  into  your  character.     You 
seem  stout  and  healthy,  and  you  ought  to  be  strong ; 
that  is  the  best  recommendation  you  can   bring  me ; 
and  as  for  the  rest,  I  will  judge  you  by  what  you  do, 
before  I  could  find  out  what  people  say  about  you.     I 
wam  you  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do  here,  and  you  will 
be  alone  to  do  it     You  will  be  well  fed,  though  ;  for 
you  can't  work  well  without  eating  well.     When   I 
take  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  the  profits  are  re- 
spectable, you  won't  find  me  stingy — ^whoever  helps  to 
bring  in  the  money  has  a  right  to  a  share,  say  I.     You 
see,  young  man,  my  hobby  is  work;  I  have  a  perfect 
horror  of  idlers,  but  I  would  do  an)^hing  for  a  fellow 
who  works.     Look  here:  the  assistant  who  has  just 
left  me — I  was  very  well  pleased  with  him  at  first — I 
said  to  myself,  he  will  be  my  successor — ^T  will  hand 
over  my  stock  to  him  when  I  retire  from  business,  and 
if  he  has  no  money,  why,  he  shall  pay  me  by  degrees 
out   of  the  profits.     But  bad  luck  to  it,  he  was  a 
chicken-hearted  fellow ;  he  meant  well,  but  he  couldn't 
stand  the  work.     So  much  the  worse  for  him !     I  tell 
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you  all  this  to  let  you  know  what  you  are  to  expect. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  telling  the  same  story  of  you  some 
day — who  knows  ?  It  all  depends  on  yourself.  No- 
thing is  to  be  had  for  nothing  in  this  world;  everything 
has  to  be  worked  for,  well-worked  for.  That  will  do 
now,  my  lad.     Come  back  to-morrow — to-morrow/' 

*  In  being  directed  to  the  service  of  a  master  like 
this,  Pierre  had  a  splendid  opportunity  offered  him  of 
•repairing  all  the  harm  that  he  had  done  in  his  ill- 
employed  youth.  He  had  only  to  drive  idleness  re- 
solutely away,  and  there  was  a  bright  future  before 
him.  From  what  the  worthy  dealer  had  just  said,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  if  he  was  severe  and  exacting 
about  work,  he  was  also  just  and  not  disposed  to 
undervalue  faithful  services.  But  the  only  thing  that 
struck  Pierre  was  that  under  such  a  man  he  would 
have  to  work  tremendously ;  and  he  was  quite  alarmed 
at  this  prospect. 

* "  I  have  found  a  horrible  place,"  he  said  to  himself 
when  he  was  in  the  street  again.  "  This  will  be  a  re- 
gular prison." 

*  However,  in  spite  of  his  unwillingness  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wjjeel  in  earnest,  he  saw  that  he  must 
accept  this  engagement.  He  understood  very  well 
that  his  antecedents  would  always  throw  obstacles  in 
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the  way  of  his  being  employed,  and  so  he  could  not 
let  slip  this  chance  of  a  master  who  had  such  unusual 
confidence  as  to  take  him  without  previous  inquiry 
into  his  character.  Hunger,  besides,  merciless  hunger 
was  commanding  him  not  to  consult  his  own  wishes. 
Nevertheless  he  was  not  even  moderately  satisfied  at 
what  he  ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  good 
luck.  His  idleness  refused  to  rejoice  in  the  hopcp  of 
his  stomach. 

'  He  looked  rather  unhappy,  then,  as  he  presented 
himself  in  the  evening  before  the  doors  of  the  theatre, 
where  for  some  nights  he  had  been  picking  up  a 
living.  He  had  to  betake  himself  once  more  to  this 
resource,  for  it  was  not  till  next  day  that  he  was  to  be 
boarded  by  the  dealer  in  hardware.  So  he  was  run- 
ning about,  trying  to  render  little  services  to  the 
visitors  of  the  theatre,  and  all  the  while  reflecting 
mournfully  on  the  hard  lot  of  having  food  and  lodging 
and  a  respectable  place  and  work  to  which  he  was 
going  to  deliver  himself  up  next  day.  But,  whether 
it  was  that  these  meditations  occupied  his  mind  and 
made  him  inattentive  to  his  present  profession,  or  that 
chance,  which  had  served  him  so  well  in  the  morning, 
was  not  willing  to  be  favourable  to  him  twice  in  the 
same  day,  Vve  was  yvo\.  Vsxck^  \.\v&.t  eveaing.     He  had 
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only  received  one  small  gratuity,  just  enough  to  pay 
for  a  morsel  of  supper,  when  the  performance  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  began  to  stream 
out  of  the  gates  of  the  theatre. 

* "  A  light,  mister  ? — Want  a  match,  my  lord  ? — 
Will  your  highness  light  your  cigar?"  cried  these 
attendants  of  the  pavement  in  every  variety  of  tone. 

'  Our  hero  did  like  the  rest ;  and  he  managed  to 
get  as  customer  a  young  man  who  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dandy,  or  what  in  the  vulgar  language  of  the 
present  day  is  called  a  "swell."  This  young  man 
accepted  the  match  which  Pierre  handed  to  him  and 
while  he  was  lighting  his  cigar,  the  lad  examined  with 
envy  his  dress  and  ornaments. 

* "  I  dare  say  he  has  nothing  to  do,"  thought  Pierre 
with  a  sigh. 

*  He  noticed  with  surprise  that  besides  the  watch 
attached  to  his  waistcoat  by  a  chain  and  buried  in  one 
of  the  pockets  of  it,  his  cliefit  seemed  to  have  in  the 
other  pocket  a  second  watch,  which  had  been  put  there 
in  a  hurry,  or  at  least  without  precaution,  for  one  end 
of  the  chain  was  hanging  out.  Pierre  thought  it  well 
to  warn  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in  of  being  robbed  ; 
but  he  did  not  wish  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  at- 
tract attention,  for  in  the  crowd  which  pressed  around 
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them  there  might  be  some  thief  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  warning.  Pierre  was  sharp  enough, 
you  see,  when  lessons  or  business  were  not  in  question. 
He  gently  touched  the  young  man's  arm  to  draw  his 
attention,  and  looking  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  at 
the  pocket  whose  contents  were  exposed  to  such  risk, 
he  whispered — 

* "  Take  care,  monsieur.  There  are  eyes  here  that 
must  not  see  that.** 

*  The  young  dandy  glanced  at  his  pocket,  and  by  a 
rapid  movement  of  his  hand,  in  one  moment  he  made 
every  trace  of  the  second  watch  disappear;  after  which 
he  looked  hard  at  Pierre  as  if  he  wished  to  read  into 
his  mind. 

* "  Thanks,"  he  said  after  a  minute.  "  Your  advice 
is  good." 

*  Then,  pushing  his  way  out  of  the  crowd  and  by  a 
gesture  inviting  Pierre  to  follow  him,  he  added,  when 
he  had  brought  him  into  a  retired  street  close  at  hand — 

* "  Listen,  you  appear  to  me  fit  for  something  better 
than  your  present  occupation.  I  have  a  trade — a  very 
profitable  one.     Should  you  like  to  work  with  me  V 

*"You  can  give  me  a  place.**"  replied  Pierre  un- 
suspiciously. 

*  "Yes,  an  exceWetvV.  oxi^^  ic^^Vv^^vVv^^ovin^  man,  in 
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a  gay  tone.     Almost  nothing  to  do — walk  about  most 
of  the  time — gain  lots  of  money." 

*  Pierre  was  quite  struck  by  this  prospect.  The 
dandy,  seeing  him  look  astonished,  went  on  im- 
patiently— 

' "  Come  now,  don't  play  the  child  with  me.  What 
you  did  just  now  showed  me  the  sort  of  fellow  I  had 
to  deal  with.  I  see  well  enough  that  you  are  sharp. 
We  shall  understand  each  other  very  well.  Look 
here,  we  have  talked  too  long  in  the  street ;  that  may 
be  dangerous.  If  my  offer  suits  you,  come  and  see 
me  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  You  shall 
enter  upon  your  duties  at  once ;  I  will  set  you 
to  a  job.  Call  at  that  caf^  there  and  ask  for  M. 
Edouard. 

*  He  hurried  away  and  immediately  disappeared 
within  the  caf(6  which  he  had  just  pointed  out.  It  was 
a  little  mean  house  of  somewhat  suspicious  appearance, 
but  Pierre's  mind  was  too  excited  to  notice  this.  Here 
was  a  strange  thing  !  The  evening  before  he  was  out 
of  place  and  now  he  had.  been  offered  two  in  the  same 
day.  That  morning  he  had  been  forced  by  necessity 
to  accept  the  situation  at  the  hardware  shop,  but  now 
he  might  take  his  choice.  I  need  not  tell  you  to 
which  side  the   balance   inclined.     Pierre  was  very 
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ignorant  of  the  world  as  well  as  very  foolish  and  very 
lazy.  No  doubt  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  that 
such  a  simple  and  natural  service  as  that  which  he 
had  rendered  to  the  young  man  with  the  two  watches 
had  aroused  his  interest  and  gratitude.  Certainly  the 
stranger's  offer  had  been  made  in  an  odd  and  abrupt 
way,  but  Pierre  shut  his  eyes  to  all  that,  for  his  idleness 
constantly  recalled  to  his  mind  these  words  :  "  almost 
nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  about  most  of  the  time." 
.  Only  think  of  that !  What  a  difference  between  this 
master  and  the  dealer  in  hardware  with  the  word 
"work"  constantly  in  his  mouth. 

*  So,  next  morning  Pierre  allowed  to  pass  the  hour 
that  had  been  fixed  for  his  betaking  himself  to  the 
Quai  de  la  M^gisserie,  and  awaited  with  impatience 
that  when  M.  Edouard  had  asked  him  to  call  at  the 
caf(6.  His  heart  beat  with  anxiety  as  he  entered 
this  place  of  rendezvous.  Was  he  at  length  really 
going  to  have  a  place  suited  to  his  taste  "i 

* "  Monsieur  Edouard,  please  V  he  asked  boldly  and 
in  a  loud  voice,  after  casting  his  eyes  round  the  room 
and  failing  to  recognise  in  any  of  its  occupants  his 
acquaintance  of  the  previous  evening. 

*  But  he  had  scarcely  pronounced  the  name,  before 
four  men  wYvo  vjexe  se:^.v^d  ■a.'c  -a.  \:akAs.,  ^x!Ld  seemed 
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nothing    more    than    ordinary   customers,   suddenly 
jumped  up  and  surrounded  him. 

***Ah!  ah!  my  fine  fellow,  so  you  .want  M.  Ed- 
ouard,"  said  one  of  the  four  in  a  rough  tone.  "  Very 
well ;  we  are  going  to  take  you  to  him." 

*  Before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his  surprise  our 
hero  was  dragged  off  and  bundled  into  a  coach  which 
stood  at  the  door.  He  heard  the  driver  receive  the 
order — 

*"To  the  police  office." 

'  His  new  patron  was  nothing  else  than  a  pick- 
pocket, who,  deceived  by  the  sharp  way  in  which 
Pierre  had  warned  him  about  the  watch,  believed 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  young  recruit  in  the  same 
honourable  profession,  and  wished  to  secure  him  as 
a  confederate.  But  he  had  scarcely  left  the  boy 
before  he  was  arrested  with  the  stolen  watch  still  on 
him.  The  police  knew  the  cafd  to  be  frequented  by 
bad  company,  and  had  made  a  trap  of  it,  as  they  say. 

*  Pierre  Bertrand  was  now  taken  up  as  an  accomplice 
of  this  scamp.  No  doubt  the  lad  was  innocent,  but 
when  one  has  to  do  with  bad  characters  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  prove  one*s  innocence.  His  eagerness 
to  secure  a  place  where  he  should  have  nothing  to  do 
had  led  him  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

THE  GREEK  DICTIONARY  IS   COMPLET 

'  EfiH^  '^^  Pierre  in  the  hands  of  t 
WBpj  ted  as  a  thief  and  conveyei 
trate's  office.  Perhaps  you  think 
punished  sufficiently,  and  that  the  G 
has  had  ample  vengeance.  But  th 
come.  Our  idler  has  not  yet  suffere 
quences  of  his  unwillingness  to  work ; 
still  more  cruel  and  severe  is  res 
Heaven  knows  only  what  is  to  com 
failing,  which  in  youth  he  had  shrunk 
overcoming. 

'  Since  Pierre  had  been  dismissed 
and  even  since  the  beginning  of  the  v 
of  which  his  expulsion  took  place,  M; 
had  remained   without  any  news  of 
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only  had  he  not  seen  her,  but  he  had  not  even  writ- 
ten to  her.  She  did  not  at  first  trouble  herself  much 
about  this.  She  knew  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
shop  from  morning  till  night,  with  but  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  going  out ;  and  she  was  but  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  habitual  negligence  of  her  son  to 
find  anything  alarming  in  his  silence.  But  this 
silence  being  prolonged,  and  Pierre  not  appearing, 
nor  answering  a  letter  sent  to  him  at  the  grocer's,  his 
poor  mother  at  length  began,  as  she  well  might,  to  be 
seriously  disquieted  about  it,  and  her  daughter  shared 
her  uneasiness.  We  know  how  many  reasons  they 
both  had  for  suspecting  all  kinds  of  evil  in  the  case  of 
a  son  and  brother  who  had  already  caused  them  so 
much  sorrow.  Then  Mademoiselle  Bertrand  tried  to 
calm  her  mother  and  reassure  herself.  She  wrote  a 
letter,  which  she  did  not  trust  to  the  post,  but  sent  by 
a  messenger  to  the  grocer's  shop.  In  this  letter  she 
reproached  Pierre  for  his  long  silence,  and  begged 
him  to  come  at  once,  or  at  least  let  them  know  if  he 
was  well  She  informed  him  with  sorrow  that,  since 
his  last  visit,  their  mother's  health  had  changed  for 
the  worse.  She  was  not  invalided,  indeed,  she  had  no 
declared  disease  to  which  a  name  might  be  given; 
but  she  lost  strength  every  day,  and  was  in  a  nervous 
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condition,  in  which  any  violent  emotion  mighf  be  fatal 
to  her,  the  doctor  said.  The  sister  finished  by  urging 
the  brother  to  come  to  them  as  soon  as  he  could,  or 
at  least  to  write  often,  and  thus  relieve  the  anxiety 
which  might  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  his  mother  in 
her  present  state. 

'  The  messenger  who  bore  this  letter  had  orders  not 
to  go  away  without  a  written  answer.  You  may 
judge  of  the  effect  produced  on  his  return,  when  he 
brought  not  the  desired  reply,  but  Mademoiselle  Ber- 
trand's  own  letter,  on  which  the  grocer  had  written — 

' "  Dismissed  fiftecft  days  agc>.  Gone  I  doiit  know 
where!* 

'  Madame  Bertrand  and  her  daughter  were  in  con- 
sternation. 

*  "  Dismissed  again  !  Unhappy  boy  !  And  he  has 
not  come  here — he  has  not  dared.  Gone,  no  one 
knows  where,  this  man  says.  Good  heaven  !  what 
has  become  of  him  ?  How  can  he  live  }  Perhaps  he 
is  dying  of  hunger  in  some  wretched  place.  Ah ! 
Marie,  perhaps  he  is  dead.*' 

*  Such  were  the  torturing  thoughts  of  the  poor 
mother,  who,  too  weak  to  support  this  terrible  trial, 
was  seized  with  a  convulsive  trembling,  and  fainted 
away  in  her  daughter  s  arms. 
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* "  Oh !  my  brother,  my  brother,  you  will  kill  her ! " 
cried  the  weeping  girl,  lavishing  caresses  upon  her 
mother,  and  covering  her  white  face  with  kisses. 

*  Madame  Bertrand  only  came  to  herself  to  shed 
fresh  tears,  which  were  not  yet  dried  when  her  future 
son-in-law  arrived.  When  he  learned  the  cause  of 
Madame  Bertrand's  grief,  the  young  banker  could  not 
at  first  restrain  an  outburst  of  indignation  against 
Pierre — the '  natural  indignation  of  an  honest  and 
dutiful  man  who  saw  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  lad's 
selfishness  apd  folly.  But  warned  by  a  sign  from 
Marie,  and  perceiving  that  his  words  were  so  many 
stabs  in  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  widow,  he  was 
silent,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  her  by  promising 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  information  of  Pierre's 
fate.  Without  delay,  indeed,  he  commenced  his  re- 
searches ;  but  it  was  not  through  his  kind  efforts  that 
the  unhappy  mother  was  to  learn  the  depth  to  which 
her  son  had  fallen. 

*  Next  morning  Madame  Bertrand  was  alone  ;  her 
daughter  had  gone  out  to  purchase  their  little  stock 
of  provisions,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  a  grave  aixd  dignified  personage  presented  him- 
self and  requested  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
her.     It  was  the  commissioner  of  the  police  for  the 
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district,  and  at  the  sight  of  him  the  widow  could  not 
conceal  her  surprise  and  anxiety. 

* "  Reassure  yourself,  madame,"  said  the  magistrate, 
as  soon  as  he  was  seated.  "  Don't  be  alarmed  by  my 
visit  I  know  who  you  are;  I  am  acquainted  with 
your  character  and  that  of  your  daughter,  and  this  is 
why  I  have  preferred  coming  myself  to  writing  a 
letter,  which  might  prove  too  great  a  shock  and  lead 
you  to  think  that  the  case  is  worse  than  it  really  is." 

'  This  preamble  was  not  of  a  nature  to  calm  Madame 
Bertrand's  apprehensions.  Unable  to  speak  for  terror, 
with  her  ^yt:&  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  visitor,  she 
seemed  both  to  wish  and  to  fear  to  learn  the  cause 
that  had  brought  him  there.  Her  heart  beat  rapidly; 
she  had  a  presentiment  of  bad  news,  and  could  not 
but  guess  what  was  likely  to  be  the  nature  of  it 

* "  I  come,  madame,"  resumed  the  magistrate,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "to  tell  you  that  you  can  have 
your  son,  M.  Pierre  Bertrand,  released '' 

'"My  son!  Released,"  murmured  the  unhappy 
mother,  in  a  faint  and  tremulous  voice.  "Oh!  tell 
me — tell  me  what  has  happened  ?" 

* "  I  beg  that  you  will  not  alarm  yourself,  madame. 
Chance  has  thrown  your  son  into  company  with  a 
thief,  and  he  was  arrested  yesterday.     Thank  God, 
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there  is  no  charge  against  him,  and  he  will  be  set  at 
liberty,  if  you  will  only  claim  him.  This  is  what  I 
called  to  tell  you ;  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to 
urge  you  to  look  after  him  more  for  the  future,  for  if 
his  idleness,  to  which  he  himself  attributes  his  misfor- 
tunes, has  led  him  so  far  on  a  dangerous  path,  it  may 
some  day  bring  him  to  utter  ruin." 

'  As  she  heard  these  words,  Madame  Bertrand  had 
grown  red  and  pale  by  turns,  and  now  she  was 
struggling  against  the  emotion  which  they  had  caused. 
There  was  a  dull  sound  in  her  ears ;  her  pulse  seemed 
about  to  stop ;  she  could  not  utter  a  syllable.  When 
the  commissioner,  after  saying  a  few  words  of  consola- 
tion and  encouragement,  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
room,  she  stood  up  straight  as  a  statue ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  she  fell  back  on 
her  chair  and  gave  way  to  the  stunning  weight  ot 
grief  and  shame.  In  a  few  minutes  her  daughter 
returned. 

'"Arrested!  Pierre  arrested  as  a  thief!"  cried  the 
poor  mother,  recovering  the  power  of  speech  at  the 
sight  of  her  dear  child. 

'  In  broken  words  she  made  Marie  acquainted  with 
the  magistrate's  visit  and  its  cause.  Then,  as  if  the 
repetition  of  the  news  which  had  so  overpowered  her 
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s  the  last  enort  of  her  exhausted  strength,  she  fell 
back  and  lost  consciousness^  The  doctor  was  sum- 
moned n-ithout  a  moment's  delay,  but  he  brought  no 
hope.  The  shock  had  been  too  great.  In  the  even- 
ing he  declared  that  her  life  was  fast  going,  and  next 
morning  a  priest  approached  the  couch  of  the  sufferer 
to  prepare  her  to  appear  before  her  Creator. 

'  And  next  morning,  too,  Pierre,  whom  his  future 
brother-in-law  had  claimed  at  the  police  office  and 
brought  home — Pierre,  disgraced,  ashamed,  wretched, 
entered  the  chamber  of  his  mother.  She  was  d^-ing ; 
he  had  killed  her,  almost  as  certainly  as  if  his  hand 
had  struck  the  blow. 

*I  shall  not  Xxy  to  describe  the  sorro^^-ful  scene 
which  followed.  It  was  dreadful — I  should  fear  to 
sadden  your  young  minds  too  much.  Thank  Heaven 
if  you  have  never  witnessed  such  scenes,  and  pray 
that  you  may  never  act  such  a  part  in  them  as  the 
wretched  boy  whose  misfortunes  we  are  narrating.  I 
will  spare  you  the  sight  of  the  young  girl,  pale, 
exhausted,  yet  almost  fastened  to  the  bed  of  her 
djTUg  mother,  bending  over  her  and  too  greedy  of  the 
last  minutes  for  which  that  dear  face  should  be  visible 
to  turn  away  from  it  even  an  instant  her  tearful  eyes. 
I  shall  not  speak  to  you  of  the  young  man,  the  neigh- 
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hour  who  had.  almost  become  a  member  of  the 
bereaved  family,  who  kept  sadly  aloof  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  respecting  and  yet  sharing  the  sorrow  of 
her  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  the  companion  of  his 
life.  I  shall  not  show  you  Pierre  sobbing,  distracted, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  bedside,  and 
crying  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair — 

* "  Pardon — pardon,  my  mother,  my  dear  mother ! 
Oh!  that  thou  could'st  but  live  to  see  thy  son 
reformed  and  worthy  of  thee ! " 

*  The  voice  of  her  child  se;emed  to  give  one  more 
breath  to  the  dying  mother.  She  feebly  opened  her 
eyes,  fixed  them  on  his  face,  and  the  words  she  mur- 
mured were  henceforth  graven  on  the  heart  of  her  son—r 

* "  Poor  boy !  it  is  too  late.     You  have  killed  me." 

*  No,  I  will  not  paint  for  you  this  dreadful  picture 
in  all  its  harrowing  details.  It  is  enough  for  you  to 
know  that  Pierre,  whom  his  idleness  had  made  an 
orphan,  found  his  most  cruel  punishment  in  the  last 
words  of  his  mother — words  which  he  will  never  forget, 
but  which  will  ring  in  his  ears  to  his  own  dying  day. 
His  mother  loved  him  so  much  that  he  had  killed  her! 

*  From  that  moment,  Pierre  dared  not  look  his  sister 
in  the  face.  Her  tears  seemed  to  him  a  dumb  re- 
proach for  his  past  conduct,  and  every  one  of  them 
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themxBBd  w1mc&  the  death  of 
kad  jBsX,  opcnfrf  ia  his  hcait,  was  Efce  a  drop  of  boB- 
m^  oS,  maidog  k  bleed  afresh,  aad  VLmumm^  Ac  fait- 
terxKas  aad  sharpoess  of  the  paia.  Oa  her  fmt. 
Sfaric;  entltrfy  occupied  fajr  the  Tiolracr  of  hergneC 
shomied  dbe  very  si^it  of  hiai  who  had  beca  the  chief 
caoae  of  it;  she  veat  aasjrfinDm  hiai  to  wepaloo^ 
aad  «ctngd  unnlSag  ewea  to  speak  to  hiaL  This 
siLencecf  hs  sister  was  a  aev  toftaie  far  thevafa^pv 
jooth;  aad  jet  he  feaied  tofafcakk.  What  coaU 
she  5^  to  faiai  except  hitter  aotds  of  reproach? 


faodcsverc  these  far  hiai  which  ^n^^^^ 
thebmial  of  his  mother;  aad  whcaat  ki^;thdbe 
takea  to  her  last  home— oh,  bojs;  joo  who 
hzi^  w^qit  orer  a  dead  bcjt  that  ^j**-^"*^  pale  as  it 
sBizied.  aad  I^oa  which  kiring  wotds  stifieaed  iato 
the  silcace  of  dcadi,  thank  Heaven,  again  I  s»;if  jtn 
hzi^  never  kaopwn  the  ^^oiijr  of  soch  a  hopdcss 
bcrrairmfnt,  soch  a  socrow  wnthoat  oomfar^  soch  a 
misciy  ia  which  every  tear  woaU  be  a  cmse  i^oa 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND. 

|HEN  the  funeral  was  over,  Pierre  shut  himself 
up  in  his  room  to  avoid  meeting  with  his 
sister.  He  felt  that  his  presence  could  only  be  dis- 
tressing to  the  poor  girl ;  and  thus  these  two  were  de- 
prived of  the  small  consolation  of  weeping  in  each 
other's  arms.  For  eight  days  he  remained  thus  apart, 
crushed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  grief  and  remorse. 
It  was  an  awful  trial,  but  it  was  the  turning  point  of 
his  life.  All  other  warnings  had  been  thrown  away 
upon  him,  and  Heaven,  in  its  mysterious  mercy,  had 
sent  him  this  calamity,  not  in  vain. 

*  He  asked  himself,  what  he  was  to  do  ?  He  felt 
that  he  could  not  remain  longer  unemployed  and 
living  at  the  expense  of  a  sister  younger  than  himself. 
Moreover,  he  understood  that  he  had  now  a  duty  to 


'-.  v-.r-c  iir  it^  iTDC  Jit  Tar  rnan*  m  JX5  -mTnr  or  a: 


i. . 

n      i  i»i.  HIE"  i#ii:tir»  ttttt  htv   "ms  rnnr-  je 


pA!X  inif   rruti    mc  t-i    i»sr  snrmt  imrs.      Zur:  Tiit- 


■*J^^  *  ■      ^t  ^»  f^      ?>■»  jCmm^       .«£      -  "  ^      «.  -!_  I L  *  T^»  -!■  I  ■  I  ■  a^        ^  j^>^_      Vi^rv 


*  **  hryJc  btrt !     Read  tiais^*  saSd  bjL  b-  _ 

at  »;>er.     "*  It  i$  a  icttcr  spocn  or  Tn2«T ;  I  haoFC  just 
rtcer/tid  it'' 

^  Pierre,  for  a  mosncnt  not  oadcrstandhig  him,  hdd 
the  letter  in  his  hand  vithont  opening  it,  but  00  a 
fresh  invitsttkm  he  unfolded  it  and  read  something  that 
concerned  himself  as  much  as  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed. 

' ''You  have  done  very  well,  my  dear  fdlow,  in  Icttii^ 
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me  know  of  your  projects  of  marriage.  Thanks  to 
some  inquiries  that  I  have  made  about  the  family  that 
you  are  on  the  point  of  entering,  I  am  able  to  warn 
you  against  committing  a  mistake  of  which  you  would 
repent  before  long. 

* "  The  young  lady  whom  you  wish  to  marry  is,  I 
know,  most  respectable;  but  unfortunately  she  has  a 
brother  of  whom  the  same  can't  be  said.  This  brother 
is  a  hopeless  good-for-nothing,  who  has  already  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  police,  and  though  he  has  got 
out  of  their  hands,  he  is  almost  certain  sooner  or  later 
to  have  to  do  with  them  in  a  more  serious  fashion. 
Once  a  person  begins  to  roll  down  this  hill,  it  is  hard 
to  stop.  An  incorrigible  idler,  a  ragged  lounger  about 
the  streets,  an  associate  of  criminals,  is  in  the  fairest 
way  to  become  a  criminal  himself.  I  believe  that  this 
young  man  has  in  him  all  the  makings  of  one  of  those 
enemies  of  society  against  whom  we  men  of  business 
have  in  an  especial  degree  to  stand  on  our  guard. 
Consider  this.  What  will  people  think  of  a  banker 
who  has  connections  of  such  a  kind.  It  would  be 
quite  enough  to  disturb  the  confidence  of  his  clients  in 
him.  I  have  known  many  a  man  whose  business  was 
ruined  by  a  more  trifling  indiscretion.  Believe  me,  so 
long  as  this  brother  is  likely  to  have  anything  to  do 


,/5r^S?    --CJ   ^-tr. — ^ Zw^^\  7T 


'M  -ester:  sa  jui^ 


if -tea-  i^cucsiL,  '-na.:Ksi9r.ii:^:T8iE'rESBiii£iDiiLZ:^BiLbc 

^i^SsX.  imctr  ia  r--Tini£iL;TOii:-aMi:  iMiiiMUi m  .iii    -w^ 


•wntfL,  :2isjt  :7csis  3icir -vssawLaniciisir  jimL     Wsic 


le  :iacL  mimutv  -atwprr  ire  -n^gcrfr  o^ 

^s»  mother  .^ — mr3&  ms  Itxlnrr^  oa  lisBie:  -he  Hfb-kmgrzB^ 

^ulr-sT  mining;  ms  aiiBer  ^giiMPrcT^^TPesL  as  jjscnwif 

'•W-il'    Trxa:dtt  OTii  «rm  Asa:?'  asimthc 

O^J*'^  ^«fe  ^sitsezniesft  of  Sds  vcgtaaudL, 

'-What:  (fa  I  swr?-  fpgfirrf  Krmr,  m  sl  tn^^^rf^?^ 

^ 

^'^icc^  HOC  <»*'*M  \»  hfg  tn  life  ha  e^cs  finoL  <^»^  ^nanf^f 
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wretched  brute — and — and — and  I  don't  know  what 
more  to  say — or  what  to  do  !" 

'Then  a  sudden  change  passed  over  his  manner. 
His  eye  sparkled,  he  leapt  to  his  feet  and  cried,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  sister's  lover— 

*  "  Monsieur,  I  have  wronged  you  as  well  as  myself, 
but  it  shall  be  so  no  more.  All  you  want  is  to  get  rid 
of  me,  and — promise  me  this ;  promise  me  that  you 
will  marry  my  sister  when  I  have  gone,  and  will  make 

her  happy !" 

*  "  I  promise.     But "* 

*"0h,  I  understand.  Oath  for  oath,  is  it  not? 
That's  only  fair.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  swear — I  swear 
by  the  sacred  memory  of  my  mother,  that  I  shall  go 
away,  that  I  shall  put  the  breadth  of  the  seas  between 
us,  that  you  shall  never  hear  of  me  more,  that  you 
shall  never  see  me  again — at  least  till  I  have  made  an 
honourable  name,  and  you  choose  of  your  own  accord 
to  seek  me  out  and  invite  me  to  re-enter  your  family." 

*  Having  made  this  vow,  poor  Pierre  once  more  sat 
down  and  gave  free  course  to  his  tears.  His  future 
brother-in-law  was  touched  by  his  evident  emotion, 
but  did  not  attempt  to  shake  his  resolution.  Indeed 
he  was  only  too  glad  to  learn  it,  and  at  once  offered 
him  a  sum  of  money  to  help  him  on  his  departure. 
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•  Toar  7erv  ereainir  P!erre  cr^cared  ta  grt  He  Tan 
3ct  even,  rhe  coasciarica  of  jgtHng^  ais  ssti^r  agnfn  2nd 
^rrrharz^rj^  zes  2,  '^'*^  tixzxe  b^bre  lessTxi^  her  far  ever 
Sie  oad  ^vitie  za  die  acuntiy  cottage  of  her  oxsde 
wiiere  ihe  -sris  zz»  rssLshi  tfZ  Iier  marrjagey  amf  trre  ouf 
raprafn  hacf  jcog  ago  DortHdod  his  hcase  to  Ins  nn- 
TTocthy  accceTT.  Ai !  toe  poor  teiLo^r  keejily  frit  rae 
CTrfTsrqr^rriires  '::t  zzs  conCTict  fflo^r.  I  assure  vuu> 

"  As  he  was  ran^sackiog  die  £ew  artides  of  niniitiire 
•xiicii  zis  sicrr.er  had  kept,  and  seeking  for  anything 
•yhfch  Slight:  belccg  to  hfm,  he  disco^rered  rn  die 
<&iwer  where  he  had  once  thrcwra  it,  that  fragment  of 
a  Gntek  dictSocary  which  had  railed  fiorth  hs  first 
reelir^  of  reszcrse — ^a  remorse  too  soon  fiar^otten. 
Once  more  the  tears  rose  to  his  eyes  at  the  aght  of  tL 
Y(xx  book,  that  I  ill-treated  so  and  made  sodi  a 
bad  cse  oC  yoa  are  now  completely  avenged!"  he 
cried,  sobbing.  -Ah!  my  idleness  has  injored  me 
even  more  than  you-  It  has  made  me  an  orphan — it 
has  separated  me  for  ever  from  a  sister  whom  I  dare 
not  Io%-e^     Henceforth  I  have  no  one  to  lo\-e  mcL- 

'  He  remained  for  some  time  with  his  eyes  fixed  oo 
this  crushed  and  soiled  scrap  of  paper ;  then  snatchii^ 
it  up,  he  folded  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 

•-You  shaU  never  leave  me.-   he  said.     «I  shaU 
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keep  you  always.  In  recalling  to  me  the  past,  you 
save  for  me  the  future." 

*  In  the  morning  he  set  out  for  the  Havre,  where  he 
made  such  diligent  inquiries  that  he  succeeded  in 
having  himself  engaged  as  a  sailor  on  board  a  merchant 
ship  which  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Brazil. 

'  Since  that  day,  he  has  remained  faithful  to  his  vow. 
His  sister  and  his  brother-in-law  have  never  heard  his 
name.' 

At  this  point  Father  Andrd  finished  his  story. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  history  of  Pierre  Bertrand, 
he  had  appeared  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
emotion  ;  his  voice  seemed  altered  ;  we  thought  that 
more  than  once  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
when  he  had  ceased  speaking,  he  remained  in  a 
pensive  attitude  as  if  absorbed  in  painful  reflections. 
We  too  were  more  moved  than  schoolboys  often  are  ; 
we  kept  our  places  and  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  the 
narrator  waited  in  silence  till  he  should  be  ready  to  go 
on.  There  was  still  something  to  be  told  before  we 
could  be  satisfied.  We  wished  to  know  if  the  idler 
was  really  reformed  and  what  became  pf  him.  But 
Father  Andrd  did  not  give  any  signs  of  being  about 
to  gratify  our  curiosity,  so  Jules  Faverolles  yielded  to 
his  impatience  and  asked — 
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'Well,  Monsieur  Andr6,  after  Pierre  Bertrand  set 
out  for  Brazil,  what  happened  next  ? ' 

This  interruption  recalled  our  friend  from  his 
thoughts,  whatever  they  were.  He  started  as  if 
awakened  from  a  dream. 

'What  happened  next?'  he  repeated  in  a  uncer- 
tain tone. 

*0f  course,'  continued  Jules  FaveroUes,  *we 
want  to  know  all  about  him.  Did  he  give  up  being 
so  idle  ?  Did  he  come  back  to  France  ?  Did -he  see 
his  sister  again  }  Is  he  dead  or  is  he  alive  ?  Surely 
you  must  have  more  to  tell  us  V 

*  Have  not  I  told  you  that  Pierre  Bertrand  sent  no 
news  of  himself,  and  that  since  his  departure  he  has 
never  been  heard  of.     What  else  can  I  tell  you  } ' 

We  now  saw  that  Father  Andr6  wished  not  to 
reply  to  such  questions,  and  Jules  did  not  press  them; 
but  L6on  Dutaillis  was  not  so  considerate. 

*0h!  come  now,  monsieur,'  cried  he.  'That  is 
too  good !  you  won't  make  us  believe  that  you  don  t 
know  what  has  become  of  Pierre  Bertrand.  Rather 
confess  that  you  don't  wish  to  tell  us.' 

*  And  what  if  I  don't } ' 

*  If  you  don't !  That  would  be  very  cruel  of  yoa 
It  is  a  shame  to  mVex^^x.  ^^o^Xs.  -a-wd  kajd  them  on  so 
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far  and  then  leave  them  with  their  beaks  in  the 
water/ 

*  Come !  I  think  you  are  rather  hard  on  me/  said 
Father  Andr6,  trying  to  speak  in  a  gay  tone. 

*No,  we  are  not/  persisted  Ldon.  *This  is  how 
it  is,  I  believe  you  wanted  to  frighten  us  out  of  idle- 
ness— ^you  have  shown  us  Pierre  Bertrand  as  people 
show  the  bogey  to  little  children,  and  I  am  sure  that 
you  stop  now,  because  you  don't  wish  us  to  see  that 
an  idle  fellow  may  come  right  in  the  end.  Well,  I 
warn  you,  that  if  you  think  you  have  been  teaching  us  a 
good  lesson,  you  have  only  lost  your  time,  for  we 
shall  now  make  for  ourselves  the  conclusion  that  you 
refuse  to  give  us.  We  shall  think  that  Pierre  Bertrand 
had  better  luck  for  the  future,  and  easily  set  right  the 
mischief  he  had  done,  and  when  he  became  a  man  was 
as  happy  as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened  to 
him.  There!  see  what  you  get  by  not  being  frank 
with  us.* 

'  Happy  !  ah !  you  are  right,  my  boy.  I  ought  not 
to  stop  here.  I  shall  answer  all  your  questions.  First, 
you  inquire  if  Pierre  got  over  his  habits  of  idleness. 

'  This  idleness  had  had  too  sad  results  not  to  become 

henceforth  hateful  to  him.     During  the  voyage  to 

Brazil,  he  performed  his  duties  as  a  sailor  so  well  that 

2  £ 
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the  captain  was  interested  in  him,  and  when  they 
arrived   at  Rio-Janeiro  sought  about  among  his  ac- 
quaintances, and  spoke  so  warmly  in  the  lad's  favour, 
that  Pierre  was  at  once  employed  by  a  merchant  of 
that  city.    For  the  first  time  now  our  hero  entered  upon 
work  with  a  good  will,  and  determined  to  do  his  duty 
by  God's  help ;  and  God  knows  that  he  had  trouble 
enough  in  keeping  to  his  determination.     Boys  would 
surely  be  less  careless,  if  they  knew  how  difficult  it  is 
to  overcome  bad  habits  once  formed  in  youth.    But 
Pierre  succeeded  at  length.     Every  time  that  he  felt 
himself  inclined  to  give  way  to  his  former  failing,  he 
thought   of  the  sad   past,  and   that  gave   him  new 
vigour  to  struggle  with  temptation.     By  degrees  these 
struggles  became  less  severe,  and  imperceptibly  there 
came  a  time  when  he  found  that  he  loved  work  for  its 
own  sake  and  derived  from  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  his  duty  a  satisfaction  which  he  had  never  found 
in  wilfulness  and  idleness.     This  was  one  step  forward; 
another  remained  to  be  taken.     Still  he  had  an  end 
in  view,  that  of  gaining  himself  an  honourable  name, 
and  proving  to  his  sister  and  her  husband  that  he 
was  worthy  of  being  reinstated  in  their  affection  and 
esteem.     Now  that  he  was  sure  enough  of  his  ability  to 
work,  to  base  otv  \\.  V\s\vo^^"5»^ci\  >i\fc  ^>\\.>M:e.^lie  bitterly 
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regretted  the  want  of  knowledge  which  he  would  have 
found  so  useful.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  repair  the 
harm  that  an  idle  youth  had  done  to  his  mind,  and 
from  that  moment  gave  himself  not  an  hour's  leisure. 
As  soon  as  his  ofBce  work  was  over  for  the  day,  he 
would  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  and  work  at  his 
books  like  a  schoolboy,  not  an  idle  one  this  time  ; 
acquiring  with  difficulty  knowledge  which  he  had  lost 
the  opportunity  of  gaining  easily  when  he  was  at  the 
proper  age.  Thus,  with  painful  efforts  that  you  would 
scarcely  credit,  and  a  perseverance  that  did  not  abandon 
him  for  three  long  years,  he  obtained  the  result  that 
he  desired.  At  least  he  fitted  himself  to  be  a  skilful 
and  intelligent  man  of  business. 

'  This  is  the  answer  to  your  first  question.  Then  I 
can  tell  you  that  Pierre,  in  his  new  course  of  life, 
gained  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  employer. 
After  ten  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  same  office 
he  was  promoted  to  a  post  of  trust,  and  in  time 
became  a  partner  in  the  business.  In  this  position,  he 
who  had  once  descended  so  low  in  the  social  scale 
was  not  long  of  becoming  rich.  This  was  what  he 
sought.  His  was  no  covetous  or  selfish  motive.  He 
wished  to  return  to  his  sister  with  a  fortune  acquired 
by  honest  labour,  which  he  might  share  with  her,  if 
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her  lot  had  not  been  so  prosperous.  For  this  reason 
he  never  married,  though  he  had  several  opportunities 
of  doing  so.  He  was  resolved  to  remain  a  bachelor, 
lest,  in  bringing  a  wife  into  his  home,  he  should  .bring 
into  his  heart  new  interests  and  new  affections,  and 
should  be  turned  from  the  aim  which  he  had  held  in 
view  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Brazil. 

*  After  ten  years  passed  as  head  of  the  house  at 
Rio,  finding  himself  as  rich  as  he  wished,  he  retired 
from  business  and  embarked  for  the  Havre.  You 
may  imagine  the  joy  which  he  felt  at  once  more 
setting  foot  on  the  soil  of  France.  He  had  quitted  it 
miserable,  filled  with  shame,  in  despair ;  he  returned 
rich,  prosperous,  and  with  restored  self-respect.  God 
had  heard  his  prayers  and  blessed  his  repentance.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  his  mother  looked  from  heaven 
on  his  courageous  efforts  to  repair  the  faults  of  the 
past,  and  that  now  she  had  pardoned  him  all  the 
sorrow  he  had  caused  her  tender  heart  He  was 
going  to  see  his  sister  again,  to  present  himself  before 
her  a  changed  man,  to  find  friends  who  would  not 
now  spurn  him  as  unworthy  of  them. 

'Vain  visions  of  joy!     His  punishment  was  not  yet 

over ;  not  yet  had  he  expiated  the  past     The  happi- 

"  ness  which  "he  \v3lA  \i^^Tv  ^^\'C\tv^  ^o\  -axA  dteam.ing  of 
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was  to  be  refused  to  him.  Suddenly  he  recollected 
his  vow — he  had  sworn  on  the  memory  of  his  mother 
never  to  go  to  his  sister,  or  to  write  to  her,  or  to  send 
her  news  of  him,  unless  he  should  be  sought  out  and 
recalled  into  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

*  Imagine  his  unhappy  situation !  For  many  years 
he  lived  at  Paris,  without  friends,  without  occupations, 
without  pleasures,  unable  to  overcome  either  his 
scruples  about  breaking  the  oath  which  prevented 
him  from  presenting  himself  before  those  whom  he 
had  injured  by  his  past  conduct,  or  his  longings  for 
the  affection  which  he  now  felt  himself  worthy  to 
claim.  No  happy  chance  threw  him  in  their  way  ;  his 
fatal  oath  seemed  likely  to  separate  them  from  him 
for  ever.  So  Pierre  Bertrand,  who  may  be  alive  at 
this  moment,  though  possessed  of  what  are  called  the 
blessings  of  fortune,  is  now  more  unhappy  than  ever. 
Every  day  he  asks  himself  when  his  punishment  will 
cease,  and  when  it  will  be  granted  him  to  taste  the 
happiness  for  which  he  has  thirsted  so  long.  So  long 
— so  many  and  long  years  of  expiation  have  passed, 
and  still  the  unfortunate  man  bears  the  burden  of  the 
wrongdoing  of  his  youth. 

*  This  is  all  I  know  of  his  story,  and  if  I  wished  it 
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CONCLUSION. 


ATHER  Andre's  story  took  longer  to  tell  than 
you  would  think.  He  only  gave  us  one 
chapter  every  Thursday  afternoon ;  sometimes,  too, 
he  did  not  appear  at  the  rendezvous,  but  sent  to  say 
that  he  would  not  fail  next  time,  and  in  this  way  the 
narration  was  spread  over  several  weeks. 

We  were  all  very  much  interested  in  it,  and  to  one 
of  us  it  undoubtedly  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  You 
know  how  puzzled  we  were  at  our  mysterious  friend's 
condition  that  Jules  Faverolles  must  always  make 
part  of  his  audience,  and  how  Jules  exerted  himself  in 
a  most  wonderful  fashion  to  escape  his  frequent  fate 
of  detention.  This  proved  to  be  no  mere  spurt ;  it 
was  only  the  first  step  that  seemed  to  cost  him  much 
trouble ;  Jules  got  into  the  way  of  working,  and  took 
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to  diligence  as  kindly  as  he  had  taken  to  idleness. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  his  masters  or  his 
schoolfellows  were  most  surprised  at  this  change. 
Jules  himself  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
went  on  improving  so  much,  that  from  the  bottom  of 
the  class  he  mounted  up  to  be  among  the  first  thirty, 
then  the  first  twenty,  and  long  before  Pierre  Bertrand 
had  been  shipped  off  to  Brazil,  found  himself  placed 
on  the  bench  of  honour. 

His  parents  were  not  only  astonished  but  delighted 
at  this  improvement.  To  celebrate  such  an  unex- 
pected honour,  they  gave  a  party  one  Sunday  to 
several  of  Jules'  most  intimate  friends  at  the  pension. 
I  don't  know  if  I  have  told  you  that  his  father  was 
a  well-known  banker  who  lived  in  what  we  thought 
a  splendid  mansion  in  one  of  the  favourite  suburbs. 
We  enjoyed  ourselves  thoroughly;  M.  and  Mde. 
Faverolles  seemed  to  think  no  kindness  too  great  for 
the  friends  of  their  son. 

'  I  can't  understand  how  such  a  change  has  come 
over  Jules,*  M.  Faverolles  confessed  to  us.  'We  had 
set  him  down  as  a  confirmed  idler,  and  the  thought 
has  given  us  such  pain  as  I  hope  you  will  never  give 
to  your  parents.  But  now  we  feel  ashamed  of  our 
suspicions  and  proud  of  our  boy.' 
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*  Oh !  I  was  idle  once,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  so 
any  more/  said  Jules.  *  I  dont  want  to  be  like  a  cer- 
tain person — you  know  who  I  mean,  you  fellows — 
Pierre  Bertrand/ 

At  this  name  the  banker  started,  and  Madame 
Faverolles  uttered  a  slight  cry. 

*  Who  is  this  Pierre  Bertrand  ? '  asked  a  friend  of 
M.  Faverolles  who  was  present. 

'  He  was  an  idle  boy  who  got  himself  and  his  family 
into  great  trouble  and  was  the  death  of  his  mother.' 

*  Why,  madame,  what  is  the  matter  with  you } '  said 
the  same  gentleman. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  had  turned  pale;  she 
was  trembling  on  her  chair  and  seemed  about  to  faint. 
Every  one  looked  at  her. 

*  It  is  nothing,'  said  her  husband,  running  to  her 
and  giving  her  his  arm. 

'  It  must  be  the  heat,'  said  the  guests  as  she  was 
led  out  of  the  room,  M.  Faverolles  begging  us  not  to 
disturb  ourselves  and  assuring  us  that  his  wife's  indis- 
position would  pass  away  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
gentlemen  sat  down  and  resumed  their  conversation  ; 
we  boys  strolled  out  into  the  garden,  and  began  to 
look  at  the  fountains  and  throw  crumbs  to  the  carp 
which    swarmed    in    an    artificial   pond,   that    only 
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wanted  to  be  a  little  larger  to  claim  the  dignity  of 
a  lake. 

Presently  we  were  joined  by  M.  Faverolles,  who 
after  talking  on  various  subjects  for  a  few  minutes, 
said  in  an  indifferent  tone — 

*  By  the  bye,  what  did  you  mean  by  speaking  about 
Pierre  Bertrand  just  now  ? ' 

L6on  Dutaillis,  always  ready  to  talk,  at  once  began 
to  pour  forth  the  desired  information — how  we  had 
met  Father  Andr6,  how  he  seemed  to  take  an  interest 
in  Jules,  how  he  had  told  us  the  story  of  the  Greek 
Dictionary,  how  we  knew  nothing  more  of  him  than 
of  the  man  in  the  moon.  M.  Faverolles  listened  with 
the  utmost  attention,  and  said — 

'  I  think  I  know  something  of  this  Father  Andr6. 
The  next  time  you  see  him  will  you  tell  him  that  I 
should  particularly  like  to  meet  him ;  you  will  be  sure 
to  remember } ' 

'  Oh  yes ! '  we  cried,  wondering  what  our  friend's 
father  could  want  with  Mr.  Two  O'clock,  and  like 
true  schoolboys,  forgetting  all  about  our  wonder  in 
an  hour  or  so.  Of  course  M.  Faverolles  wanted  to 
see  this  gentleman.  He  felt  that  Jules'  improvement 
was  owing  to  him,  and  wished  to  thank  him  for  it. 

But  we  were  tvo\.  ^^c^&  X-o  ^\n^  ^^n!w^x  ^oxdt^  the 
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banker's  message.  This  incident  happened  on  the 
Sunday  after  he  had  finished  his  tale>  and  next 
Thursday  he  did  not  meet  us  on  our  walk,  nor  the 
next.  Weeks  passed  on,  we  did  not  see  him  and 
bega^n  to  forget  him.  Jules  Faverolles'  parents  never 
wrote  without  mentioning  him,  but  Jules  himself  had 
something  else  to  think  of.  The  end  of  the  school 
year  was  coming  on ;  Jules  was  working  hard  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  the  examinations  of  his  class,  and 
was,  I  am  afraid,  too  busy  and  excited  to  remember 
to  whom  he  owed  this  sudden  disposition  towards 
industry. 

I  am  hurrying  to  the  end  of  my  story,  for  I  know 
that  many  readers  will  already  have  got  there  before 
me.  The  last  day  of  the  school  year  came  round;  it 
was  the  day  of  the  distribution  of  prizes,  when  our 
dusty  rooms  presented  an  unusual,  appearance  of  gaiety 
and  liveliness.  There  was  a  crowd  of  the  boys*  re- 
lations and  friends  ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Jules* 
parents  were  not  absent.  For  their  boy  was  actually 
going  to  get  three  prizes.  How  the  banker  and  his 
wife  were  delighted  when  they  heard  the  thunders  of 
applause  which  followed  each  time  that  the  name  of 
Jules  Faverolles  was  read  out.  Whatever  the  masters 
may  have  thought  of  him,  he  was  always  a  favourite 
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with  the  rest  of  us,  and  our  cries  of '  bravo  Faverolles !' 
were  h6arty  and  sincere,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of 
schoolboys,  discordant  and  deafening. 

When  the  third  round  of  applause  had  died  away, 
we  still  heard  one  voice  which  some  of  us  would  have 
known  among  a  thousand.  It  was  our  story-telling 
friend  who,  half  hidden  behind  a  curtain,  was  looking 
eagerly  on  the  scene,  and  warmly  applauding  the 
triumph  of  pur  schoolfellow. 

'  Father  Andrd !     There  he  is !' 

Jules,  all  blushing,  was  showing  his  prizes  to  his 
mother,  when  he  heard  this  exclamation.  He  turned 
round,  recognised  Father  Andre,  and  uttering  a  cry 
of  joy,  pushed  through  the  crowd  towards  him.  His 
mother  and  father  hastily  rose  and  followed. 

In  a  minute  Jules  had  reached  the  side  of  the  man 
whose  real  name  none  of  us  knew  till  that  day.  He 
touched  him  on  the  arm ;  Father  Andre  turned 
abruptly  round  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Madame  Faverolles.  She  stopped  short ;  her  colour 
went  and  came,  and  then  she  threw  herself  into  his 
arms,  sobbing  out. 

'  Pierre !  I  knew  it  was  my  dear,  dear  brother/ 

*  Marie!' 

*A11    is    forgo\.\.^Tv,  Y\^xt^'    ctv?:^  "^^   F^.verolles, 
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seizing  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law.  *  Come  home 
with  us  and  never  leave  us.  Only,  we  shall  find  it 
hard  to  forgive  you  for  not  having  sought  us  out' 

We  stood  astonished,  and  had  not  recovered  from 
our  astonishment  before  the  crowd  gave  way,  and 
.  the  Faverolles'  family,  now  so  happily  united,  passed 
out  of  the  room.  Then  we  stupid  boys  began  to 
understand  what  no  doubt  the  reader  will  long  ago 
have  guessed  so  easily,  that  only  a  few  more  words 
are  necessary  to  bring  this  tale  to  an  end. 

Fancy  the  joy  with  which  Father  Andre  entered 
the  house  of  his  brother-in-law.  Long  years  had 
passed  since  he  had  known  what  it  was  to  hear  loving 
words  and  taste  of  the  pleasures  of  home,  and  now  he 
could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  all  true,  that  it  was 
not  a  strange  dream  from  which  he  should  awake  to 
find  himself  a  friendless  outcast,  still  suffering  punish- 
ment for  the  wrongdoing  of  his  boyhood. 

'You  see  now  what  I  meant  by  telling  you  this 

■ 

story,'  he  said  with  his  arm  round  Jules'  neck. 
*  Though  the  promise  I  had  made  kept  me  from  seek- 
ing out  my  sister,  I  could  not  refrain  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  which  was  given  me  of 
making  your  acquaintance.  Chance  also  showed  me 
that  your  besetting  sin  was  the  same  as  mine ;  and  I 
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resolved  to  do  what  I  could  to  warn  you  against  the 
evils  of  idleness.  You  know  the  rest  Thank  God,  I 
hope  I  have  succeeded,  but  if  ever  you  feel  inclined, 
my  dear  boy,  to  fall  into  this  fault  again,  I  hope 
you  will  drive  away  the  temptation  by  thinking  of 
my  story  and  the  misfortunes  of  my  unhappy  Greek 
dictionary.' 
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Abridged  from  the  Dictionary  and  Supplement  (in  4  vols.  4to)^  by 
Jobs  Johnstohx.  An  entirely  new  Edition,  Beyised  and  Enlarged, 
by  JoHv  LoNOMUiB,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  formeriy  Lecturer  in  King's  Od- 
lege  and  University,  Aberdeen. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  COPYRIGHT  EDITION  OF 

WILSON'S 

TALES    OF    THE    BORDERS. 

Edited  by  ALEXANDER  LEIGHTON, 
One  of  the  Original  Editors  and  Contributors. 

In  announcing  the  completion  of  the  Copyright  Edition  of  the  Bob- 
DSB  Tales,  the  Publisher  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  say  anything 
in  recommendation  of  a  work  wliich  has  stood  tJie  test  of  a  general  com- 
petition, and  which  has  increased  in  public  favour  with  its  years. 
Equally  suited  to  all  classes  of  readers,  it  has  been  received  with  delight 
in  the  school-room,  the  drawing-room,  the  parlour,  and  the  village  read- 
ing-room. Many  of  the  Tales  have  been  publicly  read.  The  high  tone 
of  its  morality  renders  it  an  admirable  small  library  for  young  members 
of  the  family.  y 

The  new  Edition  is  comprised  in  Twenty-four  Volumes,  sewed  in 
elegant  wrapper,  price  Is.  each.  Each  volume  is  complete  in  itself, 
forming  an  independent  collection  of  stories.  The  work  may  also  be 
had  in  Twelve  Double  Volumes,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  price 
8s.  each,  or  in  roxburgh,  gilt  top,  for  libraries,  etc.,  price  4s.  eacn. 

Those  who  already  possess  the  first  twenty  Volumes  are  recommended 
to  complete  their  sets  by  purchasing  the  four  New  Volumes,  the  last  of 
which  contains  a  Steel  Portrait  of  ttie  Editor  and  principal  contributor, 
Alexander  Leighton^  m\2;i  «k  oo^vyoA  GloeieaxY. 


TO  BE  BAB  AT  ALL  TEE  LIBRARIES. 
In  post  8yo,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  5s^ 

DRIFTED    AND    SIFTED 

A  Domestic  Chronicle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  the  Author  of  '  Until  the  Shadows  Flee  Away.* 


Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in  crown  Svo,  doth  extra^  price  3d.  6d., 

NATURE-STUDY, 

As  Applicable  to  the  Purposes  of  Poetry  and  Eloquence. 

By  henry  DIBOKS,  LL.D.,  F.RS.B.,  M.B.S.L.,  Exc 

Author  of  '  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,' 
*  Life  of  Samuel  Hartlib,'  etc. 


In  crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  price  4s., 

THE   SATIRES    OF   HORACE: 

Translated  into  English  Metre 

By  AKDREW  wood,  M.D.,  E.B.S.E., 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh. 


Grown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  7s.  6d., 

THE  GAELIC  TOPOGRAPHY   OF  800TUND, 

Aim  WHAT  IT  Proves,  ExFiAimsD; 
With  much  Historical,  Antiquarian,  and  Descriptiye  Information. 

SUnsttateii  luitf^  M^v* 

By  JAMES  A.  ROBERTSON,  F.S.A.  Soot., 

Late  Colonel  Unattached ; 

Author  of  *  Concise  Historical  Proofs  on  the  Highlanders,*  etc  etc. 

This  work  will  be  found  a  useful  book  of  reference'to  all  Tourists, 
(Gaelic  Students,  etc.  etc. 


POPULAR  WOEKS  BT  A800TT  E.  HOPE. 


Just  published,  post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  profusely  illustrated, 

prioe6s., 

MY     SCHOOLBOY     FRIENDS : 

A  Story  of  Whitminster  Grammar  Sohool. 
By  the  Author  of  *A  Book  about  Dominies,*  *■  Stories  of  School  Life,'  etc. 

*Its  fidelity  to  truth  is  the  charm  of  the  book;  but  the  individnals  introduced 
are  so  scUnirably  described,  that  an  excellent  moral  may  be  deduced  from  tiie 
attributes  of  the  well-disposed  and  the  vicioas.  The  Tolmne  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  have  arrived  at  ftill  age,  and  with  much  mental  profit  by 
tJloee  who  are  in  their  nonage.* — The  lAnetin  Mereurif. 

*  Mr.  Hope  has  already  written  several  excellent  stories  of  schoolboy  life;  but 
this  story  of  "  Whitminster  Qrammar  School "  excels  anything  he  has  yet  d(«&' 
^Tht  North  British  MaH 


Fourth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  8s.  6d., 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOMINIES: 

BBINO  THB  BKFLBCnOlTS  AND  BBOOLLBCnONS  OF  A  MieifitieT^ 

OF  THK  PBOFB88ION. 

*  This  is  a  manly,  earnest  book.  The  author  describes  in  a  series  of  essays  the 
life  and  work  of  a  schoolmaster;  and  as  he  has  lived  that  life  and  done  that  wwk 
finom  deliberate  choice,  his  stoiy  is  worth  hearing.*— 2%«  Spectator, 


Fourth  Edition,  crown  8yo,  doth  extra,  8s.  6d^ 

A    BOOK   ABOUT    BOYS. 

Br  ASGOTT  B.  HOPE,  Author  of  *  A  Book  about  Dominies,'  etc. 

*  This  Tolnme  is  ftill  of  knowledge,  both  usefhl  and  entertaining,  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  words,  and  it  is  impossible  to  put  it  down  without  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal kindliness  towards  the  author.  If  our  readers  think  we  have  praised  too 
much  and  criticised  too  little,  we  can  only  say  there  is  something  about  the  book 
which  disarms  one's  critical  faculty,  and  appeals  to  them  to  Judge  for  themselves. 
We  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  parent  and  schoolmaster  in  England.' 
^•Satvrdaif  Revieip. 


Fourth  Edition,  just  published,  in  crown  Syo,  elegantly  bound 
and  illustrated,  gilt  edges,  5s!, 

STORIES    OF    SCHOOL    LIFE. 

Bt  ASOOTT  B.  HOPE,  Author  of 
*  A  Book  about  Boys,*  <  A  Book  about  Dominies,'  eta  etc 

*  A  book  more  thoroughly  adapted  to  boys  cannot  be  found.*— 27kt  €fMe. 


POPULAB  VOEKS  BY  ASOOTT  B.   EOV'E— continued. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  6s., 

TEXTS    FROM    THE    TIMES. 

0 

By  ASCOTT  E.  HOPE, 

Author  of  *  A  Book  about  Dominies,'  *  A  Book  about  Boys,* 

etc.  etc 


Second  Edition,  crown  Svo,  elegantly  bound,  and  profusely  Illustrated 

by  Ohables  Gbeen,  price  Ss.  6d., 

STORIES    ABOUT    BOYS. 

By  ASOOTT  B.  HOPE, 

Author  of  '  Stories  of  School  Life,'  *  My  Schoolboy  Friends,* 

etc.  etc. 

New  series  of  Choice  BookSy  heautifvily  printed  on  superfine  paper^  pro- 
fusely  Illtutrated  with  original  Engravings  by  the  first  Artists,  and 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth  and  gold,  large  crown  800,  price  6s,  each,  entitled^ 

NIMMO'8    SELECT    LIBRARY. 


I. 

Almost  Panltless :  A  Story  of  the  Present  Day.      By  the 

Author  of  '  A  Book  for  Governesses.* 

n. 

Before  the  Conquest;  or,  English  Worthies  in  the  Olden 

Time.    By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

m. 

Every-Day  Objects;    or,  Piotnresqne  Aspects  of  Vatnral 

History.    By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams. 

IV. 

My  Schoolboy  Priends :  A  Story  of  Whitminster  Grammar 

School.    By  AsooTT  B.  Hope,  Author  of  ^  A  Book  about  Dominies,' 
*  Stories  of  School  Life,*  etc. 

V. 

Drifted  and  Sifted:  A  Domestic  Ohronide  of  the  Seventeenth 

Century. 


lo         9^ki  pfttblb^b  bg  SEQIUmn  $.  |Ebmito. 

*  il  marvel  of  cheapness  and  excellence^  even  in  this  age  of  cheap 

literature.* — Observsr. 


NIMMO'S 

LIBRARY   EDITION   OF   STANDARD    WORKS, 

In  large  Demy  8yo,  ynth.  Steel  Portrait  and  Vignette,  handsomely 
bound,  roxburgh  style,  gilt  tops  price  6s.  each. 

EC 


SHAOSFEAEE'S      OOH- 

PLETE  WOBKS.  With 
a  Biographical  Sketch  by 
Mabt  0.  Clarke,  a  Copious 
Glossary,  and  numerous  Il- 
lustrations. 

BUENS'S     COMPLETE 

POETICAL  AND  PROSE 
WORKS.  With  Life  and 
Variorum  Notes.   Illustrated. 

m. 

aOLDSMITH'S    mSOEL- 

LANEOUS  WORKS. 

BTEON'8  "^POETICAL 

WORKS.  Dlustrated  by 
eminent  Artists. 

V. 

J0SEPHU8  :    The  Whole 

Works  of  Flavius  Josephus, 
the  Jewish  Historian.  Trans- 
lated by  Whiston. 

VI. 

THE  ABABIAH  BIGHTS' 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Translated  from  the  Arabic. 
An  entirely  New  Edition. 

vn. 

SWIFT'S    WOEKS.     Oare- 

fully  selected,  with  Life  of  the 
Author,  and  original  and 
authentic  Note& 

vm. 

DEPOE'S    WOEKS.    Oare- 

fully  selected  from  the  most 
authentic  sources;  with  Life 
of  the  Author. 


SUOLLETT'S  WOBES. 

Carefully  selected  from  the 
most  authentic  sources;  with 
Life  of  the  Author. 


OABTEBBUET  TALES 

AND  FAERIE  QUEEN, 
with  other  Poems  of  GHAucaEB 
and  Spenser.  Edited  for 
Popular  Perusal,  with  current 
Illustratiye  and  Explanatory 
Notes. 

XL 

THE    WOEKS    OF    THE 

BRITISH  DRAMATISTS. 
Carefully  selected  from  the 
original  editions,  with  copious 
Notes,  Biographies,  and  a 
Historical  Introduction,  etc. 
etc.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Kkltds, 
Editor  of  'Defoe's  Works,' 
etc. 

THE      SCOTTISH     HDT- 

STREL:  The  Songs  and 
Song  Writers  of  Scotland 
subsequent  to  Buns.  With 
Biographies,  etc.  etc  By  the 
Rev.  Chas.  Rogebs,  LL.D. 

In  preparation. 
xm. 

HOOEE:  THE  POETIOAL 

WORKS  OF  THOMAS 
MOORE.  Illustrated  by 
Eminent  Artists. 
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II 


NIMMO'S 

HANDY  BOOKS  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

Foolscap  8yo,  uniformly  bound  in  cloth  limp. 

PEICE  ONE  SHILLING  EACa 


THE    EARTH'S    CRUST. 

A  Handy  Outline  of  Oeology.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.  By  David  Page,  LL.D.,  F.RS.E.,  F.G.S.,  Author  of 
*  Text-Books  of  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,*  etc. 

POULTRY  AS  A  MEAT  SUPPLY: 

Being  Hints  to  Henwives  how  to  Bear  and  Manage  Poultry  Economi- 
cally and  Profitably.  Fourth  Edition.  By  the  Author  of  *  The 
Poultry  £alendar.' 

m. 
HOW    TO    BECOME    A    SUCCESSFUL 

ENGINEER: 

Being  Hints  to  Youths  intending  to  adopt  the  Profession.  Third 
Edition.    By  Bebnabd  Btuabt,  Engineer. 

RATIONAL    COOKERY: 

Oookery  made  Practical  and  Economical,  in  connection  with  the 
Chemistry  of  Food.    Fifth  Edition.    By  Habtelaw  Bbid. 

V. 

DOMESTIC    MEDICINE: 

E^lain  and  Brief  Directions  for  the  Treatment  requisite  before  Advice 
can  be  obtained.  Second  Edition.  By  Offlet  Bohttn  Shore, 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  etc  etc*  etc. 

VI. 

DOMESTIC     MANAGEMENT: 

Hints  on  the  Training  and  Treatment  of  Children  and  Servants. 
By  Mbs.  Chables  Doio. 

VIL 

FREE-HAND    DRAWING: 

A  Guide  to  Ornamental,  Figure,  and  Landscape  Drawing.  By  an 
Art  Student,  Author  of  *  Ornamental  and  Figure  Drawing.* 
Profusely  Illustrated. 

VIIL 

THE  METALS  USED  IN  CONSTRUCTION: 

Iron,  Steel,  Bessemer  Metal,  etc  etc  By  Francis  Herbert  Jotnson. 
Dlustnited. 

Other  Volumes  in  Prepa/i'otion. 


A 


MISCELLANEOUS     WORKS. 

In  foolscap  8yo,  elegantly  bound  in  doth  and  gold,  price  2s.  6d., 

THE 

POEHCAI  WOBKS  OP  ED&AE  ALLLIS  POE. 

With  iLLUSTRATroNS  by  EMnrKirr  Artishts. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  and  gilt  edges,  price  8s., 

BIBIE   STORY  TOID   IS  YERSE : 

A.  Sunday  Book  for  thb  Young. 


Grown  8to,  doth  extra,  price  Ss., 

TRIUMPH: 

Zlft  Cfftistian  more  tfran  Conqtterot* 

By  the  Bey.  GEOBGE  PHILIP,  M.A.,  Free  St.  John's 

Church,  Edinburgh. 

*  Mr.  Phnip  is  the  nioceasor  in  f  he  pulpit  of  Dr.  Oathrie  and  Dr.  Hanna,  and 
he  now  follows  them  in  the  press— rather  heavy  metal^  it  must  be  avowed,  to 
cope  with  either  way.  If,  however,  we  are  to  judge  of  Mr.  Philip's  pulpit  quali- 
fications firom  his  first  attempt  at  book-making,  we  must  set  him  down  as  a 
worthy  successor  of  both  of  his  immediate  predecessors.' — Londmi  Weekly  Review. 

NIMMO'8  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING 

ANECDOTE     BOOKS. 

Foolscap  8yo,  elegantly  printed  on  superfine  paper,  bonnd  in  boards, 
and  printed  in  colours,  price  Is.  each. 

X.  BOOKS   AND   AUTHORS. 

OuRious  Facts  and  OHARAoiEBisno  Sketches. 

a.  LAW  AND   LAWYERS. 

OuRious  Facts  and  Oharactebistio  Sketches. 

3.  ART   AND    ARTISTS. 

OuRious  Facts  and  Oharacieristio  Sketches. 

4.  INVENTION   AND    DISCOVERT. 

OuRious  Facts  and  Gharacteristio  Sketches. 

5.  OMENS   AND    SUPERSTITIONS. 

Curious  Facts  and  Illusteativs  Sketches. 

6.  CLERGYMEN    AND   DOCTORS. 

Curious  Facts  and  CnABACTERisnc  Skbtohxb. 


NIMMO'S  FIVE  SHILLING  ILLUSTRATED 

GIFT    BOOKS. 


Grown  8vo,  beantif ully  printed  on  superfine  paper,  profusely  illustrated 
by  eminent  Artists,  and  richly  bound  in  doth  and  gold  and  gilt 
edges,  price  5s.  each. 

I. 

SWOBD  AND  FEN ;  or,  Englisli  Worthies  in  the  Beign 

of  Elizabeth.    By  Walter  Clinton. 

IL 

KOBBIE  SETOK  ;   or,  Driveii  to  Sea.    By  Urs.  George 

GuppLES,  Author  of  *  Unexpected  Pleasures,'  etc 

IIL 

TEE   OIBOLE   OF  THE  TEAB;   or,  Stndies  of  Nature 

and  Pictures  of  the  Seasons.    By  W.  H.  Dayenfobt  Adams. 

IV. 

THE  WEALTH  OF  NATUEE :  Onr  Food  Supplies  from 

the  Vegetable  E[ingdom.    By  the  Bey.  John  Montoombby,  A.M. 

V. 

ST0BIE3  OF  SCHOOL  LIFE.    Bj  Ascott  B.  Hope. 

VI. 

THE   BATTLE   HISTOBT  OF   SCOTLAND.      Tales  of 

Ghiyalry  and  Adventure.    By  Ghables  Alfbed  Maxwell. 

VIL 

THE  SEA  KENCS  OF  OBENET.     And  other  HiBtoiical 

Tales.    By  the  same  Author. 

VIIL 

ENGLISH  AND   SCOTTISH  CHIVALET.     Tales  from 

Authentic  Ghronicles  and  Histories.    By  the  same  Author. 

IX. 

THE  WABS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.  Histori- 
cal Tales  of  Bravery  and  Heroism.    By  the  same  Author. 


14  3mAM  pd)rBf||tk  hi  SStlQam  |p.  |Qmmo. 

Juttreadjf, 

EKmUBLY  NEW  BINDINa, 

IN    OLOTH   EXTRA,    GOLD   AND   COLOUBS. 

ENTIRELY  NEW  BINDING, 
IN    MOROOOO   EXTRA,   ILLUMINATED. 

NIMMO'8  POPULAR  EDITION  OF  THE 
WORKS  OF  THE  POETS. 


In  fcap.  8vo,  printed  on  toned  paper,  elegantly  bound  in  doth  extra,  gold  and 
coloora,  price  88.  6d.  each;  or  in  morocco  ertra,  fflnminated,  price  6b.  6d. 


each ;  or  morocco  eztnL  novel  prismatic  effect  witii  rilk  centre,  entirely  new 

jn,  price  78. 6d.  each, 
with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  engrared  on  steel,  and  munerons  f  nll-i>age 


design,  price  78. 6d.  each.    Each  Volume  contains  a  Memoir,  and  is  illustrated 

thor  engrared  on  steel,  and 
Illustrations  (m  Wood,  firom  designs  by  »wn<nAnt  Artists. 


Longfellow's  Foetioal  Works. 


n. 


Soott's  Foetioal  Works. 


m. 


Byron's  Foetioal  Works. 


IV. 


Moore's  Foetioal  Works. 


V. 


WordsworOi's  Foetioal  Works. 


VL 


Oowper's  Foetioal  Works. 

VBL 

Milton's  Foetioal  Works. 

Tin. 

Thomson's  Foetioal  Works. 

EC 

Beattie  and  Ooldsmitii's 
Foetioal  Works. 


Fope's  Foetioal  Works. 

XL 

Bnms's  Foetioal  Works. 


The  Oasquet  of  Ckms. 


The  Book  of  Enmorons 
Foetiy. 


Ballads:  Soottish  and 
English. 

XY. 

The  Oomplete  Works  of 
Shakespeare.     2  vols. 

XVI. 

The  AraUan  lights' 
Entertainments.    2  vols. 

XVIL 

Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress 
and  Holy  War. 

xvin. 

Liyes  of  the  British 
Foots. 


The  Frose  Works  of 
Bobert  Bums. 


Now  IflEnied,  in  Elegant  New  Binding,  Cloth  and  Gold, 
SUITABLE    FOR    PRESENTATION, 

Popular  Works  by  the  Author  of  '  Heaven  our  Home.' 

Aggregate  sale  of  the  foUowing  popular  toorks,  160,000  copies, 

L 

Grown  Svo,  cloth  antiqne,  One  Etmdred  and  Third  Thousand^ 

price  3s.  Gd., 

HEAVEN     OUR     HOME. 


A  Cheap  Edition  of  *  Heaven  onr  Home,' 
In  crown  Svo,  doth  limp,  price  Is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

II. 
Grown  8vo,  cloth  antique.  Twenty-ninth  Thousand^  price  3s.  6d., 

MEET     FOB     HEAVEN. 


A  Cheap  Edition  of  *  Meet  for  Heaven,' 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  price  Is.  6d.,  is  also  published. 

III. 
Grown  8vo,  doth  antique,  TtDentt/-Jir8t  Thousand,  price  38.  Gd., 

LIFE      IN      HEAVEN. 

Thebb,  Fatch  is  ghahobd  into  Sight,  asd  Hops  is  passed  nrro 

BLissruL  Fnurnoir. 


A  Cheap  Edition  of  *  Life  in  Heaven,' 
In  crown  8vo,  doth  limp,  price  Is.  Gd.,  is  also  published. 

IV. 
Grown  8vo,  doth  antique.  Seventh  Thousand,  price  3s.  Gd., 

CHRIST'S     TRANSFIGURATION; 

Ob,  Tabob*s  TsACHDros. 


A  Cheap  Edition  of  *  Chzist's  Transfigoiation,' 
In  crown  Svo,  doth  limp,  price  Is.  Gd.,  is  also  puUished. 


i^M^i^ftMta^b^^ 


NIMMO'S   UNIVERSAL    GIFT    BOOKS. 

A  Series  of  excellent  Works,  profiudylUustratedwith  original  Engramngs 
hg  the  first  Artists,  choicely  printed  on  superfine  paper,  and  elegan^ 
hound  in  doth  and  gold,  and  gilt  edges,  crown  Svo,price8s.  6d  each. 

I. 

Bnpert  Eooliester,  the  Banker's  Son.    A  Tale.    Bj  Winifred 

Tatlob,  Author  of  *  Story  of  Two  Lives,'  etc 

n. 

The  Story  of  Two  Lives ;  or,  The  Trials  of  Wealth  and 

Poverty.    By  Winifbed  Tatlob,  Author  of  *  Bapert  Bochester/ 
etc. 

m. 

The  Lost  Father ;  or,  Oeoilia's  Triumph.     A  Story  of  onr 

own  Day.    By  Dasyl  Holme. 

IV. 

Christian  Osborne's  Friends.    By  Mrs.  Harriet  Miller  David- 

soiT,  Author  of  *Isobel  Jardine's  History/  and  Daughter  of  the 
late  Hugh  Miller. 

V. 

Tales  of  Old  English  Life ;  or,  Fiotnres  of  the  Periods.    By 

William  Francis  Gollieb,  LL.D.,  Author  of  *  History  of  EngliJi 
Literature,'  eta 

VL 

The  Yonng  Mountaineer ;  or,  Frank  Miller's  Lot  in  Life. 

The  story  of  a  Swiss  Boy.    By  Dabyl  Holme. 

vn. 

Mnngo  Park's  Life  and  Travels.     With  a  Supplementary 

Chapter,  detailing  the  results  of  recent  Discovery  in  Africa. 

vm. 

The   Spanish  Inquisition:  Its  Heroes  and  Martyrs.     By 

Janet  Gordon,  Author  of  *  Champions  of  the  Beformation,'  etc 

iz. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Allegory.     Selected  from  '  The  Spectator.' 
Bei\jamin  Franklin :  A  Biography. 

XL 

Wallace,  Msa  E^to  of  Scotland:  A  Biography.     By  James 

Tatsbsois. 


A 


NIMMO'S  UNIVERSAL  GIFT  BOOKS-continued. 

zn. 

Epoch  Meni  and  the  Sesults  of  their  Idves.    Bj  Samuel  ITeil. 

zm. 

The  Hiiror  of  Ohaiaoter.     Selected  from  the  WritmgB  of 

OvEBBUBY,  Eablb,  and  Butler. 

zrv. 

Hen  of  History.    Bj  Eminent  Writers. 

Old-World  Worthies;    or,  Classical  Biography.      Selected 

from  Flx7tabch*s  Lives. 

XVI. 

Women  of  History.    By  Eminent  Writers. 

xvn. 

The  World's  Way.    Lays  of  Life  and  Labour. 

xvm. 

The  LnproYcment  of  the  Mind.    By  Isaac  Watts. 

XIZ. 

The  Man  of  Bnsmess  considered  in  Six  Aspects.    A  Book 

for  Young  Men. 


Stories  abont  Boys.    By  Ascott  B.  Hope,  Anther  of '  Stories 

of  School  Life,  *My  Schoolboy  Friends,*  etc.  etc. 


XXI. 


Violet  Bivers ;  or,  Loyal  to  Dnty.    A  Tale  for  Girls.    By 

Winifred  Tatlob,  Author  of  *  Story  of  Two  Lives,*  etc. 

*«*  This  elegant  and  nsefol  Series  of  Books  has  been  specially 
prepared  for  Sdiool  and  College  Prizes:  they^  are,  however,  equaUj 
suitable  for  General  Presentation.  In  selecting  the  works  for  this 
Series,  the  aim  of  the  Publisher  has  been  to  produce  books  of  a  permit 
nent  value,  interesting  in  manner  and  instructive  in  matter — ^books  thai 
youth  wiU  read  eagerly  and  with  profit,  and  which  wiU  be  found  equally 
attractive  in  after  life.   * 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  8s.  6d., 

FAMILY   PRAYERS   FOR    FIVE  WEEKS, 

With  Pratebs  fob  Special  Occasions,  and  a  Tabus  fob  Bbaddto 

THB  Holt  ScBiFruBES  thboughout  thk  Ykab. 

Bt  WILLIAM   WILSON,  Ministeb  of  Eifpen. 

*  This  is  an  excellent  compendium  of  family  prayers.     It  will  be 

found  invaluable  to  parents  and  heads  of  families.    The  prayers  are 

short,  well  expressed,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  does  the  author  great 

credit* — Perth  Advertuer, 


NIMMO'8  HALF-GROWN  REWARD  BOOKS. 

Exta»  f  oolsoap  Sro,  doth  elepuiti  ^t  edges,  mnstrated, 

piioe2s. 

Memorable  Wan  of  SooUand. 

BT 
PATBIOK  TtLASMM  TlTLBB,  F.RJS.E., 

Author  of  'History  of  Scotland,*  etc 
n. 

Seeiiig  the  World : 

A  Yoong  Bailor's  own  Story. 

Bt  Ohablbs  Nordhovf. 

m. 

The  Uartyr  IGssionaij  s 

Five  Yean  in  China. 
Bt  Bey.  Ohables  P.  Buhh,  H.A. 

IV. 

My  ITew  Home: 

A  Woman's  Diajy. 

V. 

Home  Heroines: 

Tales  for  Girls. 
Bt  T.  S.  Abthub, 

Anther  of  *  Life's  Croases.* 


VI. 

Lessons  from  Women's  Idves. 

Bt  Sabah  J.  Baim, 

vn. 

The  Boseville  Famflj. 

Bt  Mbs.  a.  8.  Obb. 
vm. 

Leah. 

Bt  Mbs.  A.  8.  Obb. 


Champions  of  the  Beformationi 

The  History  of  Two 
Wanderers. 

XL 

Beattie's  Foetioal  Works. 

zn. 

The  Yioar  of  Wakefield. 


NIMMO'8  TWO   SHILLING  REWARD   BOOKS. 

Foolscap  8vo,  Blnstrated,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  extra,  bevelled 
boards,  g^t  back  and  side,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  each. 


The  Far  North. 


Q. 


The  Tonng  Men  of  the  Bible. 


m. 


The  Blade  and  the  Bar: 

A  Book  for  Young  Men. 


IV. 


Monarohs  of  Ooean. 


V. 


Life's  Grosses,  and  How  to 


VL 

A  Father's  Legacy  to  his 

Daughters;  etb. 

vn. 

OreatMenofBnropeanffistory. 

vm. 

Monntain  Fatriots. 


Labours    of  Love: 

A  Tale  for  the  Yonng. 

Mossdale: 

A  Tale  for  the  Yonng. 
zi. 

The  Standard-Bearer : 

V    £k!Y.tSi&<A\3DAkT\mfiaofConstantine. 


X 


NIMMO'8  EIGHTEENPENNY  REWARD  BOOKS. 

Demy  18mo,  ninstrated,  doth  extra^  gilt  edges,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 


The  Yioar  of  Wakefield. 

Poems  and  Essays.  . 
Bt  Ouveb  GOLDtnOTH. 
n. 

£8op'8  Fables. 

With  Insfcractive  Applications. 

Bt  Dr.  Groxall. 

in. 

Banyan's  Klgiim's  Progress. 

IV. 

The  Toimg  Man-of-¥ar's 
Han: 

A  Boy*s  Voyage  round  the  World. 

V. 

The  Treasury  of  Anecdote  ; 

Moral  and  Beligions. 


YL 


The  Boy's  Own  Workshop. 

Br  Jacob  Abbott. 
vn. 

The  Life  and  Adyentnres  of 
Bobinson  Omsoe. 

The  History  of  Sandford 
and  Herton. 


Evenings  at  Home; 

Or,  The  Juvenile  Budget  Opened. 

X. 

Unezpeoted  Reasnres. 

By  Mrs.  Gboroe  Gxtfplbs,  Author 
of  *  The  Little  Gaptain,*  etc. 

V  The  above  Series  of  elegant^  and  useful  books  is  specially  pre- 
pared  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  young  persons. 

NIMMO'8  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  REWARD  BOOKS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges.  Illustrated,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 


Bible  Blessings. 

Bt  Bev.  Biohard  Nbwton. 
n. 

One  Horn  a  Week. 

m. 

The  Best  Things. 

Bt  Bev.  Bichard  Newton. 

IV. 

Qiaoe  Harvey  and  her 
Cousins. 

V. 

L^issons  from  Bose  Hill. 

VT. 

Great  and  Good  Women. 

Bt  Ltdia  H.  Sigournet. 
vn. 

At  Home  and  Abroad. 


vm. 

The  Emd  Cbyemess. 


Ohristmas  at  the  Beaoon. 

z. 

The  Sonlptor  of  Broges. 

Bt  Mrs.  W.  G.  Hall. 

XL 

The  Story  of  a  Moss  Bose. 

Bt  Charles  Bruce. 
xn. 

The   Swedish  Singer. 

Bt  Mrs.  W.  Q.  Hall. 
xnL 

My  Beantifal  Home. 

Bt  Gharles  Bruce. 

XIV. 

Alfred  and  his  Mother. 

Bt  Katherink  E.  Mat. 


i^ 


2Sr  X  3£  SCO'S 


ForLitde  PaopkADdOsr     lb  Pbiaa  if 


a:  LttOs 

ESflOMtk;  OE^  Tlift  EiObs  of  w& 


uBBwuy  sni.  B!bv  te 


Flnl  tad  TTrgfrmL 


▼. 


BflQI^BXA  xBHBMliB* 


▼7,   ani  tba 


Todd; 


Ths  HjiL  of  tils  Miffmtain 


MEW   VOLUMES. 


Ibr  th«  Tonn^  Ubiatntrm  of  ,  sad  inbiiet  Yi 

y  •miliar  rro^grha.    Widi  6 


Experience  Tesdiei,  and 

C've  of  FttBiImr  PrD* 

Widiae 


The  Ha|^  Becofuj,  and 

odicr  Stories  lor  tlie  Tonne. 

With  » lihictntioiML 


flfntitnrle  and  Probitjy  sod 

other  Stones  for  the  Yaaag, 
With  21  IQiutnUiaafl. 


The  Two  Bmthen,  and  other 

Stories  for  the  Tomg.    Wi& 
13  DlsstratioQS. 


The  Yoimg  Orator,  and  other 

StoriesfortheYooBa.   WiHh 
9  IDnstntioMU 


Tk  Three  Fnendiy  and  otter 


SjU'a 
s« 
12 


Bamfifle,  and  other 


The  Old  Shi^herd,  and  oth0 

StoriMiar  the  Tone.   With 


The  Yoonz  Qflkv,  and  oOier 

nesfor 


The  False  Ear,  and  oOier 

stories  for  the  TooBa-    WiOt 
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NIMMO'8  SIXPENNY   JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Demy  18mo,  Slustrated,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  price  6d.  each. 

I.  Pearls  for  Little  People. 


2.  Great  Lessons  for  Little 

People. 

3.  Season   in   Bhyme  :    A 

Poetry  Book  for  the  Young. 

4.  JBsop's  Little  Pable  Book. 

5.  Grapes  from   the    Great 

Vine. 

6.  The  Pot  of  Gold. 


7.  Story  Fiotnres  &om  the 

Bible. 

8.  The  Tables    of  Stone : 

Ulnstrations    of    the    Com- 
mandments. 

9.  Ways  of  Doing  Good. 

10.  Stories  abont  onr  Dogs. 

By  Habbibt  Beeohkb  Stowb. 

11.  The  Bed-Winged  Cbose. 

12.  The  Hermit  of  the  Hills. 


HE^   VOLUMES. 


13.  Effie's    Ohnstmas,    and 

other  stories.    By  Adelaide 
Austen. 

14.  A  Visit  to  Grandmother, 

and   other   Stories    for   the 
Young. 

15.  Bible  stories  for  Yonng 

People.     By  Adelaide 
Austen. 

16.  The  Little  Woodman  and 

his   Dog  Csssar.     By  Mrs. 
Shebwood. 

17.  Among  the  Honntams  : 

Tales  for  the  Young.      By 
Adelaide  Austen. 

18.  Little  (}ems  for  Little 

Headers. 


19.  Do  yonr  Dnty,  oome  what 

will,  and  other   Stories  for 
the  Young. 

20.  IToble  Joes  A  Tale  for 

Ohildren.       By    Adelaide 
Austen. 

21.  LnoyYemon,  and  other 

Stories  for  the  Young. 

22.  Anecdotes  of  Fayonrite 

Animals  told  for  Children. 
By  Adelaide  Austen. 

23.  Little    Henry    and   his 

Bearer.   By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

24.  The  Holidays  at  Wilton, 

and  other  Stories.    By  Ade- 
laide Austen. 


NIMMO'S  FOURPENNY  JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

The  above  Series  of  Books  is  also  kept  in  Paper  Ooyars,  elegantly 
printed  in  Colours,  price  4d.  each. 

%*  The  disthictive  features  of  the  Nev  Series  of  Sixpenny  and  One  ShflUng 
Jurenile  Books  are :  The  Subjects  of  each  Volume  hare  been  selected  with  a  doe 
regard  to  Instruction  and  Entwtainment;  they  are  well  printed  on  fine  paper; 
they  are  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Frontispiecee  and  beauftiM  Engraringi;  and 
they  are  elegantly  bound. 


NIMMO^S 

NINEPENNY  SERIES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

In  demy  18iiio,  with  Illustrations,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 

This  Series  of  Books  "wiU  be  found  unequalled  for  genuine 
interest  and  value,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  be  eagerly 
welcomed  by  thoughtful  children  of  both  sexes.  Parents  may 
rest  assured  that  each  Volume  teaches  some  noble  lesson,  (xr 
enforces  some  valuable  truth. 

In  active  preparation ;  and  Twelve  Volumes  of  the  Series  will 
he  ready  by  Midsummer  1871. 

NIMMO'S  POPUUR  RELIGIOUS  GIFT  BOOKS. 

0 

ISmo,  finely  printed  on  toned  paper,  haodBomely  bound  In  doOi  extns 
bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 

I. 

Across  the  Biver:  Twelve  Views  of  Heaven.  By  Norman 
MACLEOD,  D.D. ;  B.  W.  Hamiltor,  D.D. ;  Bobebt  S.  Cahdubh, 
D.D. ;  Jambs  Hamiltor,  D.D. ;  eto.  eta  etc. 

n. 
Emblems  of  Jesus ;  or,  Illustrations  of  Emmanuers  Oharao- 
ter  and  Work. 

m. 
Life  Thoughts  of  Eminent  Christians. 

IV. 

Comfort  for  the  Desponding. 

V. 

The  Chastening  iof  Love.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  Man- 
ohester. 

VT. 

The  Cedar  Christian.    By  the  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

VIL 

Consolation  for  Christian  Mothers  Bereaved  of  Little  Children. 

vm. 
The  Orphan;  or,  Words  of  Comfort  for  the  Fatherless  and 
Motherleas. 


Gladdening  Streams ;  or,  The  Waters  of  the  Sanotoary, 
Spirit  of  the  Old  Divines. 

XL 

Choice  Gleanings  trom.  Sacred  Writers. 

xn. 
Direction  in  Prayer.     By  Peter   Grant,   D.D.,   Author  of 
*  Emblems  of  Jesus,*  etc. 


Scripture  Imagery.    By  Peter  Grant,  D.D.,  Author  of  '  Em- 
blems ot  3eB\xBC  ^^ 


:^ 
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N  I  M  M  O'S 

SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTATION. 


I. 

Foolscap  8yo,  handsomely  boimd  in  cloth  extra,  antique, 

price  2s.  6d^ 

CHRISTIAN        COMFORT. 

Bt  thb  Author  of  'EMBLEMS  OF  JESUS.' 

n. 

By  the  same  Author,  uniform  in  style  and  price, 

LIGHT     ON     THE     GRAVE. 

in. 

Uniform  in  style  and  price, 

GLIMPSES    OF    THE    CELESTIAL    CITT, 

AND    GUIDE   TO   THE    INHERITANCE. 

WLlti  SfntroHttctioit  (^  tie 

BEV.  JOHN   MAOFABLANE,   LL.D., 

GLAPBAM,  LONDON. 

NIMMO'8   POCKET  TREASURIES. 

Miniature  4to,  choicely  printed  on  the  finest  toned  paper,  and  beanti- 
ftOly  bound  in  a  new  st^le,  cloth,  price  Is.  each.  The  Complete 
Set  in  an  elegant  Box,  price  7s.  6d. 

IV. 


A  Treasury  of  Table 
Talk. 

n. 

Epigrams 
and  Literary  Follies. 

m. 

A  Treasury  of  Poetic 
Gems. 


The  Table  Talk 

of  Samuel  Johnson. 

LL.D. 

V. 

Gleanings 

from  the  Comedies  of 

Shakespeare. 

VL 

Beauties  of  the 
British  Dramatists. 

*  A  charming  little  Series,  well  edited  and  printed.  More  thoronghly  readable 
little  booka  it  would  be  hard  to  find ;  there  is  no  padding  in  them,  all  is  epigram, 
point,  poetry,  or  sonnd  common  sense.*— Pu&JicAerf*  Cirtular. 


Demy  8to^  bound,  price  Ss.  6<i,  ., 

THE  HEGEAnC'S  AJD  STUDEFTS  &TJIDE 

'ZZTTHB 

DESiaNINB  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GENERAL  MACHINE  QEARINB, 

Ai  Eooentricfl,  Screws,  Toothed  Wheels,  etc.,  and  the  Drawing  of 

Beotilineal  and  Ourved  Snrfaoes ;  with  Practical  Bnles  and  Details. 

Edited  by  PBANOIS   HEBBEBT   JOTNSON, 
Author  of  *  The  Metals  used  in  Oonstmction.' 

*  As  a  whole,  the  work  may  be  commended  for  its  general  correctness,  brerUy, 
neatness,  and  the  way  in  which  it  necessitates  the  drawing  forth  from  the  mentsl 
stores  the  technical  knowledge  stowed  away  as  a  **  foundation.**  ....  We  may 
remark  that  many  London  schools  have  for  some  time  adopted  the  examples  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Joynson's  work  as  exercises  for  youth,  and  Uiat  the  said  youth 
erentnally  find  than  of  great  use.  Surdy  tfaJs  is  commendation  indeed,  and  with 
this  we  dose  a  brief  notice  of  a  very  nicely  got-up  and  creditable  yolume.*— i^iij^ 
UMhMeeharUe, 

*.  .  .  *'The  Mechanic's  and  Student's  Guide**  is  a  credit  to  its  author,  and  a 
boon  to  the  engineering  trades  of  the  country.'— ifortA  British  Daily  Mail, 

Grown  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  prioe  6s., 

THE   NATIONAL  MELODIST: 

Two  HuNDRBD  Stasdard  Songs,  with  Btscphokibb  aud  Aogom- 

PANDfEHTB  FOB  THB  PlANOFOBTB. 

Edited  by  J.  0.  Kdeseb. 

%*  This  Yolnme  consists  of  a  Collection  of  the  most  popular 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  American  Songs,  and  is  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  best  published. 

PUBLISHED    BY 

WILLIAM  p.  NIMMO,  EDINBUEGH; 

AND  SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLEBS,  AND 

AT  THE  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS.      ^  ^ 


